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ARTICLE  I. 

the  development  of  the  doctrine  of 

GOD  AND  MAN. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  HENRY  A,  STIMSON,  D.D., 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Some  time  ago  a  leading  French  pastor,  M.  Monod,  speak¬ 
ing  before  a  religious  assembly  in  Edinburgh,  said :  “  Here 

in  Scotland  you  are  discussing  whether  or  not  you  shall  sing 
hymlie  in  church.  In  France  we  are  discussing  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  God.”  Should  such  a  distinguished  visitor 
come  to  us  in  New  York,  he  would  not  speak  in  exactly  the 
same  terms.  He  might  say :  “  You  in  America  are  discus¬ 

sing  methods  of  ecclesiastical  organization  and  of  social  ser¬ 
vice,  while  the  great  question  before  the  Christian  world  is. 
What  is  the  real  relation  of  man  to  God  ?  ” 

This  is  a  question  which  in  its  present  form  has  been  un¬ 
folding  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  It  is  growingly  im¬ 
portant,  and  it  is  perhaps  well  worth  while  to  note  some  of 
the  steps  by  which  it  has  advanced.  It  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  it  must  underlie  all  theology,  and  have  a  very  definite 
effect  upon  all  serious  thinking. 

It  properly  arose  with  Auguste  Comte,  the  French  author 
of  “The  Positive  Philosophy.”  He  sought  to  show  that 

man  with  all  his  faculties  is  a  part  of  the  common  universe; 
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that  he  conies  under  its  laws,  from  which  he  cannot  escape 
within  which  all  his  faculties  are  exercised  and  by  which  his 
nature  is  to  be  interpreted,  as  truly  as  is  the  nature  of  any 
natural  force  or  material  existence.  Whatever  limitations 
may  be  discovered  in  his  theory,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
it  was  a  splendid  contribution  to  modern  thought,  and  opened 
the  way  for  the  great  development  both  of  science  and  of 
philosophy  which  the  later  years  have  witnessed. 

After  him  came  the  scientific  movement,  which,  if  it  were 
not  so  completely  a  new  creation,  might  be  properly  called 
a  revolution,  for  it  swept  away  all  the  scientific  theories  of 
the  past  and  has  given  us  all  that  we  know  as  science  to-day. 
It  gained  its  great  impulse  from  the  work  of  Darwin  and 
Wallace  and  the  men  who  quickly  gathered  about  them,  as  it 
has  had  its  unfolding  at  the  hands  of  the  army  of  eager  and 
brilliant  men  of  science  who,  inspired  by  their  method  and 
their  views,  have  opened  for  us  the  new  world  of  the  physical 
sciences  within  which  so  much  of  our  life  to-day  is  embraced, 
and  by  which  so  much  of  even  our  common  thought  is  shaped. 

The  great  thinkers  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  each  of  whom  made  his  contribution  to  the  theology  or 
the  philosophy  of  his  day,  and  who  will  occupy  a  permanent 
place  in  the  history  and  development  of  human  thought,— 
•  Hegel,  Schleiermacher,  Ritschl,  Rothe,  the  Scotch  metaphy¬ 
sicians,  and  the  others,  —  were  for  the  time  being  superseded 
in  current  thought  by  the  rushing  tide  of  the  new  interest. 
For  our  purpose  we  can  pass  them  all  by,  and,  confining  our¬ 
selves  to  one  line  of  thought,  and  following  the  theme  that  is 
now  before  us,  we  can  find  our  next  step,  longo  intervallo,  in 
the  book  entitled  “  Moral  Evolution,”  written  some  years  ago 
by  Dr.  George  Harris,  the  successor  of  Professor  Park  in  the 
Chair  of  Theology  at  Andover. 
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He  starts  with  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  definite  plan 
and  goal  for  the  life  of  every  man,  which  it  is  the  sole  duty 
of  the  individual  to  strive  to  attain.  The  simple,  fundamental 
law  of  morality,  therefore,  is,  that  progress  toward  that  spe¬ 
cific  goal  is  for  each  man  the  supreme  good ;  and  every  effort 
aimed  to  secure  such  progress  is,  for  him,  right.  He  further 
points  out  that  no  man  can  attain  this  end  alone.  He  needs 
the  help  of  his  fellow  men.  Therefore,  this  conception  of 
what  constitutes  morality  and  righteousness  is  applicable  to 
human  society ;  it  applies  to  all  as  well  as  to  each,  and  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  comprehensive  to  embrace  any  scheme  of  evolution 
or  of  religion.  It  linked  the  current  thought  with  the  whole 
nature  of  man  and  laid  a  foundation  for  ethics. 

Advancing  in  our  inquiry,  we  come  to  the  two  books  of 
Professor  Illingworth,  of  Oxford,  “  Personality  ”  and  “  Im¬ 
manence.”  His  purpose  is  to  show  that  the  universe  cannot 
be  considered  without  God,  its  creator,  as  abiding  in  it,  and 
his  book  serves  to  give  us  a  connection  between  the  current 
thought  and  theology.  The  old  idea  of  a  universe  as  a 
machine,  more  or  less  complete  at  the  beginning,  and  then 
operating  as  the  result  of  the  initial  impulse,  or  of  perpetual 
oversight  and  care,  is  entirely  inadequate.  He  would  recog¬ 
nize  God  as  ever  present  as  the  energizing  Force  of  the  world. 
This  doctrine  of  the  Immanence  of  God  was  immensely  at¬ 
tractive  and  widely  accepted;  it  fitted  admirably  into  the 
scientific  doctrine  of  evolution  as  that  doctrine  must  be  viewed 
by  those  who  start  with  a  theistic  premise  or  conviction.  He 
also  taught  that  this  conception  of  God  need  not  lead  to  Pan¬ 
theism.  In  his  book  on  “  Personality,  Human  and  Divine,” 
he  discussed  the  nature  of  man’s  individuality,  and  showed 
that  this  which,  in  itself,  is  the  highest  conception  of  human¬ 
ity,  —  this  being  a  person  and  not  a  machine  or  a  thing,  —  is 
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essential  to  any  right  understanding  of  Deity;  consequently 
interpreting  God  as  Law,  however  splendid  the  conception  of 
Law  may  be,  must  necessarily  be  inadequate.  God  is  more 
than  law  and  more  than  energy.  To  satisfy  either,  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  philosophic  conception  of  the  physical  uni¬ 
verse,  or  the  yearnings  of  the  human  spirit,  God  must  be 
possessed  of  all  those  characteristics  which  man  recognizes 
as  in  himself  the  most  essential  and  determinating.  In  short, 
he  must  be  a  Divine  Person. 

So  far,  then,  we  have  the  conception  of  Law  as  applying 
to  all  existence.  We  have  an  interpretation  of  man’s  nature 
as  moving  on  to  a  definite  goal,  in  relation  to  which  he  dis¬ 
covers  what  is  right  and  what  is  good,  and  we  have  the 
thought  of  God  in  the  visible  universe  and  as  a' Divine  Per¬ 
sonality. 

Now,  with  a  long  step  forward,  we  come  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  French  philosopher,  P>ergson.  In  his  book  “  Creative 
Evolution,”  he  shows  that  the  very  conception  of  evolution  as 
the  law  of  the  visible  universe,  implies  a  goal  toward  which 
the  universe  is  moving,  a  final  attainment  by  which  the  very 
existence  of  that  universe,  in  its  origin  and  in  all  its  progress, 
is  to  be  interpreted.  The  very  idea  of  a  universe  so  organ¬ 
ized  would  be  inconceivable  apart  from  such  a  destiny.  Then 
he  would  show  that  that  goal  and  destiny  were  determined 
at  the  beginning,  as  the  chicken  is  determined  in  the  egg,  and 
the  oak  in  the  acorn ;  not  only  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
“  flower  in  the  crannied  wall,”  but  complete  knowledge  of 
the  original  cell,  or  the  initial  structure  of  creation,  as  it  is 
disclosed  in  its  subsequent  history,  would  give  to  us  all  we 
need  to  know  of  the  universe. 

Therefore,  this  conception  of  the  universe  which  controlled 
its  progress  and  was  potentially  complete  at  its  creation,  must 
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have  existed  before  its  creation,  as  the  architect’s  plan  exists 
before  its  realization  in  the  building.  Therefore,  there  must 
have  been  a  Mind  in  which  that  conception  originated;  and 
the  Mind  belongs  to  the  Being  who  was  before  this  world, 
and  is  above  it  in  all  its  unfolding  and  will  be  present  when 
its  work  is  ended,  to  see  and  receive  the  completion  of  His 
own  divine  purpose. 

In  this  scheme  of  a  universe  everywhere  governed  by  law, 
everywhere  moving  on  toward  a  definite  goal,  everywhere 
bearing  testimony  to  the  existence  that  is  before  it,  over  it 
and  beyond  it,  is  given  us  man,  as  that  work  of  creation 
which  stands  nearest  to  the  Creator,  to  whom  that  Creator 
will  most  fully  communicate  Himself,  and  in  whom  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  that  Creator  are  best  to  be  discovered  and  un¬ 
derstood. 

Here  we  come  upon  a  philosophical  determination  that 
man,  being  a  part  of  the  physical  universe,  living  within  the 
realm  of  its  laws,  and  himself  an  integral  part  of  that  world, 
stands  in  such  relation  to  the  Creator  of  all  that  he  may  be 
expected  not  only  to  have  faculties  that  are  superior  to  those 
in  the  beings  about  him,  but  has  also  duties  which  are  quite 
other  than  theirs,  and  relations  to  the  Creator  which  are  pos¬ 
sibly  more  intimate  with  Him  and  certainly  more  directly 
responsible  .to  Him.  But  we  have  not  yet  come  to  any  clear 
statement  as  to  how  man  differs  essentially  from  other  exist¬ 
ences  in  the  universe  of  which  he  is  a  part,  or  just  what  is 
his  exact  relation  to  the  Creator  of  all. 

Advancing  now  to  Rudolf  Eucken  in  his  great  book  “  The 
Truth  of  Religion,”  we  come  to  the  recognition  of  the  human 
spirit  as  evidencing  the  reality  of  a  world  of  spirit,  and  as 
constituting  the  one  reality  in  relation  to  which  all  else  is 
transient  and  shadowy.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  modern  inter- 
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pretation  of  the  old  Greek  distinction  between  Noumena  and 
Phenomena,  the  things  that  are  real  and  the  things  that  are 
only  appareht.  Eucken’s  one  aim  is  to  disabuse  the  mind  of 
the  common  experience  in  which  we  exalt  the  knowledge 
that  comes  to  us  through  our  sense,  as  superior  to  all  other 
conceptions.  He  points  out  that  back  of  this  realm  of  the 
senses,  from  which  we  gain  knowledge  of  the  things  that  are 
seen  and  to  be  readily  apprehended,  there  is  the  world  of  the 
spirit.  We  belong  to  that  world.  We  came  out  of  it;  we 
live  by  the  forces  that  emerge  from  it;  we  never  shall  break 
away ;  and  at  last  we  shall  find  ourselves  so  completely  drawn 
within  it,  that  all  the  other  worlds  shall  vanish  from  our  con¬ 
sciousness,  or  fall  back  into  insignificance. 

This  world  of  the  spirit  is  to  him  essentially  the  world  of 
God;  and  because  man  belongs  so  definitely  to  that  world, 
he  belongs  to  God,  without  whom  he  cannot  live,  and  in 
whom  he  is  to  find  the  consummation  of  his  existence. 

With  Eucken,  then,  we  have  the  visible  universe  relegated 
to  a  secondary  place  with  man  detached  from  it,  as  one  rising 
out  of  it  into  the  life  for  which  he  was  made,  and  coming 
into  personal  relations  with  a  God  for  whom  his  soul  yearns 
and  in  whom  his  soul  shall  find  its  final  home. 

To-day  we  advance  to  a  stage  beyond  this.  Professor  Jo- 
siah  Royce,  of  Cambridge,  in  his  recent  book  “The  Sources 
of  Religious  Insight,”  moves  along  a  somewhat  different  line 
and  gives  us  a  very  important  additional  conception.  He 
begins,  as  others  have  done,  with  man’s  examination  of  him¬ 
self.  Wherever  the  faculty  originates,  or  from  whatever 
source  the  desire  may  spring,  men  find  themselves  instinct¬ 
ively  moved  to  search  their  own  hearts  and  ask  themselves 
what  manner  of  being  they  are.  For  man  discovers  that  there 
is  within  him  what  he  recognizes  as  his  true  self.  It  is  not 
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his  body,  and  is  as  completely  distinct  from  his  body  in  his 
own  investigation  of  it,  as  his  clothes  are  distinct  from  his 
body.  This  inner  personality  which  he  recognizes  as  his  true 
self,  he  calls  his  spirit  or  his  soul.  For  the  time  being,  it 
occupies  his  body,  and  though  he  knows  it  in  no  other  rela¬ 
tions  than  as  dwelling  in  his  body,  and  though  he  can,  per¬ 
haps,  not  conceive  of  it  as  existing  apart  from  this  body,  in 
which  it  dwells  and  in  which  it  asserts  itself,  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  of  a  different  nature  from  his  body. 

Furthermore,  as  he  looks  upon  the  world  about  him,  he 
sees  that  other  men,  by  so  much  as  they  are  men,  must  have 
the  same  characteristic.  Each  of  them  also  has  a  spirit  or 
soul  which  is  himself.  Inevitably,  and  promptly,  and  here  is 
Royce’s  contribution,  the  inquirer  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
he  and  they  are  all  alike  parts  of  one  great  common  Human 
Self,  all  having  the  same  characteristics  and  all  so  intimately 
united  that  they  can  only  be  regarded  as  parts  of  a  common 
whole. 

This  greater  Self  may  be  called  the  Self  of  our  common 
humanity.  Of  that  we  all  are  parts.  We  have  man  existing 
in  the  material  universe,  under  its  laws,  sharing  its  forms  of 
existence,  and  yet,  in  his  collective  reality,  a  being  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  rest  of  his  world,  not  simply  because  of  his 
individual  characteristics,  but  because  he  is  a  part  of  a  larger 
whole.  This  self  of  humanity,  not  being  of  the  nature  of  the 
world  about  it,  and  manifestly  in  its  essence  distinct  from  that 
world,  must  have  relations  to  an  existence  which  lies  above 
this  world  and  apart  from  it.  That  existence  is  God.  God 
must  be  Himself  the  source  of  this  self  which  we  know  as 
human.  Therefore,  man,  being  what  he  is,  is  of  the  nature 
of  God;  this  common  human  self  is  from  God,  and  not  only 
belongs  to  God  as  the  thing  made  belongs  to  the  maker,  but 
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is  of  the  very  essence  of  God,  even  more  than  the  fruit  is  of 
the  nature  of  the  tree,  or  the  child  of  the  nature  of  the  parent 
Those  analogies  are  inadequate.  This  mysterious  self  of  the 
individual,  our  spirit,  a  part  of  the  universal  human  spirit, 
cannot  be  adequately  apprehended  unless  we  recognize  it  as 
of  the  very  nature  and  substance  of  the  Divine  Spirit  and 
Self.  Thus  man  is  not  only  a  creature  of  God,  but,  in  a  far 
larger  sense  than  the  word  in  its  human  relations  implies, 
he  is  a  child  of  God;  Divinity  is  in  him. 

Standing,  now,  at  this  high  point  of  modern  philosophic 
thought,  we  turn  to  ask.  What,  then,  is  the  relation  of  man 
to  God?  And  here  we  have  the  answer.  Man  belongs  to 
God  as  nothing  else  in  existence  does.  And  as  belonging  to 
God  and  being  of  the  nature  of  God,  he  obviously  can  com¬ 
municate  wdth  God  and  God  with  him.  He  can  respond  to 
the  Divine  affection;  he  can  follow  the  Divine  thought;  he 
can  move  in  the  plane  of  Divine  action;  and  he  can  have  a 
part  in  bringing  to  pass  the  Divine  purpose,  —  all  this  if  he 
remains  true  to  his  nature  and  his  origin.  This,  then,  marks 
out  for  him  both  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of  his  existence, 
and  this  also  determines  for  him  what  it  is  to  sin.  By  virtue 
of  his  divineness,  he  finds  that  he  possesses  the  power  of 
initial  action.  Determinism  as  applied  to  him  is  an  absurdity. 
He  has  a  will,  as  well  as  a  reason  and  a  spirit,  by  virtue  of 
his  origin  and  nature,  and  by  that  will  he  can  decide  whether 
he  will  be  obedient  to  the  Divine  Nature  that  is  within  him 
or  whether  he  will  ignore  that  fundamental  fact  of  his  own 
being  and,  ignoring  it,  will  live  denying  God.  Sin  is  this 
act  or  series  of  acts  by  which  he  cuts  himself  off  from  God. 

Beyond  this,  then,  we  need  not  go.  We  have  here  the 
firm  and  sufficient  explanation  of  man’s  nature,  and  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  true  theory  of  his  ethical  development  and  of 
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his  philosophy  of  life,  and  the  basis  for  a  scheme  of  theology 
which  will  be  adequate  to  guide  a  true  religious  life.  It  leaves 
no  possible  room  for  atheism,  as  it  gives  room  for  a  doc¬ 
trine  of  evolution  which  cannot  possibly  restrict  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  man’s  powers,  as  it  alone  furnishes  an  explanation 
of  man’s  nature.  The  believer  in  God  is  left  free  to  devote 
himself  to  the  work  of  God  and  to  the  work  of  man.  to  both 
of  whom  he  is  so  inseparably  joined ;  and  can  with  free  heart 
leave  the  world  of  science  to  deal  with  its  lesser  things,  its 
more  restricted  laws,  its  earthbound  movement,  while  he  lives 
for  the  things  of  the  spirit  and  of  God. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

A  LAYMAN’S  VIEW  OF  THE  CRITICAL  THEORY. 

BY  HERBERT  WILLIAM  MAGOUN,  PH.D.,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

11. 

It  is  proverbial  that  the  Occident  cannot  understand  the 
Orient. .  Human  nature  is  the  same  the  world  over ;  but  view¬ 
point  diflFers  so  widely  that  the  same  environment  actually 
produces  diametrically  opposite  results  in  persons  of  different 
races.  It  has  even  been  claimed  that  a  Chinaman  has  been 
known  to  hang  himself  in  his  neighbor’s  well  to  satisfy  a 
grudge,  because  he  thought  that  his  spirit  would  thus  be 
set  free  and  he  could  then  hound  the  offender  to  a  speedy 
destruction.  Whether  any  truth  is  to  be  looked  for  in  this 
statement  or  not,  is,  in  this  connection,  a  matter  of  com¬ 
paratively  little  importance;  for,  whatever  the  facts  may  be, 
the  story  illustrates  a  fundamental  difference  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Oriental  and  Occidental  minds,  and  it  does  so 
admirably. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  Jew  is  an  oriental.  He 
is  a  Semite  and  he  has  a  Semite’s  peculiarities.  His  east¬ 
ern  proclivities  persist  even  in  a  western  environment,  and 
it  often  requires  a  residence  of  several  generations  with  a 
free  occidental  people  to  eradicate  certain  distinctive  charac¬ 
teristics  that  cling  to  his  personality  as  a  mark  of  heredity. 
Among  these  is  a  curious  conservatism  which  makes  him  de¬ 
votedly  faithful  to  various  forms  and  ceremonies  long  after 
he  has  ceased  to  attach  any  real  importance  to  them  in  his 
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daily  life.  He  will  observe  his  own  Sabbath  carefully  until 
sundown,  but  he  is  not  above  securing  a  gentile  partner  to 
keep  the  business  in  active  operation  on  that  day.  In  some 
places  the  practical  result  has  been  a  seven-day  business 
week  instead  of  a  six-day  one.  But  if  the  Jew  really  loved 
his  Sabbath,  he  would  not  wish  to  have  it  broken  even  by  a 
gentile.  Its  sacredness,  therefore,  must  be  external  rather 
than  internal,  where  such  practices  are  in  vog^e;  and  con¬ 
servatism,  or  possibly  superstition,  furnishes,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  the  dominant  motive  for  his  conduct. 

The  same  characteristic  is  also  shown  in  another  way;  for  • 
it  is  plainly  back  of  the  persistence  with  which  Rabbis  cling 
to  the  outward  forms  of  Jewish  worship  even  after  they 
have  surrendered  themselves  to  a  thoroughgoing  rationalism. 

It  matters  little  that  their  idea  of  God  has  undergone  such 
a  change  that  he  is  no  longer  a  person  and  survives  in  their 
thought  merely  as  a  governing  principle  or  ethical  force ;  for 
the  old  forms  are  retained,  outwardly  at  least,  and  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  observed  with  a  punctiliousness  worthy  of  a 
deeper  and  a  truer  conviction.  Religious  ideas  change  with 
the  lapse  of  years;  but  religious  forms  and  formulas,  espe¬ 
cially  among  orientals,  tend  to  persist  without  alteration  down 
through  the  ages. 

Conservatism  is,  in  reality,  a  distinctively  oriental  trait. 

It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  East  among  all  sorts  and  kinds 
of  people.  The  civilization  of  sixty  centuries,  continuing 
almost  unchanged  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  bears  witness  to 
this  fact,  and  the  experience  of  Englishmen  in  India  affords 
the  strongest  possible  proof  of  its  vitality.  Man  is  prover¬ 
bially  a  paradox,  and  in  matters  of  religion  and  politics  the 
most  excitable  races  are  often  the  most  conservative.  The 
Irish  are  an  excitable  race ;  but  they  are  also  so  conservative 
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that  they  continue  to  speak  the  English  of  Shakespeare’s 
day  as  they  learned  it.  Their  “  brogue  ”  is  not  wholly  the 
product  of  the  introduction  of  English  words  into  Celtic 
mouths,  although  that  was  one  of  the  factors  that  produced 
the  Irish  dialect,  for  it  is  now  known  that  the  language 
spoken  by  the  men  who  conquered  Ireland  during  Elizabeth’s 
reign  strongly  resembled  the  English  found  at  the  present 
time  in  some  parts  of  Erin.  It  is  a  tongue  lying  between 
what  is  now  regarded  as  pure  English  and  the  broad 
“  brogue  ”  of  the  so-called  “  bog-trotter.” 

This  conservatism,  with  all  its  peculiarities  and  apparent 
contradictions,  is  a  force  of  vital  importance  in  the  history 
of  men,  and  it  is  a  force  that  cannot  be  neglected  in  religion, 
in  politics,  in  education,  in  reform  movements,  or  in  any 
other  department  of  human  endeavor.  To  overlook  it  is  to 
be  blind  to  the  truth ;  for  it  has  played  a  leading  part  in  many 
a  world  drama,  and  it  is  destined  to  continue  for  weal  or 
for  woe  so  long  as  time  endures.  It  is  ingrained  in  some 
natures,  it  is  engrafted  in  others,  and  it  shows  itself  now  and 
then  in  the  most  unexpected  ways  and  the  most  improbable 
places.  The  stability  of  human  relationships  depends  upon  its 
continuance  as  a  force  in  national  life;  but  it  must  be  bal¬ 
anced  by  other  forces,  or  progress  becomes  impossible. 

The  wonderful  stability  of  the  Chinese  Empire  was  the 
direct  product  of  this  force,  which  manifested  itself  through 
the  perpetuation  of  certain  teachings  almost  universally  at¬ 
tributed  to  Confucius,  although  most  of  them  were  merely 
edited  by  him  and  thus  rendered  easily  accessible.  These 
compiled  poems,  traditions,  precepts,  and  admonitions  ulti¬ 
mately  became  the  Chinese  Scriptures,  and  they  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  memory  as  the  fundamental  and  essential  things  in 
a  boy’s  education.  The  Yi  King  or  Book  of  Changes,  the 
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Shih  King  or  Book  of  Odes,  the  Shu  King  or  Book  of  Tra¬ 
ditions,  and  the  Li  K\  or  Book  of  Ceremonies,  in  particular, 
were  thus  rendered  sacred;  and  they  were  handed  down  as 
such  from  generation  to  generation. 

Confucius  himself  was  born  in  troublous  times  and  he 
died,  475  B.C.,  “  in  retirement,  a  neglected  and  disappointed 
man.”  His  writings,  however,  were  cherished  by  the  faith¬ 
ful;  and,  when  the  emperor  Che  Hwang-ti,  in.  221  B.C.,  or¬ 
dered  all  books  except  those  on  medicine,  divination,  and 
husbandry,  to  be  burned,  he  was  not  faithfully  obeyed,  al¬ 
though  it  meant  death  to  be  caught  with  a  copy,  excepting 
the  Yi  King,  of  any  of  the  “  Classics  ”  in  one’s  possession. 
The  next  emperor,  Kaou-te,  continued  the  embargo;  but  his 
successor  removed  it  and  sought  to  restore  the  destroyed 
works.  In  this  he  was  most  fortunate;  for  copies  reap¬ 
peared  from  strange  hiding  places,  and,  although  all  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  writings  had  been  forbidden  under  pain  of 
death,  men  were  found  who  knew  portions  of  them  by  heart. 

The  one  conspicuous  thing  about  Confucius  is  this.  He 
made  no  effort  to  be  original.'  His  sole  object  was  to  restore 
the  old  writings  to  influence  and  power.  He  succeeded,  and 
China  was  thus  preserved  from  all  internal  change.  The 
foreigner  became,  accordingly,  an  embodiment  of  evil,  and 
he  was  unable  to  make  any  impression  upon  the  people  for 
many  decades  or  even  centuries.  The  hold  of  Confucius  had 
to  be  broken  before  present  conditions  were  even  possible. 

The  Li  K\  was  already  old  when  Confucius  found  and  re¬ 
vised  it,  and  through  it  he  made  etiquette  supreme.  The 
Chinese  who  have  learned  the  Classics  ”  are  said  to  be 
the  most  “  cultured  ”  people  on  earth.  The  “  proper  thing  ” 
is  always  known,  and  it  is  always  observed.  “  Bad  form  ” 
is  therefore  extremely  rare,  as  those  who  have  come  in  touch 
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with  the  official  class  can  testify.  But  etiquette  is  not  sincer¬ 
ity,  and  in  this  matter  China  has  much  to  learn.  Her  busi¬ 
ness  integrity  often  puts  to  the  blush  nations  that  are  re¬ 
garded  as  being  more  enlightened;  but  business  dishonesty 
spells  ostracism,  and  ostracism  spells  starvation.  To  such  an 
extent  is  it  a  part  of  the  Chinese  religion  to  follow  implicitly 
the  teachings  of  “  the  Master,”  which  he,  however,  did  not 
originate  but  only  restored  to  power  and  authority.  He  did 
not  seek  to  change  but  to  preserve. 

That  this  type  of  mind  is  oriental  rather  than  merely 
Chinese,  must  be  clear  to  anyone  who  investigates  the  litera¬ 
ture,  and  in  particular  the  sacred  literature,  of  other  eastern 
peoples ;  for  he  will  find  the  same  characteristics  always  pres¬ 
ent.  Every  teaching  of  Siddhartha  Gautama,  the  Buddha 
or  “  Enlightened-one,”  every  incident  of  his  life, — nay,  every 
myth  concerning  him,  no  matter  how  strange,  received  the 
most  careful  attention  at  the  hands  of  his  followers,  and 
every  word  of  it  speedily  came  to  be  regarded  as  sacred. 
As  such  it  has  all  been  preserved,  and  no  one  among  the 
millions  of  his  disciples  ever  ventures  to  tamper  in  any  way 
with  the  documentary  evidence.  The  split  of  the  third  cen¬ 
tury,  B.C.,  has  widened  into  the  so-called  Northern  Bud¬ 
dhists,  with  their  corrupt  Sanskrit  versions,  and  the  corre¬ 
sponding  Southern  Buddhists,  with  their  books  in  Pali;  ex¬ 
crescences  of  various  kinds  have  been  added  to  each,  tint.l 
the  two  are  more  or  less  antagonistic ;  but  no  changes  in  the 
texts  of  either  are  ever  dreamed  of,  and  wherever  variant 
readings  appear  in  any  of  the  manuscripts  they  are  liable  to 
become  subjects  of  violent  controversy.  It  has  always  been 
so  in  all  such  matters  among  oriental  peoples,  and  so  it  al¬ 
ways  will  be  while  life  shall  last. 

Not  even  the  Koran  can  be  cited  as  offering  any  excep- 
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tion  although  the  Koran  is  comparatively  modern  and  its 
sources  can  be  determined  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy. 
Not  a  word  of  it  can  be  altered  by  a  Mohammedan,  and  if 
any  member  of  that  religious  body  attempted  such  a  thing 
be  would  probably  pay  the  penalty  by  forfeiting  his  life. 
The  text  is  regarded  as  sacred,  and  it  is  so  treated  by  every 
“  true  believer.”  All  others  are  ”  infidels,”  or  giaours,  and 
the  daily  prayer  of  the  devout  Mohammedan  is  for  their 
speedy  destruction.  Islam  is  therefore  fully  as  conservative 
as  China  is,  or  has  been,  and  its  Scriptures  are  quite  as  in¬ 
violate  as  the  Li  K\  itself  ever  was.  The  Koran,  indeed,  is 
regarded  as  divine,  and  every  word  of  it  is  supposed  to  have 
come  from  Allah  himself. 

Turning  now  to  the  Parsees,  who  are  the  modern  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  biblical  magi,  a  similar  condition  is  found. 
The  Zend-Avesta  and  the  other  books  of  their  sacred 
Scriptures  are  preserved  with  the  utmost  care.  Parts  of  the 
Zend-Avesta  have  been  lost  in  the  wars  and  vicissitudes  of 
the  past;  but  with  certain  exceptions  of  this  kind  it  is  still 
what  it  was  at  the  start,  and  such  it  will  remain.  Changes 
have  been  made  impossible,  so  far  as  it  was  in  the  power  of 
men  to  accomplish  a  thing  of  that  kind,  and  the  foundations 
of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  or  Zarathushtra,  as  he  is  known 
to  scholars,  have  been  preserved  with  the  utmost  care  and 
diligence.  Some  things  have  apparently  been  lost  through 
carelessness;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were  of  minor  im¬ 
portance,  and  they  do  not  vitiate  the  main  argument. 

Just  what  preceded  the  work  of  Zarathushtra,  we  do  not 
know.  Somewhere  in  the  past,  long  before  the  present  era, 
a  beginning  was  made;  but  it  is  shrouded  in  obscurity. 
Ahura-Mazda,  the  god  of  the  Parsees,  is  but  another  form 
of  the  Vedic  deity  Vanina;  but  Ahriman,  the  spirit  of  evil. 
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is  apparently  an  Iranian  creation.  The  two  form  the  basis 
of  the  peculiar  dualism  found  among  the  ancient  Persians 
according  to  which  there  is  or  has  been  a  never  ending  strug¬ 
gle  between  good  and  evil.  A  belief  in  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  the  good  parallels  in  a  general  way  the  Christian  idea  of 
a  millennium ;  but  no  historical  connection  has  been  established 
between  the  two.  Ahura-Mazda  is  ultimately  to  conquer 
Ahriman  and  cast  him  into  the  abyss,  where  he  will  be  for¬ 
ever  powerless.  The  modern  names  are  Ormazd  and  Angra 
Mainyu.  They  correspond  to  God  and  Satan. 

When  these  Iranian  fire-worshipers  emerge  from  the  dim¬ 
ness  that  surrounds  their  origin,  their  sacred  writings  have 
already  taken  on  a  definite  fixed  form,  and  exactly  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  Vedas,  which  are  the  Scriptures  of 
ancient  India.  Veda  means  “  knowledge  ” ;  but  the  writings 
themselves  contained  many  things  that  were  already  not  un¬ 
derstood  or  were  actually  misunderstood  by  the  priests  who 
used  them.  An  illustration  will  make  the  point  clear.  One 
of  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda,  sometimes  classed  as  a 
philosophical  composition,  contains  verses  such  as  these, 
w'hich  are  taken  from  Kaegi’s  “  Rigveda  ”  (pp.  88  f.) 

Who  gives  us  breath,  who  gives  us  strength,  whose  bidding 

All  creatures  must  obey,  the  bright  gods  even; 

Whose  shade  is  death,  whose  shadow  life  immortal: 

What  god  shall  we  adore  with  our  oblations? 

Who  made  the  heavens  bright,  the  earth  enduring. 

Who  fixed  the  firmament,  the  heaven  of  heavens; 

Who  measured  out  the  air’s  extended  spaces: 

What  god  shall  we  adore  with  our  oblations?  X.  121, 2,5. 

Although  some  poet  or  Rishi  {Rs\,  seer)  is  here  plainly  try¬ 
ing  to  get  behind  the  polytheism  of  his  day  in  a  hopeless 
quest  for  a  monotheistic  or  possibly  a  pantheistic  basis  for 
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his  belief,  the  true  character  of  the  stanzas  has  been  so  com¬ 
pletely  lost  sight  of  that  the  hymn  is  actually  regarded  as 
a  song  of  praise  to  the  god  Who ! 

Not  a  word  of  the  hymn  has  been  changed  for  centuries. 
Every  letter  of  it  has  been  sacred.  And  yet  its  meaning  has 
been  forgotten.  It  survives  as  a  sort  of  monument  to  what 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  Uie  scanty  remains  of  a  primitive 
monotheism,  and  it  bears  a  silent  but  most  effective  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  conservatism  of  the  Hindu  mind.  But  so  does 
the  entire  Veda.  It  was  formerly  a  crime  to  teach  any  part 
of  the  Ric  (Rig- Veda)  from  a  manuscript  or  a  printed 
page,  although  it  resembles  our  own  Book  of  Psalms  in  its 
form  of  composition  and  is  almost  as  long  as  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  combined.  It  was  transmitted  orally,  and  the  pupil 
had  to  learn  portions  of  it  daily  from  his  Guru.  To  this  day, 
in  India,  the  Qrotriya  priests  know  every  letter  and  every  ac¬ 
cent  of  every  hymn  by  heart  and  so  transmit  it.  The  very 
word  Qrotriya  means  “(one  who  has)  learned  by  hearing,” 
and  these  men  are  the  “  doctors  of  the  law,”  so  to  speak. 

This  is  but  half  the  story,  however,  as  will  presently  ap¬ 
pear.  When  the  hymns  were  collected,  they  were  already 
becoming  obscure  in  places  and  somewhat  uncertain  in  minor 
details,  and  the  text  was  accordingly  committed  to  writing 
in  several  different  forms.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Sanskrit 
that  the  words  of  a  line,  in  poetry,  are  written  continuously, 
as  if  they  were  one.  In  this  way,  phonetic  changes,  which 
were  constantly  being  produced  between  words,  sometimes 
united  them  very  closely ;  and,  in  the  general  process,  let¬ 
ters  also  were  apt  to  be  altered  in  form  and  appearance.  A 
practiced  eye  or  ear  would  be  likely  to  recognize  two  a’s  in 
a  single  long  a,  where  such  a  combination  was  made  by  join¬ 
ing  two  words  together,  or  an  initial  a,  where  no  letter  at  all 
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was  written  and  the  vowel  was  left  to  be  implied  by  the 
final  consonant  of  the  preceding  word;  but  mistakes  were 
possible,  and  the  phraseology  of  some  of  the  hymns  was 
dropping  out  of  use.  This  condition  was  therefore  met  and 
met  effectually. 

The  first  manuscript  to  be  prepared  evidently  contained 
the  “  Connected-text  ”  or  Sanhita-pa^/ia.  The  next  would 
naturally  supply  the  “  Word-text  ”  or  Pada-paf/ia,  in  which 
each  word  is  now  found  written  by  itself,  in  its  true  form. 
This  would  .seem  to  have  been  sufficient;  but  it  was  not  so 
regarded.  A  “  Step-text  ”  or  Krama-pa//ia  was  added,  in 
which  the  words  were  arranged  in  an  order  corresponding 
to  the  letters,  ah  be  cd  de,  etc.,  so  that  the  end  of  each  word 
was  shown  in  combination  and  by  itself.  Then  there  was  a 
“  Woven-text  ”  or  Jafa-paf/ta,  with  the  arrangement,  ah  ha 
ah,  be  cb  be,  cd  dc  cd,  etc.  In  addition  to  this,  another  form 
appeared,  called  the  “  Lump-text  ”  or  Ghana-pa//ia,  having 
the  combinations,  ah  ba  abc  eba  ahe,  be  cb  bed  deb  he,  be  cb 
bed  deb  bed,  etc.  At  least  two  of  these  are  entirely  needless; 
but  there  were  others  besides,  made  for  the  purpose  of  ren¬ 
dering  changes  in  the  sacred  text  utterly  impossible. 

In  spite  of  all  the  care  thus  exercised,  it  is  evident  that 
many  of.  the  hymns  have  not  altogether  escaped  alteration 
since  the  time  of  their  composition ;  for  inaccuracies  in  ar¬ 
rangement  and  even  in  subject  matter  have  been  repeatedly 
pointed  out.  It  is  therefore  certain,  first,  that  at  the  date 
of  compilation  errors  had  already  made  their  appearance, 
and,  second,  that  they  were  embodied  in  the  hymns  in  con- 
.sequence  of  an  inability  to  determine  the  exact  truth.  Frag¬ 
ments  of  partially  forgotten  hymns  seem  also  to  have  been 
inserted  where  they  appeared  to  be  appropriate,  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  goes  to  show  that  no  effort  was  spared  not  only  to  pre- 
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serve  every  particle  of  hymn  material  then  extant  but  also  to 
preserve  it  exactly  as  it  had  been  handed  down  through  the 
centuries.  This  was  merely  another  bit  of  oriental  conserva¬ 
tism  ;  but  it  is  deeply  significant. 

Other  things  have  been  handed  down  by  tradition,  until 
they  were  finally  committed  to  writing,  and  care  has  been 
taken  to  keep  them  accurate;  but  nothing  else  has  received 
such  minute  and  such  painstaking  attention.  It  is  now  fairly 
clear  that  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  so  transmitted  for 
a  long  time,  and  the  Indian  epics,  the  Maha-bharata  and  the 
Ramayawa,  are  said  to  be  recited  even  now  in  that  remarkable 
country.  Bards  spend  from  three  to  six  months  in  a  village 
entertaining  the  people  with  the  former,  and  they  know  it  by 
heart,  although  it  is  approximately  seven  or  eight  times  as 
long  as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  combined.  Occidental  scholars 
hardly  know  what  memory  means  in  this  connection.  They 
are  not  trained  to  do  so.  Among  orientals,  however,  such 
things  are  merely  a  commonplace.  It  is  therefore  not  safe 
to  judge  them  by  occidental  standards. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  Christ  accused  the  Jews  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  effectiveness  of  the  Old  Testament  by  means  of 
their  tradition  (Matt.  xv.  6,  Mk.  vii.  13)  ;  but  it  is  not  so  well 
known  that  he  referred  to  portions  of  the  Talmud,  which  had 
then  been  in  existence  in  definite  form  possibly  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  years,  although  a  much  greater  age  is  claimed  for  it. 
It  was  well  called  “  tradition  ” ;  for  the  Mishnah  was  the 
“Oral  Law,”  and  it  was  not  allowed  to  be  committed  to 
writing.  It  came  into  being  through  the  teachings  of  the 
Tannaim  or  “  Doctors  ”  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  appar¬ 
ently  (B.C.  175-40)  ;  but  it  was  not  codified  until  approxi¬ 
mately  A.D.  190.  It  applied  and  adapted  the  “  Written  Law  ” 
or  Pentateuch.  To  it  was  added  the  Gemara  or  “  Commen- 
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tary,”  of  which  there  are  two  recensions,  the  Palestinian  and 
the  Babylonian.  Both  belong  to  our  era.  The  latter  is  the 
one  usually  included  in  the  name  Talmud. 

Neither  version  of  the  Talmud,  according  to  the  evidence, 
was  committed  to  writing  before  the  year  500  or  possibly 
550  A.  D.,  although  the  larger  one,  the  Babylonian,  now  re¬ 
quires  almost  three  thousand  pages  in  folio  volumes  for  its 
presentation  in  printed  form.  It  was  therefore  preserved  by 
tradition  alone,  until  the  strain  upon  the  human  memory  had 
reached  the  breaking  point.  For  approximately  six  hundred 
years,  then,  this  growing  and  expanding  medley  of  doctrinal 
opinion  and  general  learning  was  transmitted  by  word  of 
mouth,  and  whatever  was  done  in  the  way  of  codification  was 
done  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  original  free  from  error 
and  from  verbal  changes.  It  is  still  the  chief  text  book  in  rab¬ 
binical  schools,  and  much  of  it  is  committed  to  memory  along 
with  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  amount 
that  Jewish  boys  can  quote  verbatim  is  little  short  of  marvel¬ 
ous  from  our  standpoint  but  not  from  theirs. 

Their  training  is  mostly  along  one  line.  The  western  youth 
is  educated  along  many  lines,  and  his  verbal  memory  is,  for 
the  most  part,  almost  entirely  iieglected.  He  has  text  books 
and  note  books  without  limit.  Prospective  Rabbis  have  one 
or  two  text  books,  and  their  note  book  is  their  brain.  This 
|jeculiarity  seems  to  be  a  common  oriental  one,  and  it  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  It  constantly  is  lost  sight  of  even  by 
scholars,  although  it  has  apparently  always  been  an  oriental 
trait  to  commit  everything  to  memory  verbatim.  The  fact  is 
significant.  It  explains  many  things,  especially  the  constant 
inaccuracies  in  quotation  to  be  found  in  all  ancient  documents, 
since  exact  verbal  memories  are  rare  and  variations  in  minor 
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details  are  therefore  inevitable  where  the  text  is  not  consulted 
and  everything  depends  upon  the  recollection. 

Why  the  meaning  of  this  is  not  more  fully  recognized,  is 
a  puzzle.  What  could  be  more  preposterous,  for  example, 
than  the  quiet  assumption,  on  the  part  of  modern  scholars, 
that  ancient  ones, —  nay,  that  fishermen  in  Galilee  and  kin¬ 
dred  folk  did  their  literary  work  in  modern  and  approved 
German  fashion?  That  this  is  implied,  or  taken  for  granted, 
must  be  clear  from  the  theories  constantly  put  forth  by  men 
who  are  regarded  as  authorities.  Take  the  doctrines  now 
taught  concerning  the  sources  (Quellen)  of  the  four  gospels 
and  see  what  it  involves.  Does  it  fit  into  the  known  facts  of 
oriental  methods  of  work?  Here,  again,  the  occidental  mind 
fails  to  comprehend  the  oriental  one,  and  it  is  led  into  sad 
blunders  in  consequence. 

All  persons  with  a  strong  verbal  memory,  either  natural  or 
acquired,  tend  to  repeat  verbatim  whatever  statement  has  fixed 
itself  in  their  minds  by  focusing  their  attention,  and  some  of 
them  find  it  difficult  or  even  painful  to  do  otherwise.  Indeed, 
for  some  such  persons  a  change  of  phraseology  may  at  times  be 
well  nigh  impossible,  as  actual'  experience  has  shown ;  for  the 
phenomenon  has  been  personally  observed  by  the  writer  in 
the  case  of  at  least  three  different  individuals.  What,  then, 
becomes  of  the  assumption  that  the  gospels  had  written 
sources  or  possibly  a  single  written  source? 

What  actually  happened  was  most  likely  this.  The  more 
important  sayings  of  Christ,  together  with  the  principal  events 
of  his  life,  began,  at  once,  to  be  repeated  by  his  disciples  in 
Iheir  gatherings,  and  they  immediately  tended  to  take  on  a 
definite  and  stable  linguistic  form.  A  tradition  was  thus  be¬ 
gun  at  the  very  start.  Less  important  matters  were  not  so 
well  formulated,  and  they  therefore  differed  more  in  the 
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phraseology  used.  When  it  became  possible  to  do  so,  the 
stories  were  repeated  among  those  not  classed  as  members  of 
the  apostolic  church ;  and  in  time  a  demand  from  other  lands 
called  for  a  written  text.  When  this  became  imperative,  the 
synoptic  gospels  were  prepared,  but  they  were  written  in¬ 
dependently,  each  author  drawing  on  the  common  traditional 
representations  that  had  been  formulated  by  the  church. 
These  were  supplemented  either  from  their  own  personal 
knowledge  or  from  that  of  others  whom  they  consulted.  When 
John  became  familiar  with  what  had  been  done,  he  wrote  his 
gospel  to  round  out  the  story,  epitomizing,  as  far  as  seemed 
wise,  what  had  already  been  said  by  the  others.  This,  at 
least,  is  what  the  facts  seem  to  indicate.  Modern  habits  are 
anachronisms  in  this  field,  but  they  are  constantly  postulated 
by  inference  if  not  by  intention. 

It  must  now  be  clear  that  twentieth  century  methods  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  such  as  are  in  use  among  the  scholars  of  the  West,  are 
no  criterion  whatever  by  which  to  test  those  employed  in  another 
era  by  scholars  of  the  East,  and  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  get  an  oriental  viewpoint.  This  is  simply  imperative,  if  any 
reliable  results  are  to  be  obtained  in  the  study  of  ancient  docu¬ 
ments,  especially  of  such  documents  as  those  embodied  in  the 
Pentateuch.  To  assume  that  this  work  can  be  the  outcome  of 
the  parasitical  methods  now  in  vogue  in  many  quarters,  is  to 
be  guilty  of  a  most  remarkable  lack  of  historical,  not  to  say 
literary,  perspective.  To  do  so  ignores,  in  a  manner  that  has 
long  excited  my  own  wonder,  the  plain  characteristics  of  all 
oriental  peoples,  including  even  those  of  the  modern  Jews. 
Excitable  and  capricious  they  may  be,  and,  in  some  things,  un¬ 
stable  or  fickle;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  fundamentals  of 
their  national  life  they  are  as  adamant.  The  same  thing  holds 
good  of  their  attitude  toward  their  sacred  writings.  The  text 
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is  fixed  and  inflexible.  Whatever  is  done  in  the  way  of  de¬ 
stroying  it  must  be  done  by  methods  of  interpretation  that  un¬ 
dermine  its  force.  In  this,  talmudic  methods  still  prevail  as 
they  have  for  centuries. 

But  what  bearing  do  all  these  things  have  on  the  critical 
theory,  which  is  the  real  object  aimed  at  in  this  series  of 
papers  ?  A  very  important  one ;  for  all  orientals,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  appear  to  preserve  every  particle  of  their  religious 
writings  with  the  most  painstaking  care  and  devotion.  Were 
the  Hebrews  an  exception  to  this  rule  ?  Were  they  less  care¬ 
ful  to  preserve  the  exact  form  of  the  original  documents  ?  Do 
their  descendants  indicate  in  any  way  that  they  were?  Do 
they  not,  on  the  contrary,  show  the  same  persistent  conserva¬ 
tism  with  regard  to  their  religious  rites  and  especially  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  written  “Word”? 

Most  orthodox  Jews  have  aspirations  for  a  son  who  knows 
the  Talmud,  which  involves  a  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  as  its  basis ;  for  he  imagines  that  the  possession  of  such 
a  son  will  insure  him  a  place  in  heaven.  Does  that  imply  that 
their  sacred  writings  are  now  lightly  held?  Does  that  imply 
that  they  ever  were  lightly  held  ?  Does  it  go  to  show  that  the 
“  Law  ”  was  merely  a  patchwork,  made  up  of  selections  from 
ancient  documents  plus  the  necessary  foundation  supplied  by 
an  accommodating  redactor? 

That  there  was  a  “  Law  ”  of  some  kind  even  in  the  days  of 
the  judges  has  been  shown  beyond  question  by  Rupprecht, 
as  has  been  made  clear  above,  Ivi.  639  ff.  That  it  was  also 
sacred  is  made  plain  by  internal  evidence  found  in  the  book 
of  Joshua.  That  it  involved  other  productions  more  ancient 
than  itself  is  certain  not  only  on  general  grounds  but  also  on 
its  own  authority ;  but  that  it  was  made  up  in  any  such  way  as 
the  critical  theory  postulates,  no  man  who  knows  the  pecu- 
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liarities  of  the  oriental  mind  can  possibly  believe.  Imagine  a 
redactor,  and  a  “  pious  ”  one  at  that,  poring  over  copies  of 
the  ancient  law,  sacred  and  secular,  compiling  a  mixture  of 
the  two  to  suit  his  own  ideas  of  the  fitness  of  things,  mixing 
in  information  brought  from  Babylon  which  he  had  acquired 
during  the  captivity,  then,  with  a  prescience  truly  divine,  add- 
ing  exactly  the  right  amount  of  antique  words  and  elements 
to  make  the  finished  product  fit  with  precision  into  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  an  age  some  twenty-four  centuries  later,  while 
patching  together,  incidentally,  single  sentences  from  two 
‘  different  contradictory  sources  and  doing  it  so  neatly  as  to 

make  a  united  whole  that  explains  the  two  different  statements 
and  removes  the  contradiction,  and,  finally,  foisting  the  cora- 
^  pleted  work  upon  his  own  day  and  generation  as  the  word  of 

God !  This  does  not  overdo  the  situation.  It  barely  does  it 
justice,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  too  mild. 

j  What  would  happen  to  a  man  who  tried  that  now  with  the 

i  Jewish  Scriptures?  What  would  have  been  likely  to  happen 

to  a  man  who  tried  it  in  the  early  days  of  the  return  from 
the  captivity?  Furthermore,  who  was  there  on  the  spot  that 
I'  either  could  or  would  do  such  a  thing?  And  what  was  his 

■’  object?  Was  it  to  help  his  countrymen  to  a  better  life?  Do 

men  who  forge  literary  documents  usually  show  any  great 
I  degree  of  anxiety  for  the  morals  of  other  men  of  their  time? 

'  And  if  any  such  do,  what  shall  be  said  of  their  own  character? 

Is  a  hypocrite  a  lovely  creature  to  contemplate?  But  what 
j  else  could  a  person  be  who  wittingly  did  a  thing  like  that  in¬ 

volved  in  the  critical  theory  and  then,  in  order  to  give  his  for¬ 
gery  more  weight,  palmed  it  off  as  the  work  of  the  great  law¬ 
giver  ?  What  would  he  himself  gain  thereby  ?  And  if  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men  were  associated  in  such  a  conspiracy,  would  that 
make  it  any  more  respectable?  Would  it  make  the  secret  any 
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more  secure?  If  the  thing  was  really  done,  how  did  they 
manage  to  conceal  it  so  effectually?  Is  it  conceivable  that  a 
redaction  of  that  kind  could  take  place  in  such  a  connection? 
Was  the  oriental  mind  capable  of  it,  with  its  natural  lack  of 
initiative  and  its  superstitious  conservatism  ?  And  if  any  such 
performance  was  possible,  could  it  also  be  possible  that  its 
accomplishment  would  escape  all  notice  until  our  day? 

It  is  true  that  ancient  documents  were  sometimes  rewrit¬ 
ten.  The  Hitopade(:a  (Hita-upadega)  or  “Salutary-instruc¬ 
tion”  of  the  Hindus  is  in  part  a  modern  version  of  the  Pah- 
ca-tantra  or  “  Five-threads  “  of  an  earlier  day ;  but  the  fact 
is  freely  admitted.  In  like  manner,  the  Katha-sarit-sagara 
or  “  Story-stream-ocean  ”  is  avowedly  based  on  the  Brhat- 
katha  or  “  Great-story  ”  of  a  more  ancient  time.  It  is  well 
named ;  for,  although  at  the  present  day  it  is  less  than  a  fourth 
as  long  as  the  Mahfi-bharata,  it  contains  a  tale  expressly  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  other  six  stories,  with  which  it  originally  formed 
a  group  of  seven,  were  destroyed  by  their  compiler  in  a  fit 
of  despair.  In  all  this  there  is  small  comfort  for  the  critical 
school  of  Pentateuchal  investigation,  however  much  they  may 
desire  to  make  use  of  it. 

The  Manava-dharma-gastra  or  “  Manavan-law-book,”  might 
seem,  however,  to  lend  them  some  aid ;  for  it  appears 
to  be  a  compendium  based  on  earlier  books  but  differing 
from  them,  although  it  does  not  profess  to  have  originated 
in  any  such  way.  It  has  been  regarded  as  merely  a  non¬ 
sectarian  version  of  the  ceremonial  law,  compiled,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  instruction,  from  certain  Sutras  or  “  Rules  attached 
to  the  Vedic  literature.  In  other  words,  it  has  been  assumed 
that  this  text  was  a  school-book  prepared  for  general  use 
among  all  Aryans.  But  even  then  it  must  have  been  in  a 
measure  an  independent  work  rather  than  a  mixture  of  di- 
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verse  elements  such  as  the  critical  theory  would  require;  for 
it  would  have  to  be  a  sort  of  summary  of  the  ceremonial  law 
without  the  minute  variations  of  the  different  schools  or 
sects. 

Among  some  orientals,  specialization  tends  to  run  mad.  It 
is  often  one  of  the  extremely  trying  things,  to  the  versatile 
occidental  resident,  that  individual  servants  perform  so  few 
tasks,  in  the  oriental  country  to  which  he  may  chance  to  have 
been  assigned,  and  he  is  apt  to  be  annoyed  at  finding  that  a 
complete  retinue  is  needed  in  the  management  of  a  household. 
The  Hindus  carried  this  specialization  even  into  their  re¬ 
ligion  ;  but  this  was  a  necessity,  in  a  way,  because  no  one 
man  could  possibly  memorize  all  that  was  involved  in  the 
various  “  schools  ”  of  Vedic  philosophy.  The  Manavans  had 
a  “  school,”  and  they  probably  had  Sutras  or  “  Rules  ” ;  but 
no  trace  of  them  has  been  found  as  yet.  It  is  supposed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  these  served  as  a  basis  for  the  present  law-book, 
the  Manava-dharma-qastra,  whose  title  may  mean  the  “  Law- 
book-of-Manu  ”  as  well  as  that  “  of  the  Manavans.”  As 
Manu  was  the  greatest  of  their  ancient  sages,  there  may 
seem  to  be  some  sort  of  a  parallelism  between  this  book  and 
the  Pentateuch ;  but  at  best  this  is  mere  conjecture. 

It  is  entirely  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  a  sutra 
was  lost  in  some  fashion  and  that  an  endeavor  to  supply  the 
lack  thus  occasioned  resulted  in  the  present  gastra.  But  the 
compilers  may  have  intentionally  confined  themselves  to  well 
established  practices  on  which  all  were  agreed,  and  they  may 
have  purposely  excluded  minutiae,  such  as  the  sects  were  apt 
to  indulge  in,  though  preserving  whatever  seemed  to  them  to 
be  at  all  vital.  The  change  of  name  from  sutra  to  gastra  would 
then  meet  every  possible  objection  on  the  score  that  the  book 
was  an  innovation.  The  real  object  seems  to  have  been  the 
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preparation  of  a  convenient  compendium,  in  which  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  the  ceremonial  law  could  be  found ;  and,  when  this  is 
once  recognized,  the  parallelism  ceases.  The  critics,  there¬ 
fore,  can  find  little  consolation  in  the  premises. 

Conservatism  was  not  affected  in  the  process ;  for  the 
things  that  were  old  and  avowedly  sacred  were  retained, 
while  those  that  were  merely  excrescences  of  later  and  grad¬ 
ual  growth  were  rejected.  The  process  did  not  differ  greatly 
from  what  might  result  if  an  effort  were  made  to  lead  a 
modern  denomination  back  to  the  New  Testament  by  exclud¬ 
ing  its  peculiar  and  non-essential  isms. 

Scholars  are  often  anything  but  practical.  They  rarely 
look  at  matters  from  the  practical  side.  No  better  evidence 
of  this  need  be  asked  for  than  that  found  in  the  rendering  of 
8  Kings  vi.  6,  which  has  reference  to  Elisha  and  the  axe- 
head.  What  the  Hebrew  actually  means  is  this:  “And  he 
sheared  a  pole  and  caused  it  to  go  in  thither,  and  made  the 
iron  to  flow.”  If  the  original  English  translators  had  been 
farmers,  they  probably  would  have  understood  this;  but  they 
were  not  farmers,  and,  being  scholars,  the  translators  have 
not  yet  understood  it,  although  the  very  next  verse  suggests 
the  true  meaning.  It  reads:  “And  he  said.  Take  it  up  to 
thee.  So  he  put  out  his  hand,  and  took  it”  (R.V.).  Why 
did  not  Elisha  take  it,  if  the  ordinary  interpretation  is  cor¬ 
rect? 

The  truth  is  that  he  cut  a  sapling,  stripped  it  of  its 
branches,  thrust  it  into  the  muddy  water,  found  the  axehead, 
worked  it  along  the  bottom  until  he  was  able  to  get  it  on 
the  pole,  and  then  brought  it  to  the  surface  where  the  other 
man  could  reach  it  from  the  bank.  The  whole  trouble  has 
been  that  no  one  has  looked  beyond  the  outward  appearance 
of  things,  which  is  exactly  what  is  the  main  difficulty  with 
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many  advocates  of  the  critical  theory.  They  are  caught  bv 
an  external  plausibility  that  is  fallacious. 

It  was  the  prophet’s  practical  common-sense  and  wonderful 
patience  that  appealed  to  the  narrator,  not  a  wholly  unneces¬ 
sary  and  improbable  miracle ;  for  God  never  makes  use  of 
any  such  thing  as  that.  It  is  not  in  keeping  with  his  char¬ 
acter.  There  is  always  a  clear' reason  for  a  genuine  miracle; 
but  one  may  search  in  vain  for  a  valid  excuse  in  this  instance. 
A  similar  miracle  is  involved  in  the  critical  theory;  for  this 
theory  runs  counter  to  Hebrew  characteristics,  to  human  ex¬ 
perience,  to  tradition,  to  probability,  to  oriental  conservatism, 

*  to  Jewish  superstition,  to  religion,  to  testimony  ancient  and 
modern,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  document  itself.  What 
possible  justification  can  it  have? 

The  testimony  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  must  also  be 
added  to  this  indictment ;  for  it  now  exists  in  a  manuscript 
that  is  believed  to  be  almost  as  old  as  the  Christian  era,  and, 
although  its  original  must  go  back  to  a  much  earlier  date, 
presumably  about  the  time  of  the  rupture  between  the  Jews 
and  the  Samaritans,  the  present  manuscript  differs  very  little 
from  the  Massoretic  text.  The  Samaritans  themselves  claim 
that  the  original  was  made  twelve  years  after  the  crossing  of 
the  Jordan ;  but  that  may  be  regarded  as  not  proved.  The 
language  is  practically  identical  with  the  Hebrew;  but  the 
alphabet  used  is  said  to  be  much  older.  The  Samaritan  wor¬ 
ship  dates  back  to  432  B.C.,  and  in  its  details  it  is  essentially 
the  old  Jewish  one  as  it  appears  in  the  Pentateuch.  It  orig¬ 
inated  in  the  refusal  of  certain  of  the  priests  to  obey  Nehe- 
miah’s  decree  and  divorce  their  foreign  wives.  One  of  them 
established  the  faith  at  Nablus  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Gerizim, 
and  it  has  continued  without  interruption  until  the’  present 
time,  as  this  Quarterly  has  shown,  lx.  601  ff. 
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This  means  that  since  about  the  year  433  1>.C.  the  Samari¬ 
tan  Pentateuch  has  existed  in  its  present  shape.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  the  “  Law  ”  at  that  date.  But  in  that  case  there  was  no 
adequate  opportunity  for  the  postulated  labors  of  the  re¬ 
dactor  or  the  redactors,  as  will  shortly  appear.  Now,  during 
all  the  centuries  since  433  B.C.,  no  comparison  of  texts  has 
been  possible,  because  the  mutual  hostility  of  the  Jews  and 
the  Samaritans  has  effectually  prevented  it.  And  yet  the 
two  agree  in  all  their  essential  points  except  certain  details 
covering  the  rival  claims  of  the  two  sects.  The  Samaritan 
text  was  highly  respected  by  some  of  the  early  church  fathers, 
as  shown  by  their  quotations  from  it,  and  this  fact  is  also 
significant,  as  has  been  indicated,  l.c.,  618. 

As  is  well  known,  less  than  one  hundred  years  intervened 
between  the  proclamation  of  Cyrus,  which  permitted  the  Jews 
to  return,  and  the  rupture  between  them  and  the  Samaritans. 
It  was  a  period  of  struggle,  hardship,  and  unrest.  Early  in 
Ezra  (iii.  2),  the  “law  of  Moses  the  man  of  God”  is  men¬ 
tioned,  and  Ezra  himself  is  called  “  a  ready  scribe  in  the  law 
of  Moses,  which  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  had  given  ”  (vii. 
6,  R.V.).  In  Nehemiah,  the  same  thing  appears,  and  a  whole 
chapter  (viii.)  is  given  to  the  reception  accorded  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  “  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  which  the  Lord  had 
commanded  to  Israel”  (1,  R.V.).  As  this  event  is  now 
placed  at  about  444  B.C.,  it  must  have  occurred  not  more  than 
ninety-four  years  after  the  proclamation  of  Cyrus.  How, 
then,  was  it  possible  to  produce  a  literary  forgery  in  such 
troublous  times,  give  it  the  name  of  Moses,  envelop  it  in 
the  sanctity  that  attends  a  sacred  document  of  great  age,  and 
completely  deceive  not  only  the  Jews  themselves  but  also 
their  spying  Samaritan  neighbors? 

The  latter  believed  that  the  Pentateuch  was  the  word  of 
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God,  and  it  is  clear  that  about  twelve  years  after  the  above 
date  they  had  it  in  essentially  its  present  shape.  How  did 
that  happen?  Was  it  a  mere  accident?  And  what  became 
of  those  other  documents  which  the  redactor  was  privileged 
to  use?  Did  he  destroy  them?  Was  there  but  one  copy,  the 
removal  of  which  would  cover  up  his  tracks?  How  did  he 
manage  to  do  the  thing  and  get  away  with  the  spoil?  Was 
he  the  only  one  who  knew  ?  And  if  there  were  others,  what 
became  of  them? 

The  ancients  had  a  habit  of  remembering  things,  and  they 
did  with  ease  what  few  moderns  can  do ;  for  they  were  able 
to  retain  what  they  had  heard,  and  repeat  it  in  the  same  ver¬ 
bal  form,  a  fact  which  has  a  bearing  on  certain  points  in 
Homer,  since  the  bards  of  those  days  had  that  kind  of  a 
memory  and,  wherever  the  same  thought  was  repeated,  nat¬ 
urally  tended  to  retain  unchanged  any  line  once  formulated. 
That  is  all  that  many  a  so-called  interpolation  really  amounts 
to  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey ;  for  it  is  simply  a  normal 
and  ordinary  repetition  due  to  the  poet’s  verbal  memory.  He 
could  not  help  reproducing  the  line,  unless  he  consciously 
tried  to  avoid  it. 

But  the  Jews  are  proverbially  keen  at  this  sort  of  thing  even 
now,  and  they  must  have  been  still  more  so  in  those  days. 
How,  then,  with  memories  of  that  kind  all  about  them,  did 
the  redactors  manage  the  thing?  Had  every  priest  or  Levite 
who  knew  enough  to  recognize  what  changes  had  been  made, 
become  a  party  to  the  fraud?  And  if  not,  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  them?  Had  they  ceased  to  exist  during  the  captivity ? 
And  where  were  the  “  documents,”  postulated  by  the  critics, 
during  all  that  time?  Were  they  stored  in  Jerusalem?  Did  the 
Jews  have  none  in  Babylonia  ?  And  was  there  no  one  who  knew 
them,  as  the  Rabbis  now  know  the  Pentateuch,  which  they 
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actually  commit  to  memory?  Do  modern  Jews  stop  cherish¬ 
ing  their  sacred  writings  in  the  midst  of  persecution  or  dis¬ 
tress?  Would  they  be  human  if  they  did  so?  Did  they  do 
so  during  the  captivity?  What  are  the  probabilities  in  the 
case? 

Again,  what  was  the  “  law  ”  that  was  found  in  the  days  of 
Josiah?  Was  it  one  of  the  “documents”?  Was  it  Deuter¬ 
onomy?  It  is  spoken  of  as  the  “book  of  the  covenant”  (2 
Kings  xxiii.  2),  and  the  natural  conclusion  is  that  it  was  the 
Pentateuch.  The  assumption  that  it  was  Deuteronomy  is 
based  on  the  other  assumption  that  the  Pentateuch  is  late.  Is 
such  a  position  sound,  or  is  it  merely  an  attempt  to  bolster 
up  a  pretentious  but  untenable  theory,  which  is  fast  becom¬ 
ing  desperate? 

In  the  preceding  paper,  the  variations  in  astronomical 
beliefs  were  outlined,  and  it  was  shown  that  Pythagoras  pri¬ 
vately  taught  his  disciples  what  was  essentially  the  true 
system.  About  seven  hundred  years  later  Ptolemy  taught  a 
wrong  system ;  but  it  was  accepted  for  about  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  years,  or  until  Copernicus  settled  the  whole  matter.  By 
a  curious  parallelism,  tradition  taught  the  Mosaic  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch,  Wellhausen  and  others  taught  that  it  was 
a  forgery,  a  doctrine  accepted  without  due  consideration  by 
many,  and  now  Wiener  is  showing  the  utter  inadequacy  of 
the  whole  critical  theory.  The  effort  to  ignore  him  will  fail 
and  fail  miserably. 

It  seemed  for  a  time  as  though  the  critics  would  destroy 
the  fourth  gospel ;  but  they  failed  to  do  so,  and  it  stands  to¬ 
day  as  strongly  entrenched  as  ever,  although  many  desire  to 
destroy  it  to  save  their  own  pet  theories,  as  has  been  shown 
above,  liii.  1  ff.  Such  men  reserve  the  right  to  change  their 
opinions,  and  they  are  sometimes  so  naive  as  to  say  that  they 
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wish  their  latest  opinion  to  be  taken  as  the  truth,  as  has  been 
previously  mentioned.  Hi.  (*7.  This  in  itself  is  quite  sufficient 
to  show  how  reliable  they  are  as  guides  and  just  what  should 
be  done  with  their  opinions. 

In  this  connection,  a  curious  thing  may  be  mentioned.  A 
remarkable  revival  of  interest  in  Bible  study  has  recently 
made  its  appearance,  and  the  critical  school  actually  claim 
that  the  credit  belongs  to  them,  as  Dr.  William  M.  MePhee- 
ters  has  already  ably  shown  in  these  pages,  Ixv.  GT9  ff.  They 
seem  to  be  incapable  of  realizing  the  truth.  The  interest 
really  is  due  to  them,  but  not  in  the  way  that  they  imagine. 
It  is  due  to  them  in  this  way:  men  are  turning  from  their 
teachings  in  disgust  and  going  back  to  the  Bible,  because 
they  are  coming  to  realize  that  it  and  it  alone  contains  the 
help  which  they  need.  They  have  not  all  so  formulated  it, 
but  they  all  show,  in  some  way  or  other,  that  this  is  their 
true  feeling,  although  some  of  them  carefully  avoid  the  whole 
subject  of  criticism.  Thinkers  everywhere  are  beginning  to 
sec  this  for  them.selves,  as  a  noteworthy  article  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  “Century”  (Nov.  1912)  plainly  shows.  It  is  entitled, 
“  The  Hungry  Sheep.”  In  it  Professor  William  L.  Phelps 
of  Yale  tells  of  the  experience  of  a  United  States  senator 
with  three  different  ministers  in  various  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  people  are  hungry  for  the  gospel,  and  the  ministers 
trained  by  the  critical  school  have  ”  nothing  to  offer  them  but 
wind.”  What  wonder  is  it,  if  they  want  the  Bible  and  call 
for  classes  in  which  they  can  study  it  for  themselves? 

In  the  light  of  what  has  now  been  said,  what  place  has  the 
redactor  of  the  critics  in  biblical  economy?  Does  he  justify 
himself?  Is  he  a  natural  factor  in  the  production  of  the 
Pentateuch  or  of  any  other  part  of  the  Bible  for  that  matter? 
Has  any  sacred  writing  on  earth  been  put  into  its  present 
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shape  in  any  such  way?  Have  not  all  of  them,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  been  the  result,  without  exception,  of  an  earnest  desire, 
on  the  part  of  faithful  disciples,  to  preserve,  in  their  exact 
form,  every  word  of  some  religious  teacher,  or  teachers,  and 
to  hand  down  unchanged  all  that  has  been  put  into  writing 
concerning  him  and  his  practices,  or  concerning  them  and 
theirs  ? 

The  additions  credited  to  the  Li  A'i  when  it  was  re-edited 
under  the  Han  dynasty  were  evidently  of  that  nature,  as  the 
present  form  of  the  book  plainly  indicates,  and  the  same  thing 
will  be  found  to  hold  good  everywhere,  even  including  the 
absurd  teachings  of  the  modern  Buddhists.  The  Rig- Veda 
shows  the  greatest  care,  with  its  multiple  texts  and  needless 
repetitions;  but  the  spirit  is  always  the  same,  and  conserva¬ 
tism  is  its  chief  characteristic.  The  Vedic  ritual  was  thus 
handed  down,  and  the  Brahmanas  portray  the  ancient  rites 
exactly  as  they  were  observed.  Where,  then,  does  the  pre¬ 
suming  and  sanctimonious  redactor  come  in?  And  what 
opportunity  is  there  for  his  sacrilegious  hands  to  do  their 
work?  How  could  he  possibly  manage  to  mutilate  and  yet 
patch  into  the  semblance  of  a  unit  the  sacred  writings  of  a 
great,  an  excitable,  a  thoroughly  conservative,  and  a  most 
intelligent  people?  Did  he  do  it? 

The  whole  history  of  mankind  goes  to  show  that  the  only 
natural  proceeding,  for  those  who  had  the  sacred  documents 
of  the  Hebrews  in  charge,  was  this.  First,  to  preserve  with 
care  every  scrap  of  them,  in  the  proper  order,  in  the  original 
form,  without  addition,  without  diminution,  and  without 
alteration ;  and,  second,  to  transmit  them  in  this  condition 
to  posterity.  That  was  the  task;  but  mistakes  could  not  be 
avoided  altogether,  so  long  as  men  did  the  work,  and  errors 
did  creep  in.  Notes,  intended  to  keep  the  meaning  clear, 
Vol.  LXX.  No.  278.  3 
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were  placed  on  the  margin  in  some  instances,  and  these  ulti¬ 
mately  became  parts  of  the  text  in  the  well-known  fashion 
No  escape  from  accidental  interpolations  and  other  mistakes 
such  as  these,  in  any  human  document  handed  down  by  man¬ 
uscripts  through  many  centuries,  is  possible;  but  any  scribe 
who  was  responsible  for  a  thing  of  that  kind  in  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  was  merely  the  victim  of  circumstances,  inasmuch  as 
such  errors  were  never  intentional  but  always  due  to  some 
fault  of  the  eye,  or  to  some  misunderstanding,  or  to  a  hyper- 
conscientious  effort  to  preserve  every  letter  intact.  Such  a 
scribe  was  as  far  removed  from  a  redactor,  in  the  critical 
sense,  as  the  Great  Bear  is  from  the  Southern  Cross. 

A  few'  differences  of  some  importance  in  the  Massoretic 
and  Samaritan  texts  must  be  accounted  for ;  but  they  are  evi¬ 
dently  due  to  a  dispute  concerning  the  true  and  original  place 
for  certain  acts  of  worship,  or  else  to  some  error  in  reading 
and  copying  the  original.  Interpolation  may  also  be  respon¬ 
sible  in  an  instance  or  two,  where  the  conflicting  claims  of 
Gerizim  and  Jerusalem  come  to  the  surface ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  actual  differences  found  in  the  two  texts  involve  but  a 
letter  or  two,  about  which  there  might  be  some  honest  varia¬ 
tion  of  opinion.  If  a  change  was  made,  it  was  based  on  the 
supposition  that  an  error  had  crept  into  the  text,  precisely 
as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

Errors  of  some  kind,  then,  there  must  be  in  the  Penta¬ 
teuch;  but  they  should  be  postulated  with  the  utmost  care, 
since  they  were  never  intentional  alterations  such  as  a  re¬ 
dactor  would  be  guilty  of.  The  changes  made  by  a  redactor 
are  positive  and  conscious  and  intentional,  and  he  so  modifies 
original  documents  as  to  produce  a  result  corresponding  to 
his  own  personal  views.  This  result  may  even  resemble  some 
of  our  own  parasitic  literature,  which  only  the  restraints  of 
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a  modern  copyright  law  seem  to  prevent  from  assuming,  in 
some  instances,  a  shape  almost  exactly  parallel  to  that  claimed 
for  the  Pentateuch  by  the  critical  theory.  Men  occasionally 
appear  to  judge  others  by  their  own  yardstick.  What  have 
the  critics  done  here?  The  real  scribes  subordinated  their 
own  ideas  to  the  sacredness  of  the  text.  They  never  tried 
to  make  it  over. 

This  does  not  mean  that  they  have  never  blundered.  They 
have  done  so.  They  would  hardly  have  been  human  if  they 
had  not.  They  have,  at  times,  inserted  material  where  it  did 
not  really  belong,  as  was  done  in  some  of  the  hymns  of  the 
Rig-Veda;  but,  without  exception  in  all  probability,  this  has 
been  the  result  of  an  honest  though  possibly  a  mistaken  effort 
to  preserve  all  the  sacred  writings  with  each  several  part  in 
the  place  where  it  seemed  to  belong.  The  mistake  was  due 
to  some  imperfect  understanding  of  the  facts,  or  possibly  to 
some  natural  prejudice,  a  thing  which  is  a  universal  human 
weakness.  It  was  not  an  intentional  alteration  of  the  original. 
Some  fault  in  judgment,  then,  was  the  source  of  the  change, 
where  any  was  made ;  and  this,  with  the  honest  desire  to  pre¬ 
serve  every  word  of  the  sacred  text  intact,  forms  the  key  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  Pentateuch,  as  the  next  paper 
will  try  to  show. 
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ARTICLE  III, 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  INDULGENCES. 

BY  ALFRED  H.  C.  MORSE,  D.D.,  DENVER,  COLORADO. 

No  doctrine  in  the  Roman  system  is  more  comprehensive, 
more  remarkable,  or  more  vital  than  that  of  indulgences.  In 
it  center  all  the  hierarchical  tendencies.  Its  development  is 
the  product  of  centuries  of  sacerdotal  pretensions,  based  upon 
an  originally  harmless  solicitude  for  the  purity  of  the  church 
membership.  Its  abuse  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation ;  and,  without  doubt,  its  practical 
operation  is  fraught  with  immeasurable  evil.  It  has  also 
been  the  butt  of  Protestant  attack  upon  Rome  for  centuries. 
But  neither  of  these  facts  will  argue  that  the  doctrine  is  desti¬ 
tute  of  reason  or  wholly  and  essentially  evil.  Justice  de¬ 
mands  that  even  Satan  be  heard  in  his  own  defense  before 
he  is  finally  judged.  I  shall  treat  in  this  article;  (1)  the 
rise  of  the  practice  of  indulgences;  (2)  the  statement  of  ih 
doctrine;  (3)  its  elements  of  truth;  and  (4)  its  abuse. 

I.  THE  RISE  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  INDULGENCES. 

1.  The  rise  of  indulgences  is  traced  to  the  ancient  peni- 
tential  system  in  the  early  church.  The  ancient  church  was 
distinguished  for  the  severity  of  its  discipline,  whose  object 
was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  dignity  and  purity  of  the  church; 
on  the  other,  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  offender.  Heresy, 
schism,  and  all  gross  crimes  incompatible  with  a  regenerate 
state  were  classed  as  mortal  sins.  All  members  of  the  church 
were  considered  free  from  the  penalties  attaching  to  these 
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sins,  through  the  efficacy  of  baptism.  That  is  to  say,  by  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  act  of  baptism,  they  were  placed  in  a  con¬ 
dition  of  grace.  But  such  persons  often  committed  post- 
baptismal  sins — sins  which  were  considered  venial,  that  is  to 
say,  they  were  sins  of  weakness,  which,  though  tending  to 
mar  the  effectiveness  of  sanctifying  grace,  could  yet  be  par¬ 
doned.  But,  for  their  absolution,  the  offending  parties  were 
subjected  to  temporal  punishment  in  this  world  or  in  purga¬ 
tory.  Moreover,  since  the  church  was  considered  to  be  a 
single  and  organic  whole,  possessing  in  its  presiding  head 
the  power  of  the  keys,  it  assumed  the  right  to  dictate  all 
forms  of  ecclesiastical  penalties,  as  atoning  for  the  shame 
which  post-baptismal  sin  brought  upon  the  body. 

Indulgence  is  originally  the  remission  of  these  ecclesiastical 
pains  and  penalties.  So  jealous  was  the  early  church  for 
the  purity  of  its  membership,  that  those  who  were  openly 
guilty  of  sin  and  disobedience  were  subjected  to  exclusion 
from  the  privileges  of  worship  and  chiefly  of  the  com¬ 
munion.  If  the  excluded  party  desired  readmission  to  the 
fullest  fellowship,  it  could  be  only  by  submitting  to  severe 
and  humiliating  discipline.  After  having  secured  a  fixed  and 
sufficient  amount  of  this,  the  penitent,  upon  evidence  of  con¬ 
trition,  was  readmitted  to  the  full  privilege  of  the  church. 
If,  perchance,  during  the  earlier  stages  of  his  probation,  he 
gave  evidence  of  a  contrite  heart,  the  severity  of  the  dis¬ 
cipline  might  be  relaxed,  or  the  duration  of  his  probation 
abridged.  This  was  the  first  step,  and  the  harmless  com¬ 
mencement,  of  the  practice  of  indulgence. 

2.  A  further  step  has  been  traced  by  Neander,  and  we 
think  quite  correctly,  to  the  old  Teutonic  system  of  composi¬ 
tion.  Rome  had  passed  her  mantle  over  whole  nations  of 
barbarians,  not  by  the  individual  method  of  evangelical 
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preaching,  but  by  the  wholesale  method  of  forcible  baptism 
In  administering  the  ancient  rules  of  church  penance,  some 
regard  was  paid  to  the  new  relations  which  had  sprung  up 
by  reason  of  this  barbarian  membership.  “  Thus  to  those 
who  personally  confessed  their  sins  to  the  priest,  it  was 
granted  as  a  favor,  that  they  should  not  be  subjected  to  any 
public  church  penance,  but  only  to  penitential  exercises  which 
were  to  be  performed  in  private.  There  was  a  deviation 
from  the  ancient  laws  of  the  church  also  in  this,  that  to  those 
who  confessed  their  sins  and  declared  their  readiness  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  penitential  exercises  imposed  upon  them,  the 
priest  might  grant  absolution  at  once,  although  they  could 
not  as  yet  be  allowed  to  partake  of  the  communion.”  ^  More¬ 
over,  there  were  now  many  regulations  respecting  church 
discipline  which  could  not  as  yet  be  adapted  to  the  untu¬ 
tored  masses,  neither  could  they  be  enforced,  without  en¬ 
countering  fierce  opposition.  This  circumstance  led  to  a 
modification  of  the  penitential  system  —  a  modification  which, 
when  once  begun,  easily  became  so  sweeping  as  to  endanger 
the  entire  principle  of  church  discipline,  so  essential  in  those 
rude  times.  The  Teutons  were  accustomed  to  pecuniary 
fines.  By  the  payment  of  specified  sums,  those  who  had  com¬ 
mitted  theft  or  murder  could  purchase  exemption  from  the 
punishment  of  those  crimes ;  and  by  composition  could  ap¬ 
pease  those  injured  or  the  relatives  of  those  murdered.  The 
discipline  of  the  church  was  now  x:olored  by  these  cus¬ 
toms,  and  a  composition  was  added  to  the  table  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  punishments.  Now,  those  who  could  not,  or  chose  not, 
to  submit  to  certain  kinds  of  penance  were  allowed  to  pay 
a  proportionately  estimated  sum  of  money;  and  this  money 

*  General  History  of  the  Christian  Keiigion  and  Church,  vol.  iil. 
p.  136. 
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was  applied  by  the  church  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  ran¬ 
som  of  captives,  the  erection  of  church  edifices,  or  to  the 
general  expense  of  public  worship.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that,  in  the  beginning,  indulgences  were  nothing  else  than 
substitutes  for  the  church  punishments  hitherto  customary, 
of  others  better  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  church  discipline  is  at  once  neces¬ 
sary  and  rational,  and  at  the  same  time  Scriptural.  Nor  can 
this  discipline  be  wholesome  and  effective  unless  attended  by 
external  disabilities  and  penalties.  Paul’s  advice  to  the  Cor¬ 
inthian  church  was  “  not  to  company  ”  with  the  incestuous 
offender  —  and  this  is  excommunication.  The  outward  dis¬ 
abilities  of  confession  and  penance  were  originally  designed 
merely  to  indicate  an  honest  contrition,  and  were  of  no  value 
in  themselves.  Put  when  the  forms  of  penance  were  later 
changed  to  meet  the  temperament  of  the  offender,  there  re¬ 
sulted  the  fatal  misapprehension  that  moral  deflections  might 
be  negotiable  in  terms  of  penance,  almsgiving,  fasts,  or  muni¬ 
ficent  contributions.  The  barbarian  races  began  to  feel  secure 
in  their  sins.  The  same  feeling  attached  itself  to  all  forms  of 
penance,  because  the  distinction  was  not  made  plain  between 
the  church’s  tribunal  and  the  divine  tribunal,  between  the 
church’s  absolution  and  the  divine  forgiveness.  Neither  was 
understood  the  all-important  place  which  penitence — honest, 
sincere  contrition — holds  in  the  entire  economy  of  salvation. 
So  it  happened  that,  by  a  gradual  and  almost  unconscious 
declination,  the  Scriptural  matter  of  discipline  degenerated 
into  perfunctory  absolution;  repentance  was  entirely  unmen¬ 
tioned;  penitence  was  replaced  by  penance,  which  itself  was 
quoted  in  terms  of  money  value;  and  the  untutored  mind 
thought  it  possible,  by  this  method,  to  purchase  exemption 
not  only  from  the  punishment  of  s‘in,  but  also  its  forgiveness 
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— that  is,  by  monetary  payments  to  become  relieved  from 
both  the  temporal  and  eternal  consequences  of  wrongdoing. 

3.  A  further,  and  most  prodigious,  step  was  taken  under 
the  impulse  to  prosecute  a  crusade  against  the  hated  Moslem 
then  in  possession  of  the  sacred  tomb.  At  the  Council,  or 
Synod,  of  Clermont  in  1096  Pope  Urban  II.  promised  to  all 
who  took  part  in  this  crusade,  which  he  proposed  as  a  highly 
meritorious  ecclesiastical  work,  indulgentias  plenarias;  and 
from  that  date,  for  a  period  of  two  hundred  years,  this  grace 
of  the  church  continued  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  for 
renewing  and  enlivening  these  expeditions,  although  it  was 
evident  to  the  unprejudiced  contemporary  that  the  adventur¬ 
ers,  when  they  crossed  the  Mediterranean,  did  not  undergo  a 
change  of  character  with  the  change  of  climate.  Then  this 
same  grace  was,  ere  long,  extended  to  the  military  expedi¬ 
tions  set  on  foot  against  the  heretics  in  Europe;  and  at  last 
by  Boniface  VIII,,  in  1300,  to  the  year  of  Roman  Jubi¬ 
lee.  From  the  development  of  the  system  of  indulgences,  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  readily  a  conscientious  principle  may  be¬ 
come  perverted,  how  a  truth  may  come  to  assume  the  feat¬ 
ures  of  error  and  heresy. 

II.  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  INDULGENCE. 

Man  is  a  creature  of  action  rather  than  of  thought.  He 
first  acts,  and  then  thinks.  He  performs,  and  then  explains 
or  justifies  himself.  So  with  the  matter  of  indulgence.  When 
the  practice  had  become  so  common  as  to  awaken  some  crit¬ 
icism,  it  was  not  wanting  in  strong  minds  to  propound  its 
rationale.  For  a  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  indulgence, 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  three  schoolmen  —  Alexander  of 
Hales,  Albert  the  Great,  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Alex- 
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ander,  especially,  laid  the  foundation.  St.  Thomas  completed 
the  structure. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  penitence  and  penance.  (And  it  is  not  likely  that  these 
schoolmen  confused  them.)  The  former  is  inward  and  fun¬ 
damental;  the  latter  is  external  and  simply  expressive.  But, 
as  there  was  a  general  bent  of  the  age  toward  the  external 
and  legal,  a  superior  value  came  to  be  attached  to  the  bodily 
expression  of  a  spiritual  experience.  Penance  was  raised  to 
a  sacrament,  in  which  the  essentia  became  the  accidentia. 
Contrition  of  heart  and  confession  by  mouth  were  subor¬ 
dinated,  and  satisfaction  by  works  comprised  the  heart  of  the 
practice.  We  shall  now  notice  the  speculations  of  these  three 
schoolmen,  offered  in  justification  of  the  practice  of  indul¬ 
gence. 

1.  Alexander  of  Hales  (1245)  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
doctrine  of  indulgence  when  he  advanced  the  theory  of  the 
treasure  of  the  church.  The  historian  Ullmann  briefly  sum¬ 
marizes  this  theory  as  follows :  ‘  Christ,  the  God-man,  by  his 
meritorious  suffering  and  death,  has  not  only  made  a  suf¬ 
ficient,  but  a  more  than  sufficient,  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of 
mankind.  He  has  acquired  a  superabundance  of  merit.  This 
superfluous  merit  of  Christ  is  conjoined  with  that  of  the 
martyrs  and  saints,  which  is  similar  in  kind,  though  smaller 
in  degree,  for  they  likewise  performed  more  than  the  divine 
law  required  of  them.  The  sum  of  these  supererogatory 
merits  and  good  works  forms  a  vast  treasure,  which  is  dis¬ 
joined  from  the  person  who  won  or  performed  them,  exists 
objectively,  and  having  been  accumulated  by  the  Head  and 
members  of  the  church,  and  intended  by  them  for  its  use,  it 
belongs  to  the  church,  and  is  necessarily  placed  under  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  its  representatives,  especially  the  Pope,  who 
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is  supreme.  It  is  therefore  competent  for  the  Pope,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  measure  of  his  insight  at  the  time,  to  draw  from 
this  treasure,  and  bestow  upon  those  who  have  no  merit 
of  their  own,  such  supplies  of  it  as  they  require.’  “  Indul¬ 
gences  and  remissions,”  says  Alexander,  “are  made  from 
the  supererogatory  merits  of  Christ’s  members,  but  most  of 
all  from  the  superabundance  of  Christ’s  own,  the  two  con¬ 
stituting  the  church’s  spiritual  treasure.  The  administration 
of  this  treasure  does  not  pertain  to  all,  but  to  those  only  who 
occupy  Christ’s  place,  viz.  the  Bishops.”  This  theory  of  Alex¬ 
ander’s  would  not  have  been  possible  without  his  underlying 
theory  of  the  church  (which  is,  indeed,  the  orthodox  Catho¬ 
lic  theory),  viz.  that  the  church  is  a  gigantic  and  organic 
whole,  not  only  by  spiritual  sympathy  and  fellowship,  but 
by  reason  of  the  external  bonds  afforded  in  the  sacraments. 
And,  inasmuch  as  he  regarded  the  church  as  an  organic 
whole,  this  transference  of  merit  from  one  member  to  an¬ 
other  did  not  occur  to  him  as  infringing  upon  God’s  penal 
justice.  Since  God  only  knew  the  offending  party  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  body,  his  disabilities,  occasioned  by  transgression, 
could  be  relieved  by  the  superabundant  health  of  the  entire 
body,  just  as  our  whole  circulatory  system  musters  for  the 
relief  of  some  enfeebled  organ  of  our  physical  bodies.  It 
did  not  infringe  on  God’s  justice,  he  thought,  since  in  every 
case  he  inflicts  punishment  and  demands  satisfaction,  and 
this  within  the  precincts  of  the  church.  For,  says  he,  when 
the  Pope  gra,nts  plenary  indulgence,  he  inflicts  a  penalty, 
inasmuch  as  he  obliges  the  church,  or  one  of  its  members,  to 
make  satisfaction.  Or  it  may  also  be  said.  The  treasure 
the  church,  from  which  the  indulgence  is  taken,  is  derived 
substantially  from  Christ’s  merit,  and  hence  God  still  pun¬ 
ishes  evil,  having,  as  God-man,  suffered  and  satisfied  for  us. 
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Alexander  of  Hales  maintained  that  the  absolution  granted 
by  the  church  availed  also  before  the  divine  tribunal,  and 
that  indulgences  reached  even  to  the  relief  of  souls  in  purga¬ 
tory,  providing  that  the  power  of  the  keys  belonged  to  the 
party  dispensing,  and  faith,  love,  and  devotion  be  exercised 
by  the  party  receiving  it. 

2.  Albert  the  Great  (1280)  held  substantially  the  views 
of  Alexander  of  Hales,  though  he  modified  and  amplified 
them  in  some  particulars.  This  was  mainly  in  regard  to  the 
(fUcacy  of  indulgence.  He  held  that  indulgence  coidd  not 
be  merely  “  a  pious  fraud,”  by  which  men  were  enticed  to 
the  performance  of  good  works,  for  this  would  be  child’s 
play  or  heresy.  Neither  would  he  assert  that  an  indulgence 
was  arbitrary,  and  accomplished  unconditionally  all  that  it 
expressed.  In  order  to  its  effectiveness,  six  conditions  were 
necessary:  viz.  competent  authority  and  a  pious  cause  on  the 
part  of  him  who  dispensed  it;  repentance  and  faith  in  the 
power  of  the  keys  on  the  part  of  the  receiver;  and,  on  the 
part  of  the  church,  a  superabundance  of  merit  and  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  deliverance  for  which  indulgence  was  in¬ 
stituted. 

3.  It  is  to  the  veteran  scholastic  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
(1225  ?-74)  that  we  look  for  an  exhaustive  justification  of  the 
practice  of  indulgence.  He  treats  the  matter  under  three 
divisions  —  indulgence  itself,  the  party  dispensing  it,  and  the 
party  receiving  it. 

(1)  Indulgence.  Under  this  division  he  treats:  (a)  its  au¬ 
thority;  {h)  the  reason  of  its  efficacy;  (c)  the  extent  of  its 
efficacy. 

(a)  The  authority  for  indulgence  he  finds  in  the  very 
nature  of  Christ  and  his  work.  Christ’s  treatment  of  the 
adulteress  shows  that  he  is  able  to  remit  the  penalty  of  sin 
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without  satisfaction.  So  could  Peter,  since  to  him  were  in¬ 
trusted  the  keys  of  the  kingdom.  So  could  Paul,  as  is  seen 
in  his  treatment  of  the  incestuous  Corinthians.  So,  also,  can 
the  church,  since  its  head  is  Peter,  and  its  powet  is  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  Paul.  Moreover,  the  church  is  infallible.  It 
sanctions  the  practice  of  indulgence;  ergo,  indulgence  must 
be  valid.  He  further  held  that  indulgence  not  only  remitted 
the  penalty  imposed  by  the  church,  but  also  that  it 
was  efficacious  for  the  penalty  imposed  by  God  in  pur¬ 
gatory;  that,  by  virtue  of  the  power  conferred  upon  Peter, 
the  church  could  absolve  from  all  temporal  penalties,  after 
contrition  and  confession. 

(h)  The  efficacy  of  indulgence  lay  in  the  oneness  of  the 
church,  in  whose  membership  are  many  who  have  done  sup¬ 
erabundant  works,  which  constitute  a  vast  treasure  of  the 
church.  Indeed,  so  vast  is  the  treasure  that  it  greatly  exceeds 
the  measure  of  the  guilt  of  all  living,  especially  when  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  merits  of  Christ.  Christ  died  to  redeem  the 
church.  The  superabundant  works  of  the  saints  were  not 
performed  for  this  or  that  individual  who  might  need  par¬ 
don,  but  for  the  whole  church,  even  as  Paul  said,  “  I  fill  up 
that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  for  his  body’s 
sake,  which  is  the  church”  (Col  i.  24).  Moreover,  St. 
Thomas  held  this  treasure  to  be  under  the  control  of,  and 
subject  to  the  appointment  by,  the  head  of  the  church,  I.  e. 
the  Pope. 

(c)  Respecting  the  extent  of  indulgences,  St.  Thomas 
followed  Alexander  and  Albert,  and  affirmed  that  indulgence 
possessed  all  the  validity  which  the  church  declared  it  to 
have,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  conditions  upon  which  indul¬ 
gence  is  granted.  It  is  not  conditioned  by  the  piety  of  the 
recipient,  nor  by  the  judgment  of  good  men,  but  it  is 
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measured  only  by  the  measure  of  its  cause.  But  the  real 
cause  is  the  merit  of  the  church,  and  therefore  the  extent 
of  the  indulgence  need  only  correspond  therewith.  The  mer¬ 
its  of  the  church  were  collected  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  the  church  in  general.  Hence  they  could  be  granted 
in  return  for  any  service  in  the  interests  of  the  church;  such 
as  war  against  heretics,  building  churches,  etc.  Thus  he 
considered  indulgence  as  the  granting  of  a  spiritual  thing 
in  return  for  a  spiritual  thing. 

(2)  As  to  the  party  dispensing  indulgences,  St.  Thomas 
limited  this  privilege  to  the  Bishop  or  Pope.  This  was  because 
indulgence  was  taken,  not  from  the  merits  of  this  or  that  con¬ 
gregation,  but  from  the  merits  of  the  entire  church,  and 
therefore  could  be  granted  only  by  him  who  presided  over 
all.  The  bishops  were  the  deputies  of  the  Pope,  and  hence 
they  could  dispense  only  under  his  direction;  as  could,  also, 
the  deacons  and  nuncios  when  so  authorized;  but  the  power 
in  plenitude  belongs  only  to  the  Pope.  St.  Thomas  held 
that  the  dispensing  party  might  even  be  in  mortal  sin,  and 
still  not  nullify  the  indulgence,  since  it  was  not  granted  in 
his  own  merit,  but  in  the  merit  of  the  treasure  itself. 

(3)  Respecting  the  party  receiving  indulgence,  St. 
Thomas  maintained  that  repentance  was,  of  course,  an  es¬ 
sential  prerequisite ;  that  indulgence  might  benefit  monks ; 
and  that,  by  a  special  provision,  even  the  dead  might  be 
benefited  by  it.  This  latter,  not  because  the  dead  could  fur¬ 
nish  any  spiritual  work  in  exchange;  but,  since  the  good 
W’ork  is  done  by  some  one,  the  indulgence  might  read  in 
favor  of  the  performer  and  his  father,  for  instance ;  the  bene¬ 
fit  accruing  to  the  latter  not  by  judicial  acquittal,  but  by 
intercession;  and  this  is  possible  upon  the  theory  that  the 
church  militant,  triumphant,  and  patient  are  one;  so  that 
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the  triumphant  may  intercede  effectively  for  the  militant  the 
militant  for  the  patient.  (The  patient  are  those  in  purgatory ) 

III.  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  TRUTH  IN  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  IN¬ 
DULGENCES. 

1.  As  fundamental  to  indulgences,  the  Romanist  em¬ 
phasizes  the  distinction  between  the  guilt  and  the  penalty  in¬ 
volved  in  all  sin ;  nor  does  he  claim  that  by  indulgence  he  can 
relieve  from  guilt.  This  God  alone  can  do,  and  then  only 
through  the  merits  of  Christ.  We  must  not  only  concede 
that  there  is  this  difference  between  guilt  and  penalty;  but, 
also,  that  when  God  pardons  guilt  he  does  not  remit  tem¬ 
poral  punishment.  In  confirmation  of  this  view,  see  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Adam.  Though  he  may  have  repented,  and,  through 
the  merits  of  the  future  Saviour,  he  may  have  been  saved, 
yet  “  death  passed  upon  all  men,”  and  “  by  the  offense  of 
one  man  judgment  came  upon  all  men  unto  condemnation.” 
(See,  also,  2  Sam.  xii.)  Though  David  repented,  and  the 
Lord  had  taken  away  his  sin,  that  he  should  not  die;  yet 
“  the  child  that  was  born  to  him  should  surely  die.”  (See, 
also,  Num.  xiv.,  when  Moses  prayed:  “Pardon,  I  beseech 
thee,  the  iniquity  of  this  people,  according  to  the  greatness 
of  thy  mercy,”  etc,,  and  the  Lord  said,  “  I  have  pardoned 
according  to  thy  word  ” ;  yet  he  allowed  none  of  those  who 
had  provoked  him  to  see  the  land  which  he  swore  unto  their 
fathers.) 

2.  A  second  element  of  truth  we  notice  is  in  the  doctrine 
of  penance,  of  which  indulgence  is  the  practice.  According 
to  this,  forgiveness  of  sin  belongs  to  God  alone,  and  this 
only  through  the  merits  of  “  One  Mediator,  one  Lord  and 
Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ.”  Moreover,  this  forgiveness  is  con¬ 
ditioned  upon  contrition  and  confession  (though  the  great 
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trouble  here  is,  that  the  confession  is  to  the  priest;  yet  the 
Scripture  enjoins  this  confession  of  faults  “  one  to  another  ” 
as  wholesome).  Even  the  Protestant  minister  is  able  to  as¬ 
sure  the  contrite  party  who  confesses  his  sins,  that  for¬ 
giveness  is  his;  the  great  difficulty  with  the  Catholic  view 
being  that  contrition  does  not  necessarily  mean  repentance. 
Contrition  is  sorrow  for  sin.  Repentance  is  a  sorrow  for 
sin  combined  with  a  turning  from  it.  Moreover,  the  virtue 
in  confession  does  not  reside  in  the  fact  that  it  is  made,  but 
that  it  is  made  to  God. 

3.  The  Romanist  adds  to  the  above  the  element  of  satis¬ 
faction  as  essential  to  make  the  sacrament  complete.  That  is, 
by  certain  specified  acts,  or  good  works,  the  recipient  pro¬ 
poses  to  repair  the  evil  he  has  done.  This  is  not  with  a  view 
to  the  guilt  or  eternal  punishment,  but  to  the  temporal  punish¬ 
ment  which  we  have  seen  attaches  to  sin,  i.  e.  a  punishment, 
or  penalty,  which  must  work  itself  out  either  in  this  world 
or  in  purgatory.  The  Romanist  believes  that  by  these  good 
works  he  can  aid  his  contrition  and  confession,  and  remove 
the  penalty.  Now,  there  is  a  small  element  of  truth  in  this. 
The  Protestant  believes,  also,  that  good  works  are  necessary, 
not  to  relieve  the  impending  penalty,  but  as  evidence  of  his 
repentant  heart ;  that  a  right  heart  will  occasion  right  acts ; 
that  “  faith  without  works  is  dead  ” ;  but  after  this  the  Ro¬ 
manist  and  Protestant  separate. 

4.  In  the  problem  of  absolution  itself,  there  is  a  real  ele¬ 
ment  of  truth.  We  cannot  here  explain,  nor  does  our  sub¬ 
ject  require  us  to  furnish  an  exhaustive  discussion  of,  this 
difficult  question.  Nevertheless,  Jesus  announced  an  en¬ 
during  fact  when  he  committed  to  the  church  the  power  of 
“binding  and  loosing.”  The  truth, is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  church  was  to  realize  God  in  humanity.  Its  conscience 
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and  heart  upon  matters  of  right  and  wrong  were  to  represent 
the  highest  actualized  among  men.  (It  might  attain  to  iden¬ 
tity  with  God’s.)  And  as  possessors  of  truth,  which  is  a 
two-edged  sword,  there  is  a  very  real  sense  in  which  the 
church  can  bind  and  loose.  But  this  power  is  not  to  the 
church  as  an  organization,  but  to  the  individuals  in  the 
church  as  possessors  of  truth. 

5.  Again,  there  may  be,  there  doubtless  is,  a  sense  b 
which  God  spares  the  evil  for  his  elect’s  sake,  though  not, 
we  think,  with  the  meaning  that  the  Catholic  claims.  He 
cites  Gen.  xviii.  where,  for  the  sake  of  his  just  persons,  the 
Lord  would  have  saved  Sodom  and  Gomorrah;  Isa.  xxxvii., 
where,  for  the  sake  of  David  his  servant,  he  actually  did 
‘‘  protect  ”  and  “  save  ”  Jerusalem.  He  cites  numerous  othir 
passages.  This,  however,  we  do  not  think  was  because  David 
or  Abraham,  for  instance,  had  done  more  “that  was  right” 
than  was  necessary  for  their  own  salvation,  but  because  they 
were  righteous  men ;  and  “  the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of 
the  righteous  man  availeth  much.” 

0.  There  is  a  sense,  moreover,  in  which  the  church  is  a 
whole;  but  this  is  not  the  wholeness  of  an  organic  unit,  ef¬ 
fected  through  the  sacraments,  but  a  spiritual  unity  begotten 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

IV.  THE  ABUSE  OF  THE  DOCT-INE  OF  INDULGENCES. 

In  addition  to  the  remarks  which  have  been  necessary  in 
connection  with  the  concessions  above,  the  objections  which 
may  be  offered  to  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  are  “  legion,” 
and  hence  cannot  be  treated  in  detail.  They  may,  however, 
be  suggested  by  the  following  observations: — 

1.  The  doctrine  of  indulgences  introduces  a  contradiction 
into  the  Catholic  system,  inasmuch  as  the  works  of  satis- 
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faction,  which  were  originally  an  integral  part  of  the  sacra¬ 
ment  of  penitence,  are  now  entirely  disconnected  from  it,  and 
viewed  as  a  matter  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 

2.  Again,  it  has  this  radical  defect  that  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  things,  which  can  be  taken  only  as  spiritual  magni¬ 
tudes,  are  here  treated  as  material  ones,  quality  being  treated 
as  quantity.  Indeed,  in  estimating  the  merit  of  Christ’s  work, 
it  is  found  not  so  much  in  the  sacrifice  and  love,  as  in  the 
quantity  of  blood  shed. 

3.  Moreover,  in  respect  of  the  merits  of  the  saints,  these 
are  found  not  in  their  moral  character,  but  in  the  volume  of 
good  works. 

4.  Again,  we  do  not  think  that  the  Scripture  allusions  to 
fasts  and  alms  will  warrant  the  church  in  enjoining  them  as 
a  perpetual  method  of  penance. 

5.  Further,  they  make  the  imputation  of  Christ’s  merit 
(and  the  saints’)  to  be  a  purely  external  transference;  for, 
although  they  make  a  penitent  mind  essential,  yet  the  merit 
is  not  received  in  virtue  of  the  state  of  mind,  but  in  return 
for  the  good  works  done  by  one  for  the  church;  and  the 
work  itself  is  quite  external  and  isolated. 

6.  Moreover,  the  transference  of  merit  is  not  a  moral  or 
religious  act,  but  purely  judicial  and  perfunctory,  so  that  the 
dispenser  might  himself  be  in  mortal  sin  and  still  not  in¬ 
validate  the  procedure,  as  long  as  he  shared  the  judicial  power 
of  the  church.  The  whole  was  thus  a  legal  institution  com¬ 
puted  in  ecclesiastical  arithmetic,  and  in  bold  contrast  to  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  kingdom. 

7.  This  doctrine  rests  not  only  upon  the  theory  of  good 
works,  but  also  that  a  man  may  do  more  good  than  is  es¬ 
sential  to  his  own  salvation,  and  may  thus  add  to  a  store,  or 
treasure,  of  the  church. 
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8.  Again,  it  invades  the  religious  domain,  and  attacks  the 
very  glory  of  God  by  its  theory  of  an  unerring  and  omnis¬ 
cient  judicial  power  in  the  church.  It  makes  the  tribunal  of 
the  church  and  the  tribunal  of  God  to  be  identical.  And  the 
Pope  is  the  head  of  the  church,  and  hence  it  exalts  him  to 
the  place  of  God,  and  asks  the  Omnipotent  to  share  with  him 
His  glory. 

i).  ‘‘  Granting,  however,  that  the  whole  doctrine  were  well 

founded,  the  position  assigned  to  the  Pope  would  be  one 
elevated  far  above  the  reach  of  fancy,  and  could  be  desig¬ 
nated  only  as  that  of  a  terrestrial  god.  What  an  infinite 
amount  of  obligation  would  it  impose  upon  the  papacy,  and 
with  what  conscientiousness,  sharpened  to  the  utmost,  ought 
the  popes,  if  they  were  bold  enough  to  believe  that  such  pleni¬ 
tude  of  power  had  actually  been  lodged  in  the  hands  of  any 
child  of  the  dust,  to  dispense  the  lofty  blessings  committed 
to  their  trust!  How  carefully  ought  they  to  have  guarded 
them  from  debasement!  and  yet,  what  do  we  see?  Abuse 
upon  abuse,  and  profanation  upon  profanation,  in  ascending 
scale,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  until  at  last  moral  indig¬ 
nation  bursts  like  a  tempest  upon  their  impiety.”  ^ 

10.  Centuries  of  the  practice  of  indulgences  have  suffi¬ 
ciently  demonstrated  that,  guard  the  doctrine  as  carefully  as 
it  can  be,  with  subtleties  and  sophistries  of  argument,  still 
it  inevitably  leads  the  unlettered  mind  to  think  that  one  can 
in  some  way  slip  past  the  obligation  to  personal  righteous¬ 
ness  and  evade  the  requirement  “  to  cease  to  do  evil  and  learn 
to  do  well.”  Sound  Christian  judgment  must  therefore  be 
given  against  the  whole  system  of  Indulgences. 

’  Ullmann. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

JUDGMENT  OR  JUDGMENTS? 

A  STUDY  IX  BIBLICAL  ESCHATOLOGY. 
by  the  reverend  william  H.  bates,  D.D.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

In  the  realm  of  religious  thought,  the  domains  of  Theology 
(the  doctrine  of  God),  of  Christology,  Soteriology,  Pneuma- 
tology,  Ecclesiology,  have  been  thoroughly  explored,  defi¬ 
nitely  mapped  out,  if  not  minutely  platted ;  but  is  the  tract 
of  Eschatology  —  the  doctrine  of  last  things  —  adequately, 
or  even  correctly,  bounded,  as  the  lines  are  popularly  thought 
to  be  run?  Bearings  have  indeed  been  taken,  delimitatiqns 
have  been  indicated,  demarcations  have  been  traced ;  but  have 
the  procedures  been  always  from  authoritative,  or  sometimes 
from  assumed,  starting  points?  Have  the  readings  of  the 
compass  always  been  determined  by  an  exegesis  true  to  the 
polestar  of  heavenly  truth,  or  have  they  not  seldom  been  mis¬ 
calculated  through  the  deflective  oreide  of  earthly  philosophy 
or  human  wisdom  ? 

I.  THE  JUDGMENT  OF  M.\TTHEW  XXV. 

The  International  Sunday-school  lesson  of  October  16, 
1910  (Matt.  XXV.  31-46)  was  entitled  “The  Last  Judgment.” 
It  was  regarded  as  the  final  judgment,  a  general  judgment,  a 
grand  assize,  in  which  all  humanity  —  those  then  living  upon 
the  earth  and  the  rest  resurrected  from  the  dead  —  are  to  be 
gathered,  their  case  adjudicated,  their  destiny  adjudged  and 
declared.  And  it  was  so  treated  in  all  the  multitudinous  ex- 
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positions  and  lesson  helps  I  saw,  with  possibly  an  exception 
or  two.  But  is  this  correct? 

It  was  my  fortune,  very  soon  after  entering  the  ministry, 
to  be  elected  member  of  a  governing  board  of  the  theological 
seminary  from  which  I  was  graduated.  At  commencement  I 
called  on  a  beloved  college  classmate.  He,  stepping  to  his 
bookcase,  took  down  Dean  Alford’s  Commentary,  “New 
Testament  for  English  Readers  ”  (pt.  i.  of  which  was  first 
published  in  18G6),  and,  pointing  to  a  passage  (p.  176)  which 
more  than  intimated  that  the  judgment  of  Matthew  xxv.  is 
not  a  general  judgment,  said,  “  What  do  you  think  of  that?" 

The  idea!  Not  a  general  judgment!  I  had  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing,  or  at  least  had  never  considered  it.  So  con¬ 
trary  to  all  I  had  been  taught  or  had  thought,  I  was  incensed 
enough  at  Alford  —  the  book  I  mean  —  to  throw  it  out  of 
the  second-story  window !  But  such  a  method  of  exegesis, 
if  summary,  can  hardly  be  called  satisfactory,  or  even  sane. 
When,  later,  I  saw  Alford’s  “  Greek  New  Testament  ’’  (3d 
ed.,  1831)  and  found  (p.  179)  stiffly  taught  none  other  but 
a  general  judgment,  I  thought  that  maybe  in  the  thirty-five 
years  between  1831  and  1866  more  light  had  broken  forth 
from  the  Sacred  Word  upon  his  mind,  and,  if  so,  it  would 
be  well  for  me  to  get  where  some  of  those  light-beams  would 
fall  on  me.  Therefore,  divesting  myself  so  far  as  possible 
of  all  prejudice  or  prepossession,  open-minded,  I  proceeded 
to  study  my  Bible. 

1.  Is  there  a  general  judgment?  The  first  question  (oth¬ 
ers  afterward)  to  be  determined  was,  Is  the  judgment  of 
Matthew  xxv.  a  general  judgment? 

In  a  Bible  class  taught  by  a  justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  the  question  was  asked,  “  Who  are  judged 
in  this  judgment?”  With  a  suggestive  discrimination  that 
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put  interrogation  points  into  the  minds  of  all  the  class,  the 
distinguished  jurist  answered:  “Judgment  will  pass  upon 
all  who  are  there  to  be  judged.”  To  a  general  look  of  in¬ 
quiry,  a  member  instantly  interjected,  quoting  Christ’s  words 
from  John  v.  24,  “  He  that  heareth  my  words  and  believeth 
on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life  and  shall  not  come 
into  [R.V.]  judgment.” 

Is  it  so  that  believers  shall  not  come  into  this  judgment? 
Why  not? 

This  judgment  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  an  assize,  a  trial,  an 
adjudication,  the  issue  undetermined  until  the  case  proceeds 
and  is  concluded.  The  question  of  eternal  life  is  then  and 
there  decided.  This,  plainly,  is  the  record.  But  the  believer 
already  “  hath  everlasting  life,”  —  an  inalienable  possession 
(John  X.  28,  29;  vi.  39,  40,  44,  54).  He  is  “  in  Christ  ” 
(Rom.  viii.  1),  “who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own 
body  on  the  tree”  (1  Pet.  ii.  24).  Already  “crucified  with 
Christ”  (Gal.  ii.  20),  the  penalty  of  his  sins  was  borne  on 
the  cross.  There  he  was  judged  and  acquitted.  He  is  “  justi¬ 
fied  from  all  things”  (Acts  xiii.  39).  His  debts  are  all  paid, 
and  receipted  with  a  carmine  seal;  and  now  shall  he  be 
brought  into  court  to  answer  again  for  those  same  debts? 
Nay,  verily. 

In  Lange’s  Commentary  on  Matthew,  Dr.  Nast  is  quoted: 
“According  to  the  view  advocated  by  Olshausen,  Stier,  and 
Alford,  the  judgment  here  described  does  not  include  those 
that  constitute  the  Church  triumphant”  (p.  448). 

Creswell,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  the  Parables,  says  of 
the  subjects  of  this  judgment:  “  I  declare  it  to  be  my  belief 
that  not  a  single  Christian  ....  was  intended  by  the  Speaker 
to  be  comprehended  among  these  subjects.” 

So  when  Professor  James  Denney,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
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writing  upon  this  October  lesson  in  the  Homiletic  Review 
October,  1910,  says:  “We  [Christians]  are  not  to  shuffle 
out  of  this  solemn  scene,  as  if  it  did  not  affect  us ;  when  all 
nations  are  gathered  before  the  Son  of  man  for  judgment  we 
shall  be  there”  (p.  302),  he  has  an  exegesis  which  surely 
ought  to  be  corrected,  i.e.  if  ours  be  correct. 

Moreover,  so  far  as  the  record  goes,  there  are  no  dead 
people  in  this  judgment !  In  order  to  get  all  the  dead  there, 
they  have  to  be  read  in  as  the  outcome  of  a  general  or 
simultaneous  resurrection,  for  which  I  find  no  Scripture  war¬ 
rant  whatever.  If  the  Holy  Spirit  meant  ever  to  reveal 
the  fact  of  a  general  resurrection,  would  he  not  —  if  this  is 
a  general  judgment  —  of  all  places  put  it  in  here?  In  Mat¬ 
thew’s  whole  Gospel  three  facts  of  resurrection  are  men¬ 
tioned  :  “  In  the  resurrection  whose  wife  shall  she  be  of  the 
seven  ”  (xxii.  28)  ;  Christ’s  own  resurrection  (xxviii.  6) ;  “and 
the  graves  were  opened,  and  many  bodies  of  the  saints  which 
slept  arose,  and  came  out  of  the  graves  after  his  resurrec¬ 
tion  ”  (xxvii.  52,  53)  ;  but  a  general  resurrection  is  nowhere 
so  much  as  even  remotely  hinted  at.  To  read  it  in  here  is 
simply  gratuitous  and  unwarranted.  No  dead,  therefore,  in 
this  judgment. 

If  there  are  no  living  church-believers,  and  no  resurrected 
dead,  in  this  judgment,  then  doubly  is  a  general  judgment 
impossible. 

2.  Is  there  a  general  resurrection?  And  as  to  a  general 
resurrection  at  any  time:  In  Rev.  xx.  5,  6,  we  read  of  a 
“  first  resurrection,”  which  is  of  the  righteous  dead  who 
“  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again  until  the  thousand  yeprs  were 
finished.”  Here  are,  plainly,  two  resurrections  (first,  of  the 
righteous  dead,  and,  second,  of  the  wicked  dead)  with  a 
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thousand  years  between  them.  We  also  read  in  1  Thess.  iv. 
16-  “The  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a 
shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel  and  with  the  trump 
of  God,  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first.”  Here  is  a 
“first”  resurrection,  which  is  of  the  righteous  dead,  and 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  dead  out  of  Christ.  If  they  are 
there,  they  have  to  be  read  in,  for  which  there  is  no  call  ex¬ 
cept  it  be  at  the  demands  of  an  erroneous  exegesis.  When  it 
comes  to  unwarranted  “  reading  in,”  what  limit  shall  be 
placed  to  the  proceeding?  The  logical  limit  seems  to  be  only 
the  capacity  of  one’s  fertile  fancy  to  conceive.  And  as  to  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  these  two  literal  resurrections  by  the  “  spiritual¬ 
izing  ”  process,  surely  this  also  is  gratuitous  and  unwarranted. 

That  which,  in  my  studies,  longest  stood  in  my  way  and 
presented  the  greatest  (and  what  for  a  time  seemed  an  in¬ 
superable)  difficulty,  was  John  v.  28,  29  —  “  Alarvel  not  at 
this,  for  the  hour  ^  is  coming,  in  the  which  all  that  are  in 
the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice  and  shall  come  forth ;  they  that 
have  done  good,  unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that 
have  done  evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation.” 

This  text  is  the  piece  de  resistance  of  Professor  Calvin 
Goodspeed,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  in  his  “  Messiah’s  Second  Advent  ” 
(chap.  i.  pp.  11-16),  and  of  general-resurrection  believers 
generally. 

I  had  been  told,  in  my  boyhood  schooldays,  that  a  comma 
‘This  “hour”  {horn)  is  by  no  means  necessarily  a  60-minute  af¬ 
fair.  In  this  same  connection  there  is  an  “hour”  (John  v.  25)  which 
has  continued  on  from  that  time  to  the  present.  My  New  Testament 
Greek  Lexicon  gives,  as  a  definition  of  hora,  this :  “  a  limited  portion 
of  time  marked  out  by  part  of  a  settled  routine  or  train  of  circutn- 
itances.'*  In  the  New  Testament,  hora  is  translated  88  times  hour, 
11  times  time,  3  times  season  (John  v.  35;  2  CJor.  vil.  8;  Phile.  15), 
once  hiyh  time,  once  short  time,  and  once  instant.  This  “  hour  ”  will 
of  course  be  long  enough  for  the  “train  of  circumstances”  to  run 
its  course,  be  it  longer  or  shorter. 
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marks  a  pause  long  enough  to  count  one ;  a  semicolon  two 
a  colon  three,  a  period  four.  Here  were  certainly  two  resur¬ 
rections  —  to  “  life  ”  and  to  “  damnation  ”  —  with  only  a 
comma  between  them;  i.e.  to  say,  they  were  practically  si¬ 
multaneous,  —  a  resurrection  of  all  the  righteous  and  wicked 
and  at  one  time :  a  “  general  ”  resurrection  and  consequently 
a  general  judgment. 

The  difficulty  that  seemed  so  great  and  insuperable  was  re¬ 
moved  thus:  One  day  I  was  reading  Luke  iv.  16-21,  “And 
he  came  to  Nazareth,  where  he  had  been  brought  up;  and, 
as  his  custom  was,  he  went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  day,  and  stood  up  for  to  read.  And  there  was  delivered 
unto  him  the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.  And  when  he  had 
opened  the  book  he  found  the  place  where  it  is  written:  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the 
broken  hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  re¬ 
covering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are 
bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.  And  he 
closed  the  book,  and  he  gave  it  again  to  the  minister  and  sat 
down.  And  the  eyes  of  all  them  that  were  in  the  synagogue 
were  fastened  on  him.  And  he  began  to  say  unto  them,  This 
day  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears.” 

I  turned  back  to  the  sixty-first  chapter  of  Isaiah,  the  pas¬ 
sage  that  Jesus  read,  and  found  that  he  “  sat  down  ”  at  a 
comma.  The  next  clause  is :  “  and  the  day  of  vengeance  of 
our  God.”  The  “  year  ”  of  grace  —  the  “  day  ”  of  judgment. 
That  which  Jesus  read  was  then  “fulfilled”  (ver.  21):  the 
very  next  clause,  which  he  did  not  read,  separated  from  the 
other  by  only  a  comma  (the  Hebrew  Massoretic  zakeph  katon, 
properly  the  equivalent  of  our  comma),  is  not  yet  fulfilled 
and  is  yet  future.  If  Isaiah  wrote  the  passage  698  b.c.,  then 
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up  to  this  year  of  grace  1913,  2,611  years  have  elapsed,  and 
how  much  time  will  yet  pass  before  “  the  day  of  vengeance  of 
our  God,”  who  can  tell  ?  Thus  we  have  the  Bible’s  own  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  length  of  time  that  may  be  covered  by  a  comma. 

If  this  little  punctuation  mark  already  covers  2,611  years, 
with  an  indefinite  number  of  years  yet  to  come,  why  should 
I  have  any  trouble  with  the  thousand  years  (Rev.  xx.  4,  5) 
that  are  indicated  by  the  comma  separating  between  the  res¬ 
urrections  of  “life”  and  “damnation”?  So,  when  the  good 
Professor  represents  “  the  resurrection  as  but  a  single  trans¬ 
action  in  which  there  shall  be  a  simultaneous  coming  forth 
of  both  righteous  and  wicked”  (p.  16),  and  asks:  “Are  we 
not  forced  to  believe  that  both  the  righteous  and  the  wicked 
are  raised  in  the  same  resurrection?”  I  answer,  No,  by  no 
manner  of  means ;  far  from  it.  Why  should  we  be  “  forced  ” 
to  believe  what  is  not  true?  A  right  understanding  of 
Christ’s  punctuation  punctures  this  whole  general-resurrection 
eschatology  and  makes  it  collapse. 

3.  Who  are,  and  zvho  are  not,  subjeets  of  this  judgment? 
“All  who  are  there  to  be  judged,”  said  the  Jurist.  Universal 
mankind  are  popularly  thought  to  be  there.  So  far  as  the 
record  goes,  however,  the  personnel  of  this  judgment  con¬ 
sists  of  the  judge  and  his  retinue,  his  “  brethren,”  and  “  the 
nations.”  Rut,  as  we  have  already  seen,  no  living  church- 
believers,  i.e.  those  who  have  “  believed  ”  unto  “  everlasting 
life.”  and  no  righteous  dead,  are  there.  Are  there  any 
others  who  should  be  excluded  as  subjeets  of  this  judgment? 

Christ,  in  the  Great  Commission  (Matt,  xxviii.  19)  said: 
“Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  [R.V.]  the  nations,  baptiz¬ 
ing,”  etc.  In  the  judgment  scene,  according  to  Matt.  xxv.  32, 
“Before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  the  nations”  (R.V.).  Who 
are  “  the  nations  ”  ? 
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The  Greek  word  translated  “  nations,”  ethnos,  (which  en¬ 
ters  into  our  word  “  ethnology,”)  is  used  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  164  times.  It  is  rendered  93  times  Gentiles,  64  times 
nation,  5  times  heathen,  2  times  people.  My  New  Testament 
lexicon  gives,  for  the  plural,  this  definition:  “  nations  or  peo¬ 
ple,  as  distinguished  from  the  Jews.”  In  Num.  xxiii.  9  we 
read:  “From  the  top  of  the  rocks  I  see  him,”  i.e.  collective 
Israel,  and  it  is  added,  they  “  shall  not  be  reckoned  among 
the  nations,”  Says  Alford  on  Matt.  xxv.  32 :  “  The  expres¬ 
sion  all  the  nations  implies  all  the  nations  of  the  world  as 
distinguished  from  the  eleet  already  gathered  to  Him,  just 
as  the  Gentiles  were  by  that  name  distinguished  from  his 
chosen  people  the  Jews”  (p.  176).  If  the  foregoing  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  then  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  Jews  are  excluded 
as  subjects  of  this  judgment.  If  the  Jews  are  not  in  it,  if 
there  are  no  resurrected  dead  people  in  it,  then  the  only  ones 
that  can  be  in  it,  simply  and  solely,  must  be  the  “  nations  ”  — 
“  Gentiles  ”  — then  living  upon  the  earth. 

Thus,  to  our  query,  the  answer  must  be:  The  Gentiles 
are,  and  the  Jews  are  not,  the  subjects  of  this  judgment. 

4.  Christ's  eschatological  discourse.  Christ’s  eschatolog¬ 
ical  discourse  is  in  Matthew  xxiv.  and  xxv.  The  disciples 
ask  him  (xxiv.  3)  three  questions:  (1)  “When  shall  these 
things  be?”  i.e.  the  destruction  of  the  Jerusalem  temple; 
(2)  “What  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming?”  (3)  “And  of 
the  end  of  the  world  ?  ”  i.e.  the  consummation  of  the  aidn, 
age,  dispensation. 

Space  does  not  permit  an  explication  of  the  answers  to 
these  questions.  Disregarding  the  first  and  passing  by  the 
mentioned  “  signs  ”  that  shall  have  appeared  in  heaven  (xxiv. 
27-31)  and  on  earth  (xxiv.  32-51),  it  must  now  suffice  to 
say  that  in  the  consummation  of  the  age,  which  involves 
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Christ’s  coming  again  to  this  earth  and  his  dealing  with  those 
upon  it,  there  will  “then”  (xxv.  1)  be  a  threefold  testing; 
(a)  Of  profession  (parable  of  the  virgins,  xxv.  1-13)  ;  (b)  Of 
service  (parable  of  the  talents,  xxv.  14-30)  ;  and  (c)  Of  the 
Gentile  nations  (xxv.  31-46)  ;  and  this  third  testing  is  only, 
so  far  as  the  record  goes,  on  the  ground  of  the  Gentiles’ 
treatment  of  Christ’s  “brethren”  (xxv.  40)  in  what  had 
been  previously  (certainly  in  a  limited  time)  transpiring. 

What  is  involved  in  that  “  treatment  ”  is  a  subject  of  in¬ 
quiry  which  cannot  —  need  not  —  be  entered  into  here.  But 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  treatment  is  the  declared 
ground  of  the  nations’  judgment.  If  there  is  anything  else, 
it  has  to  be  read  in.  And  how  much  has  been  read  in ! 

5.  The  “Brethren”  —  Who?  What?  Why?  But  who 
are  the  “brethren”?  As  the  Jews  are  not,  and  the  Gentiles 
are,  the  subjects  of  this  judgment,  and  as  all  who  are  not 
Gentiles  are  Jews,  but  one  answer  seems  to  be  possible,  viz. 
the  “  brethren  ”  are  Jews ! 

There  are  many,  many  prophecies  concerning  the  Jews  yet 
to  be  fulfilled.  If  anything  seems  to  be  plainly  taught  in 
Scripture,  it  is  that  there  shall  yet  be  a  regathering  of 
Israel  in  Palestine.  For  specimen  prophecies  ^  take  these ; 
Isa.  xiv.  1 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  7,  8 ;  Deut.  xxx.  1-6 ;  Isa.  xi.  and  xii. ; 
Jer.  xvi.  14,  15;  xxxii.  37,  38;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  24-28;  xxxvii. 
21,  22.  Thefe  is  a  prevalent  practice  of  visiting  upon  the 
Jew  very  literally  all  the  predicted  judgments  and  denounced 
curses,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  promised  blessings,  these 
are,  by  a  “  spiritualizing  ”  process,  filched  away  from  poor 
Israel  and  handed  over  to  the  Church !  I  decline  to  be  a 

’For  a  complete  presentation  of  these  prophecies,  see  the  remark¬ 
able  little  book,  which  every  one  ought  to  read.  That  Jew,  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Hayes  McCartney  (Revell,  50  cents  cloth,  25  cents  paper). 
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party  to  any  such  unspiritual,  unscriptural,  dishonorable,  dis¬ 
honest,  felonious  transaction.  Give  the  Jew  all  that  belongs 
to  him,  good  as  well  as  ill.  Some  day  he  will  come  to  his 
own,  and  then  he  will  not  be  the  tail-ender  of  a  gluttonous 
gentilism,  but  the  head  of  nations  (Deut.  xxviii.  12,  13).  in 
this  regathering  will  be  the  time  and  place  of  the  “  brethren.” 
To  make  this  plain  a  time  consideration  must  here  be  at¬ 
tended  to. 

A  prophetic  “  week  ”  in  Scripture  is,  as  is  well  known,  seven 
years.  Sixty-nine  of  Daniel’s  prophetic  weeks  (ix.  24)  have 
been  definitely  and  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  “  From  the 
going  forth  of  the  commandment  ”  —  i.e.  the  decree  of  Ar- 
taxerxes  (Neh.  ii.  1-8) — “to  restore  and  build  Jerusalem 
unto  the  Messiah  the  Prince”  (Dan.  ix.  25),  was  exactly 
483  prophetic  years,  i.e.  sixty-nine  “  weeks.”  But  what  of 
the  seventieth  week? 

Any  one  who  still  keeps  the  Book  of  Daniel  in  his  Bible 
can  hardly  be  absolved  from  dealing  with  this  matter.  For 
a  fairly  full  exposition  of  what  can  now  be  only  a  mere  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  G.  Campbell 
Morgan’s  book,  “  God’s  Method  with  Man,”  the  fifth  chapter 
of  which  treats  of  “  Daniel’s  Missing  Week,”  and  the  sixth 
of  “  The  Events  of  the  Missing  Week.” 

The  seventieth  week  is  yet  future.  Between  it  and  the 
passed  sixty-nine  weeks  is  a  time-parenthesis,  an  uncalen¬ 
dared  interval,  the  present  Christian  dispensation,  the  church- 
age,  the  length  of  which  no  one  can  tell  (Acts  i.  6,  7),  but 
at  the  end  of  it  the  seventieth  week  will  begin,  in  the  which 
seven  years  events  will  transpire  that  are  plainly  set  forth 
in  Scripture. 

Among  many  other  things  foretold,  will  occur  Israel’s  re¬ 
gathering  and  conversion  —  “  and  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved  ” 
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(Rom.  xi.  26) — in  connection  with  which  there  will  be  an 
evangelizing  (the  Jew  will  be  fully  equipped  with  the  lan¬ 
guages  and  money  for  it)  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen 
__‘a  nation  born  in  a  day’!  —  and  a  fulfillment  of  Joel’s 
prophecy  (ii.  28-32)  that,  I  ween,  shall  make  the  Spirit¬ 
outpouring  at  Pentecost  seem  as  shower-drops  before  a 
mighty  rain!  This  evangelizing  must  be  done  by  the  Jews, 
for  the  church  will  then,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  have 
been  removed  from  the  earth.  The  Book  of  Matthew  is  the 
Gospel  of  the  Kingdom.  The  first  preaching  of  that  gospel 
was  by  John  the  Baptist,  was  continued  by  Christ  and  his 
disciples,  and  ended  ^  with  the  Jewish  rejection  of  their 
King.  There  came  in  its  place  “  the  Gospel  of  the  Grace  of 
God”  (Acts  XX.  24)  — the  church’s  message  to  a  lost  world 
—  which  should  by  no  means  be  confounded  with  the  gospel 
of  the  Kingdom,  “  He  came  unto  his  own  and  his  own  re¬ 
ceived  him  not”  (John  i.  11).  Rejected,  crucified,  he  went 
away  —  as  a  nobleman  into  a  far  country  “  to  receive  for 
himself  a  kingdom  and  to  return”  (Luke  xix.  12) — comes 
back;  his  kinsmen,  the  veil  removed  from  their  hearts  and 
minds  (2  Cor.  iii.  15,  16),  see,  acknowledge,  accept  him  as 
King,  take  up  and  proclaim  the  interrupted  message.  Here 
is  the  place  of  the  fulfillment  of  Matt.  xxiv.  14,  “  This  gospel 
of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world  for  a  wit¬ 
ness  unto  all  [R.  V.]  the  nations”  —  the  Gentiles  —  “and 
then  shall  the  end  come.”  As  the  Gentile  nations  treat  these 
evangelizing  “brethren”  (Zech.  viii.  13,  23)  of  Christ,  ac¬ 
cepting  or  rejecting  their  message,  so  they  treat  him,  and 
shall  be  judged  accordingly.  Thus  is  seen  the  relation  of  the 
brethren  to,  and  their  place  in,  this  judgment  scene. 

‘The  “gospel  of  the  kingdom”  does  not  thereafter  appear  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  last  occurrence  of  the  phrase  is  Matt.  xxiv.  14. 
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II.  THE  JUDGMENT  OF  2  CORINTHIANS  V. 

While,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  no  “  believers  ”  in  the 
judgment  of  Matthew  xxv.,  they  nevertheless  have  an  ac¬ 
counting  or  rendering  of  their  own  for  “  the  things  done  in 
the  body  ”  (2  Cor.  v.  10).  But  this  is  not  a  krisis  judgment, 
an  assize,  when  doom  is  decided  and  declared  —  no,  no,  that 
matter  is  settled  when  men  “  believe  ”  unto  “  everlasting  life  ” 
(John  V.  24)  — but  simply  a  time  when  desert  is  determined. 
Nor  is  it  a  “throne”  (Matt.  xxv.  31;  Rev.  xx.  11)  judg¬ 
ment,  but  a  bema  tribunal  (“  judgment  seat,”  Rom.  xiv.  10; 
2  Cor;  V.  10),  which  two  things  should  not  be  confounded. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Seventieth  Week,^  “  The  Lord  himself 
shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of 

*  When  Judgment  events  are  all  massed  into  one  conglomeration, 
as  in  the  common  view,  there  is  little  call  for  questions  of  order; 
but  when  they  must  be  distributed  into  separate  proper  times, 
places,  and  scenes,  the  question  of  order  is  imiwrtant  and  impera¬ 
tive.  In  Rev.  i.  19  John  has  a  threefold  commission  which  indi¬ 
cates  the  three  divisions  of  tlie  Book  :  W rite  ( 1 )  “  The  things  which 
thou  hast  seen”  —  those  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  chapter; 
(2)  “The  things  which  are,”  chapters  ii.  and  iii.,  the  Epistles  to 
the  Seven  Churches,  an  unfolding  and  prophetic  iiortrayal  of  the 
church-age;  (3)  “The  things  which  shall  be  hereafter”  (meta 
tauta,  after  these  things,  l.e.  the  things  of  the  church-age,  or  after 
the  churches).  Chapter  iv.  begins,  “  w/efa  tauta  eidon,  after  these 
things  I  looked,”  and  he  beheld  the  events  follow’ing  the  taking 
away  of  the  Church  —  for  the  word  “  church  ”  does  not  occur  again 
in  Revelation  after  chap.  iii.  22  —  and  these  are  portrayed  in 
chaps,  iv.-xix.,  and.  by  comparing  Scrii)ture  with  Scripture,  these 
are  plainly  seen  to  be  the  events  of  the  Seventieth  Week.  The  true 
Church  is  taken  away,  but  of  course  the  false,  professlng-non- 
possessing  church  remains.  Then  follows  the  evangelizing,  the 
“tribulation”  of  Christ’s  eschatological  discourse  (Matt.  ixlv. 
15-29;  Mark  xiii.  14-23;  and  other  passages),  and  the  numerous 
events,  w’hich  cannot  here  be  noted,  lending  up  to  the  Judgment  of 
the  Nations  at  the  close  of  the  Week,  which  ends  this  dispensation 
and  ushers  in  the  Millennial  Age. 
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the  archangel  and  the  trump  of  God,  and  the  dead  in  Christ  ^ 
shall  rise  first;  then  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  shall 
be  caught  up  together  in  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air, 
and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord  ”  (1  Thess.  iv.  16,  17). 
This  is  called  the  Rapture  [catching  away]  of  the  Church. 

What  is  revealed  in  2  Cor.  v.  1-10,  and  also  in  1  Cor.  iii. 
9-15,  is  of  the  same  persons  and  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
therefore  belongs  to,  while  presenting  variant  aspects  of,  the 
same  scene.  It  is  then  that  “We  must  all  appear  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  Christ,  that  every  one  may  receive  the 
things  done  in  the  body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done, 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad”  (2  Cor.  v.  10).  It  is  then  that 
(1  Cor.  iii.  11-15)  the  “gold,  silver,  precious  stones”  in  the 
superstructure  builded  on  Christ  shall  “  be  made  manifest,” 
“  revealed  by  fire,”  and  the  “  wood,  hay,  stubble  ”  material 

“  shall  be  burned.”  The  wise  and  worthy  builder  “  shall  re¬ 

ceive  a  reward " ;  the  unwise  builder,  building  unworthily, 
though  building  on  Christ  as  a  foundation  the  same  as  the 

other,  “  shall  suffer  loss,  but  he  himself  shall  be  saved,  yet 

so  as  by  fire,”  Salvation  is  a  gift :  rewards  are  earned.  The 
question  here  is  not  at  all  as  to  being  “  saved,”  but  as  to 
being  rewarded.  This  “  judgment  ”  is  simply  and  solely  a 
tribunal  of  award,  and  it  is  for  believers  only,  —  those  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  earth  (1  Cor.  xv,  51-53)  when  Christ  comes 
for  his  saints  and  those  “  in  Christ  ”  raised  from  the  dead  in 
the  “first  resurrection.”  This  is  a  judgment,  not  upon  the 
believer’s  person,  but  upon  his  works,  awarding  rewards 
therefor. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  interject  here,  that  this  truth,  appre- 

‘Not  the  church  saints  only,  hut  all  “the  dead  In  Christ”  of 
whatever  dispensation  —  those  saved  by  a  prospective  as  well  as 
by  a  retrospective  faith  in  Him  —  are  in  this  resurrection. 
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hencled  and  appropriated,  will  beget  perfect  quietness  and 
assurance  in  the  hearts  of  those  dear  Christians  who  are 
fearsome  and  distressed  by  the  question  of  whether  they  shall 
be  “  saved  ” ;  and  it  is  fitted  also  to  produce,  yea,  what  care¬ 
fulness,  yea,  what  clearing  of  selves,  yea,  what  vehement  de¬ 
sire,  yea,  what  zeal,  in  regard  to  conduct. 

As  a  specimen  of  reprehensible  exegesis,  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  common  use  of  the  words,  “  we  must  all  appear 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,”  in  proof  of  a  general 
judgment,  —  a  wrongful  use  because  of  utterly  ignoring  the 
context.  Take  the  whole  passage  (2  Cor.  v.  1-10);  “For 
ice  know  that  ....  ice  have  a  building  of  God,”  etc.  Who 
are  the  “  we  ”  ?  Believers  and  believers  only,  of  course.  And 
in  all  the  verses  that  follow,  except  one,  there  are,  a  round 
dozen  of  times,  the  very  same  ”  we,”  and  none  others ;  and 
in  the  excepted  verse  (5),  “us,”  denoting  the  same  persons, 
appears  twice.  These  are  the  ones,  and  none  else  so  far  as 
the  record  goes,  who  “  must  appear  before  the  judgment  seat 
of  Christ.”  This  being  so,  the  general- judgment  notion  seems 
to  be  again  most  effectually  disposed  of. 

Thus  is  seen  the  relation  of  believers  to,  and  their  place 
in,  such  judgment  as  they  have. 

III.  THE  JUDGMENT  OF  REVELATION  XX. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  Great  White  Throne 
judgment  (Rev.  xx.  11).  This  is  the  final  judgment.  How 
this  judgment  can  be  confounded  with  the  judgment  of  Mat¬ 
thew  xxv.  and  that  one  made  the  last  judgment,  presents  a 
])roblem  of  exegetical  obfuscation  that  is,  to  me,  a  psycho¬ 
logical  puzzle. 

1.  That  is  at  the  second  advent  of  Christ;  this  “a  thou¬ 
sand  years  ”  later. 
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2.  That  is  distinctly  and  definitely  upon  the  earth  (Joel 
jii  2,  12,  R.V.)  where  “the  nations”  are;  in  this,  the  earth 
has  “fled  away”  (Rev.  xx.  11). 

3.  In  that,  are  the  then  living  nations;  in  this,  the  dead, 
and  they  are  yielded  up  from  the  sea,  death,  and  hades  (Rev. 
XX.  13). 

4.  In  that,  there  are  no  dead ;  in  this,  none  but  the  dead. 

5.  In  that,  there  is  no  hint  of  resurrection ;  in  this,  all  are 
resurrected. 

6.  In  that,  there  is  a  mixture  —  sheep  and  goats ;  in  this, 
all  are  of  one  kind. 

7.  In  that,  the  judged  stand  before  Christ  as  “  the  Son 
of  man”  (Matt.  xxv.  31)  ;  in  this,  they  “  stand  before  God  ” 
(Rev.  XX.  12). 

8.  In  that,  there  are  no  “  books  ”  of  account,  but  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  judgment  is  the  treatment  of  the  “  brethren  ” ;  in 
this,  “books  are  opened”  and  judgment  is  rendered  accord¬ 
ing  to  “  those  things  which  are  written  in  the  books,”  in 
which  record  there  can  be  for  uncounted  myriads  no  possible 
“  brethren  ”  debit. 

IV.  SUMMARY  OF  JUDGMENTS. 

The  Scriptures  teach  four  judgments,  —  the  first  past,  the 
others  future : 

1.  The  Judgment  at  the  Cross  (John  xix.  17,  18),  in 
which  penalty  was  executed  for  sin  (Gal.  iii.  13;  1  Pet.  ii. 
24;  iii.  18),  and  the  believing  sinner,  because  of  Christ’s  ex¬ 
piatory  work  in  his  behalf,  is  acquitted  and  comes  no  more 
into  condemnatory  judgment  (Rom.  viii.  1;  John  v.  24). 

2.  The  Judgment-Seat  Tribunal,  when  Christ  comes  for  his 
saints,  and  recompense  is  made  to  them  —  the  translated  and 
the  first-resurrection  believers  —  for  their  works  (1  Thess. 
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iv.  16,  17 ;  Rom.  xiv.  10 ;  2  Cor.  v.  10 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  5;  Rev.  xxii 
12;  1  Cor.  iii.  8,  13-15;  2  Tim.  iv.  8). 

3.  The  Glory-Throne  Judgment,  when  Christ  comes  with 

his  retinue  of  angels  and  saints  (Matt.  xxv.  31;  Jude  14 
15;  1  Cor.  vi.  2)  to  judge  the  then  living  Gentile  nations 

(Matt.  xxv.  32-46;  Joel  iii.  2,  12,  R.V. ;  Zeph.  iii.  8). 

4.  The  Great  White-Throne  Judgment,  when  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  resurrection,  that  of  the  wicked  dead,  and  sentence  is 
passed  upon  them  (Rev.  xx.  5,  11-15). 

The  first  was  at  Calvary,  a.d.  30 ;  the  second  is  in  the  upper 
regions  to  which  the  church  has  been  translated,  and  occurs 
at  the  undated  end  of  the  church-age  and  the  opening  of  the 
seventieth  prophetic  week ;  the  third  is  upon  the  earth  at  the 
end  of  that  week ;  the  fourth  a  thousand  years  later. 

V.  ESCHATOI.OC.ICAL  SYSTEM  COMPLETE. 

Such  is,  in  brief,  our  Biblical  Study  on  the  Judgment  ques¬ 
tion,  in  which,  because  of  space  limits,  much  belonging  to  the 
eschatological  period  has,  of  necessity,  been  left  out.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  this  survey  has  been  made  from  au¬ 
thoritative,  not  assumed,  starting  points ;  that  bearings  have 
been  determined  by  the  celestial  observations ;  that  the  lines 
have  been  run  according  to  what  and  to  only  what  is  given 
in  the  record ;  ^  and  that  the  readings  have  been  true  to  the 

^This  method  is  according  to  'wliat  I  was  taught  in  a  theolog- 
icai  seminary  that  sought  to  be,  and  was,  distinguished  for  the 
Biblical  character  of  its  instruction;  but  a  method  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  seems  to  be  in  vogue  there  now.  In  the  Auburn  Seminary 
Record  for  March,  1911,  the  accomplished  and  genial  “Taylor, 
Seymour  and  Ivison  Professor  of  New  Testament  Theology  and 
Literature  ”  has  a  paper  on  “A  Problem  in  the  Teaching  of  Jesus,” 
i.e.  the  eschatological  problem,  from  which  I,  Italicizing  a  clause, 
venture  to  quote  a  few  sentences :  “A  true  interpretation  of  the 
twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Matthew,  c.g.,  leaves  no  room  in  any  gen¬ 
eral  scheme  of  the  future,  so  far  as  tlie  words  of  Jesus  are  con¬ 
cerned,  for  any  ‘great  tribulation,’  of  which  so  much  is  made  in 
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divinely  given  data,  the  compass-needle  not  deflected  by  the¬ 
ological  prejudice  or  philosophical  speculation.  I  formerly 
implicitly  believed  in  a  general  judgment,  with  its  prerequisite 
general  resurrection,  because  I  was  so  taught ;  but  never¬ 
theless  the  doctrine  was  always  intellectually  unsatisfactory 
because  it  made  of  the  Scriptures,  on  this  subject,  an  unin¬ 
telligible,  confused,  labyrinthine  tangle  —  left  them  all  hig¬ 
gledy-piggledy,  so  to  speak  —  while  all  the  while  it  seemed 
as  though  there  ought  to  be  a  clear-cut,  scripturally-consistent 
system  in  Eschatology  the  same  as  in  other  Biblical  ologics. 
It  is  submitted  that  what  is  here  set  forth  in  outline,  presents 
an  intelligible,  orderly,  consistent,  harmonious  system  of  the 
Bible’s  doctrine  of  “  last  things.” 

all  millennial  schemes.  The  one  tribulation  of  which  he  sjmke 
was  the  terrible  prelude  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusaleni.  It  is 
Matthew,  I  think,  who  writes,  ‘  immediately  after  the  great  trib¬ 
ulation’  and  then  goes  on  to  depict  what  seemed  to  him  from  the 
conjunction  of  these  two  thoughts  in  his  own  mind  —  the  fall  of 
Judaism  and  ‘the  end  of  the  age’  —  the  final  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man.  Let  me  because  of  this  fact  U'hich  comes  from  editinp,  take 
up  quite  another  class  of  passages  which  I  think  more  nearly  pre¬ 
sent  the  attitude  of  Jesus  toward  the  future”  (p.  14).  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  understand  on  what  ground  Matthew  is  to  be  credited 
with  editing  into  tlie  record  eschatological  views  contrary  to  the 
views  of  Jesus.  I  would  hardly  dare  to  presume  to  take  such  a  lib¬ 
erty  with  Jesus,  or  with  Editor  Matthew’,  either  editing  in  or  editing 
out.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  the  tribulation  accompanying  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  a.d.  70,  the  ‘‘  great  tribulation  ” 
of  which  Jesus  is  speaking  (Matt.  xxiv.  21,  29)  is  in  answer  to 
the  questions,  “And  what  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming?  and 
of  the  end  of  the  age  [fl/dn]  ”  ?  And  if  he  fulfilled  his  promise  to 
his  disciples  (John  xvi.  13)  toi  guide  them  “  into  all  the  truth  ”  and 
show  them  “  the  coming  things  ”  (t^  ipx6fteva),  John,  wrriting  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  must  have  meant  the  same  thing  when 
he  spoke  of  “the  tribulation  the  great”  (Rev.  vii.  14),  i.e.  unless 
John  edited  this  into  what  Jesus  showed  him,  or  somebody  has 
been  taking  editorial  liberties  with  John !  Would  not  that,  in 
these  journalistic  days,  be  esteemed  a  somewhat  saffron-hued  pro¬ 
ceeding? 
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VI.  A  r.IT  OF  CONTRinUTION  TO  1H)CTRIXAI.  HISTORY, 

The  old  Presbytery  of  Geneva  (N.  Y.),  as  it  was  before 
the  Reunion,  presented  to,  and  recommended  for  use  in  its 
churches  a  brief  Confession  of  Faith  and  a  Covenant.  Be¬ 
coming  pastor  of  one  of  these  churches,  I  found  that  the 
last  of  the  nine  articles  taught  what  I  could  not  stand  for,— 
a  general  judgment;  and  of  course  I  could  not  conscien¬ 
tiously  impose  it  upon  any  one  else,  ^ly  church  adopted 
another  Confession,  the  last  of  the  seven  articles  being  this; 

“  IVe  believe  in  the  resurreetion  of  the  dead,  and  judgment 
for  all,  ZL’hich  judgment,  zvhen  rendered,  azvards  to  the 
zoicked  everlasting  punishment,  and  to  the  righteous  life 
eternal.”  And  this  is  here  offered  as  an  irenic  statement  of 
doctrine  that  satisfactorily  covers  the  ground,  and  that  all 
can  subscribe  to  who  believe  in  a  general  judgment  or  in 
judgments  at  separate  times. 

When  the  Committee  which  prepared  a  Book  of  Common 
Worship  for  use  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  presented  its 
tentative  report  to  the  General  Assembly  for  consideration, 
in  three  places  the  general  judgment  was  definitely  implied. 
I  wrote  the  chairman  of  the  committee  that  the  book  would 
be  unsatisfactory  to  the  great  mass  of  ministers  and  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  who  cannot  subscribe  to  that 
doctrine,  and  suggested  that  such  change  be  made  as  would 
render  it  acceptable  to  all,  inclosing  the  above  statement. 
He  very  courteously  acknowledged  the  communication,  giv¬ 
ing  the  assurance  that  the  matter  would  be  considered  by  the 
committee.  It  was  considered,  and  the  Book,  as  finally  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Assembly,  has  the  implication  eliminated,  and 
accordingly,  so  far  as  this  doctrine  is  concerned,  it  need  not 
be  unacceptable  to  any. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  A.  A.  BERLE,  D.D.,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  manifestations  of  the  larger 
applications  of  religion  in  our  times  is  its  invasion  of  the 
field  of  therapeutics.  Not  that  there  has  not  always  been  a 
subconscious  relation  between  religion  and  medical  practice, 
but  that,  until  lately,  it  had  not  attained  the  distinct  con¬ 
sciousness  of  itself  or  attempted  to  define  those  relations  as 
it  is  doing  with  increasing  emphasis  to-day.  It  is  not  an  ex¬ 
travagant  estimate  to  say  that  this  emphasis  will  increase  as 
time  goes  on.  In  a  certain  sense,  the  relation  will  become 
more  and  more  accentuated  and  lead  to  very  considerable 
modifications  of  medical  practice,  as,  in  some  quarters  of  the 
world,  it  has  already. 

But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  is  a 
new  thing  or  one  that  ought  to  excite  a  great  deal  of  sur¬ 
prise.  It  is  merely  when  historically  examined  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  a  very  old  relation  and  one  that  came  most  naturally 
and  almost  inevitably  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  the  world.  But  even  long  before  Christianity  appeared, 
in  the  ruder  forms  of  social  life,  the  medicine  man  and  the 
priest  were  one  and  the  same  person.  In  some  of  the  forms 
of  primitive  life,  which,  in  remote  quarters  of  the  world,  still 
remain,  the  functions  of  medical  practitioner  and  minister 
of  religion  still  reside  in  the  same  individual  and  are  practiced 
as  the  normal  domain  of  the  religious  teacher.  To  what  may 
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relatively  be  considered  a  late  period  of  civilization,  this  alli¬ 
ance  of  therapeutics  with  religion  still  continued,  though  it 
generally  took  forms  which  we  are  now  pleased  to  call  super¬ 
stition. 

Considering  the  question,  however,  within  the  period  called 
Christendom,  even  into  the  period  when  there  emerged  what 
we  now  call  science,  and  even  to  the  present  day,  that  heredi¬ 
tary  connection  between  medical  service  and  religion  has  never 
quite  disappeared.  Though  subjected  in  the  more  recent  vears 
to  every  form  of  ridicule  and  shown  to  be  scientifically  worth¬ 
less  and  often  distinctly  harmful  to  both  body  and  soul,  the 
belief  has  continued  that  there  was  somewhere  a  definite  re¬ 
lation  between  the  thing  which  a  man  calls  his  religion  and 
the  welfare  of  his  body.  Nor  is  it  at  all  strange  that  this 
should  be  the  case.  Here  again  we  are  faced  with  the  fact 
that  Christianity  brought  to  the  world  a  very  distinct  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  value  and  influence  of  bodily  relations  and 
states  upon  spiritual  conditions  and  expectations.  The  He¬ 
braic  origin  of  Christianity  made  it  inevitable  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church  should  have  a  very  large  consciousness  on  this 
particular  subject.  The  earliest  Christians  were  Hebrews, 
and  the  Hebrew  literature  on  this  subject  is  so  full,  so  minute, 
and  affects  so  directly  so  many  things  which  act  immediately 
upon  the  physical  conditions  of  men,  and  is  withal  so  accu¬ 
rate,  especially  on  the  side  of  symptoms,  that  it  is  held  in  the 
highest  repute  by  medical  science  of  the  most  advanced  kind 
to-day.  Indeed,  it  is  among  the  most  likely  things  that  we 
shall  see  in  the  not  too  distant  future  that  the  sanitary  codes 
of  the  Hebrews,  found  in  the  so-called  Mosaic  books,  will  be 
studied  with  even  greater  care  than  they  already  have  been. 
One  thing  is  very  certain,  and  that  is,  that  if  a  modern  city 
block  were  subjected  to  the  severe  regimen  of  the  Hebrew 
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codes  seven-tenths  of  the  troubles  in  them  would  disappear. 
Not  only  did  the  Hebrews  legislate  for  the  relations  of  the 
sexes,  the  relations  of  parents  and  children,  of  special  groups 
to  each  other,  but  in  a  thousand  ways,  too  minute  for  detailed 
description  here,  made  their  religion  govern  almost  the  very 
breath  that  its  adherents  took  into  their  lungs.  Ablutions, 
dress,  food,  sexual  relations,  childbirth,  dietary,  and  almost 
every  other  form  of  what  we  should  now  regard  as  the 
special  field  of  medical  supervision  were  not  only  controlled, 
but  highly  organized,  —  so  highly,  that  it  remains  a  wonder¬ 
ful  thing  to  this  day,  and  many  of  its  precepts,  as  already 
stated,  have  the  sanction  of  expert  medical  authorities.  Re¬ 
ligion  and  medicine  were  one,  not  so  much  through  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  medicine,  as  through  the  sanitary  regulation  which 
made  the  religion  of  the  devotee,  his  physical  salvation.  It 
broke  down  in  the  presence  of  plagues,  and  other  scourges 
which  it  did  not  understand,  of  course.  It  was  not  science, 
of  course,  unless  that  term  be  extended  to  include  this  kind 
of  control.  But  it  affirmed  so  absolutely  the  necessary  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  religion  of  the  people  and  their  bodily  wel¬ 
fare,  that  it  remains  to  this  day. 

This  conception  Christianity  inherited.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  most  complicating  problem  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  faced  in  its  earliest  history  was  one  which  grew  out 
of  this  very  matter.  What  should  be  done  with  the  Gentile 
believers  who  had  not  been  reared  in  the  sanitary  codes  of 
the  Hebrews  was  a  very  vital  matter,  and  caused  the  earliest 
schism  in  the  ranks  of  the  Christian  community.  It  was  the 
subject  of  fierce  contention  among  the  apostles,  and  was  set¬ 
tled  only  by  the  appeal  to  the  fundamental  law  of  Christian 
liberty,  a  signal  illustration  of  the  principle  which  we  have 
laid  down  in  the  previous  paper.  It  was  desirable  of  course 
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to  have  the  future  church  of  Christ  as  able,  physically  as 
pure,  and  as  cleanly  as  the  ideal  Hebrew  was  supposed  to  be 
But  desirable  as  these  things  were,  and  soundly  established 
as  they  were  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  Jews,  they  could 
not  be  imposed  upon  the  Gentile  Christians,  because  they 
were  not  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law  upon  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  alone  sought  to  appeal  to  the  world  for  its  salvation. 

In  fact,  precisely  the  contrary  happened,  which  shows  at 
once  the  nature  of  the  motivation  of  Christianity  and  its 
prompt  and  definitive  acceptance  of  the  practical  problems 
with  which  it  was  confronted.  There  happened  just  what 
has  occurred  on  our  missionary  fields  in  recent  times.  Pa¬ 
ganism  was  submerged  in  general  debauchery.  Not  only 
were  there  no  adequate  restraints  upon  men,  but  the  human 
body  was  not  regarded  in  any  manner  which  made  the  ap¬ 
peal  to  self-preservation  in  the  slightest  degree  available. 
Christianity  met  the  situation  by  declaring  that  the  body  is 
the  “  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  This  was  a  new  phase  and 
a  totally  fresh  idea  to  the  debauched  and  decadent  pagan 
mind,  and  by  its  assertion  on  this  point,  Christianity  became 
the  instrument  for  social  regeneration  almost  instantaneously, 
and  that  by  the  simple  assertion  of  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man.  But  even  more  than  this  occurred.  The  Christians,  see¬ 
ing  the  prevailing  license  all  about  them,  asserted  their  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  spiritual  character  of  the  body  as  the  habitation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  such  a  degree,  and  with  such  emphasis, 
that  it  actually  led  to  a  reaction  which  undertook  to  make 
asceticism  a  special  form  of  Christian  virtue.  Even  in  the 
New  Testament,  marriage  was  held  to  be  a  lower  form  of 
spirituality  than  celibacy,  and  great  numbers '  of  men  and 
women  hastened  to  enroll  themselves  in  brotherhoods  and 
sisterhoods  organized  for  this  purpose.  The  history  of  this 
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movement  forms  one  of  the  most  impressive  chapters  in  the 
development  of  Christendom,  But  its  origin  lies  directly  in 
the  conception  that  there  is  a  relation  between  religion  and 
the  care,  nurture,  and  control  of  the  human  body.  And  this 
relation  has  never  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  history  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Christian  church. 

It  would  be  folly  to  suppose  that  the  earliest  Christian 
teachers,  indurated  as  they  were  with  the  Hebrew  teachings 
on  the  subject  of  bodily  care,  with  its  attendant  rites  and 
observances  and  its  exacting  demands  as  to  diet,  sex  rela¬ 
tions,  and  sanitary  procedure,  did  not  see  that  universal 
celibacy  would  mean  the  extinction  of  the  race.  But  char¬ 
acteristically  they  faced  a  problem,  which,  as  appears  even 
from  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament,  was  so  important  to 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  church  that  they  had  to  take  decisive 
measures.  Hence  they  did  not  hesitate  to  lean  backward  in 
their  determination  to  fight  what  they  saw,  with  horror  and 
dismay,  made  spiritual  religion  and  social  salvation  impos¬ 
sible.  But  it  would  be  equal  folly  to  assume  that  they  did 
not  see  here  certain  interests  which  had  to  do  both  with  the 
future  of  the  church  and  the  happiness  and  usefulness  of 
the  believers,  which  must  be  made  the  subject  of  discussion 
and  reflection.  The  practical  aspects  of  the  matter  are  fully 
discussed  in  the  New  Testament,  and  have  formed  the  ter¬ 
minus  a  quo  of  the  discussions  in  the  Christian  church  ever 
since. 

But,  even  aside  from  all  this,  there  were  the  sacred  writings 
and  the  practice  of  the  Founder.  It  is  not  necessary  to  hold 
any  particular  theory  of  the  healing  work  of  Christ  to  state 
that  he  was  a  healer,  and  that  this  portion  of  his  ministry 
was  so  large  a  portion  of  it  that  no  conception  of  his  work 
in  the  world  can  ignore  it.  Whether  it  was  of  a  supernatural 
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character,  or  whether  it  was  the  utilization  by  him  of  natural 
laws  unknown  to  his  contemporaries,  or  whether  it  was 
through  psychic  influences  not  yet  fully  understood,  the  facts 
are  undeniable.  The  tradition  of  Jesus  must  include  his  heal¬ 
ing  work  as  a  large  and  effective  portion  of  his  ministry.  It 
is  impossible  to  separate  Jesus  the  Healer  from  Jesus  the 
Teacher.  He  must  have  been  both,  and  this  one  fact  is  large 
enough  and  pregnant  enough  with  significance  to  make  some 
sort  of  a  relation  between  the  religion  which  he  founded  and 
the  physical  well-being  of  believers,  a  permanent  element  in 
Christian  thought.  Nor  has  any  modern  science  been  able 
to  shake  this  consciousness  very  much,  though  it  has  driven 
the  expression  of  it  into  the  dark  corners  and  among  the 
dernier  resources  of  Christian  necessity.  But  prayer  for  the 
sick,  however  explained,  has  always  been  made  and  is  made 
now.  When  all  other  means  have  been  exhausted,  the  ap¬ 
peal  to  God  for  help  has  not  been  wanting. 

That  this  should  bring  about,  almost  of  necessity,  a  per¬ 
petual  conflict  between  medical  science  and  the  teachers  of 
religion  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
teachers  of  religion  saw  one  of  their  means  of  power  and 
influence  being  taken  away  from  them.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  they  did  not  willingly  see  themselves  superseded  in  a  field 
in  which  they  had  long  held  a  monopoly.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  leaders  of  science  were  men  who  loved  to  display  their 
independence  of  what  they  felt  to  be  ecclesiastical  tyranny 
and  superstition,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  make  demonstrations 
which  might  easily  have  been  identified  with  moral  anarchy. 
That  their  doctrines  were  revolutionary  is  not  to  be  denied.  The 
world  is  grateful  to  them  for  being  revolutionaries  even  to  the 
scaffold  and  the  stake.  But  it  should  not  strike  the  modern  stu¬ 
dent  as  strange  that  they  should  have  been  regarded  with  anx- 
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iety  and  fear  by  those  who  saw  the  authority  of  religion  threat¬ 
ened,  and  themselves  cast  away  as  custodians  of  the  spiritual 
well-being  of  humanity.  There  are  innumerable  parallels  to 
this  in  other  fields  of  human  action,  and  religion  has  no  par¬ 
ticular  monopoly  of  persecution  of  what  is  new  and  strange. 
Medical  annals  and  legal  lore  furnish  all  the  evidence  neces¬ 
sary  to  show  that  human  nature  is  essentially  the  same, 
whether  it  operates  in  law,  medicine,  or  religion. 

But  the  main  fact  is  not  altered,  that  such  a  relation  as  the 
one  indicated  was  not  only  declared,  but  that  time  proved 
that  the  relation  was  real  and  vital.  This  is  the  important 
truth  to  be  kept  in  mind.  The  Christian  adaptation  of  the 
Hebrew  doctrine  was  of  the  kind  which  would  distinguish  the 
difference  between  the  application  of  the  same  law  under  a 
theocracy  and  a  democracy.  When  Christianity  affirmed  the 
holiness  of  the  body,  and  when  it  designated  the  Christian 
church  as  the  “  body  ”  of  Christ,  it  made  a  confluence  of 
ideas  which  made  the  thought  of  a  therapeutic  function  of 
Christianity  as  inevitable  as  anything  can  be.  Events  and 
experience  proved  that  the  generalization  which  was  first 
made  as  a  protest  against  license,  embodied  a  very  funda¬ 
mental  human  concern ;  and  the  more  the  church  experi¬ 
mented  with  the  matter,  the  more  it  found  that  it  had  struck 
a  lead  which  was  destined  to  have  great  results  in  the  moral 
and  spiriual  future  of  men.  Without  knowing  it  the  early 
Christians  struck  the  fundamental  philosophical  and  practical 
problem  of  human  life. 

Our  own  time  is  furnishing  ample  evidence  that  this  re¬ 
lation  was  of  the  importance  just  indicated.  There  is  to-day 
a  world-wide  cult  which  has  linked  together  the  names  of 
Christianity  and  science.  Ludicrous  as  this  combination 
must  seem  to  the  scientific  mind,  yet  the  conjunction  of  terms 
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is  significant  and  wholly  natural.  Our  age  has  had  the  word 
“  scientific  ”  as  its  distinctive  epithet  of  intellectual  freedom 
and  illumination.  Science  has  held  sway  in  the  university 
on  the  platform,  and  in  the  legislative  hall.  Not  to  be  “  scien¬ 
tific  ”  was  to  be  beyond  the  pale  of  the  intellectual  movement 
of  the  age.  Hence  the  cult  promptly  took  on  the  term  “  sci¬ 
ence  ”  as  a  challenge  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  in  the  face 
of  scientific  ridicule  and  opposition  has  made  converts  in 
every  land  in  the  civilized  world.  Nor  will  it  quite  do  simply 
to  style  this  a  new  form  of  superstition.  Natural  laws  have 
their  revenges,  like  all  other  forces  which  are  temporarily 
thrust  to  one  side  or  unduly  suppressed.  What  has.  happened 
is  the  reassertion  of  the  primitive  relation  which  modern  sci¬ 
ence  refused  to  recognize,  and  which  it  refused  to  give  its 
proper  place  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine.  Assum¬ 
ing  a  purely  materialistic  attitude  for  the  most  part,  medical 
science  arbitrarily  suppressed  a  relation  which  is  as  vital  as 
any  relation  in  this  world.  It  refused  to  recognize  that  there 
is  anything  spiritual  about  the  bodily  Jife  of  men ;  and  when 
the  suppression  had  reached  a  point  where  it  could  no  longer 
be  endured,  the  outraged  natural  law  broke  forth,  and  what 
we  could  not  have  given  to  us  naturally,  we  had  to  take  un¬ 
naturally.  There  is  nothing  strange  or  unexpected  about  it. 
It  is  a  perfectly  normal  reaction  from  a  condition  which  was 
impossible  and  untrue.  But  the  cult  in  question  has  done  more 
than  merely  erect  itself  into  a  position  of  prominence  in  the 
modern  world.  It  has  caused  the  whole  question  of  the  ther¬ 
apeutic  office  of  religion  to  be  reopened,  and  has  already 
caused  very  material  modifications  of  medical  procedure,  and 
is  likely  to  cause  more.  The  criticism  of  medical  practice 
which  hitherto  was  assumed  to  be  the  private  business  of 
medical  men  is  now  known  to  be  the  business  of  human  be- 
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ings  everywhere.  The  reassertion  of  a  man’s  right  to  be  the 
final  arbiter  over  the  affairs  of  his  own  body  is  what  is  being 
rediscovered,  and  the  sentence  of  death  is  not  going  to  be 
pronounced  by  anybody  again,  for  a  long  period  certainly, 
without  the  patient’s  consent.  And  if  the  patient  be  a  person 
who  has  some  sort  of  a  spiritual  conception  of  his  own  life 
and  destiny,  he  is  going  to  be  increasingly  unwilling  to  have 
judgments  pronounced  without  reasons  or  explanations  be¬ 
ing  given.  That  this  contention  is  soundly  grounded,  medical 
evidence  itself  proves  beyond  the  possibility  of  reasonable 
doubt.  Medical  chaos  and  crime  have  accumulated  a  mass 
of  testimony,  which  is  simply  overwhelming  in  proof,  that 
a  medical  papacy  is  no  more  to  be  trusted  than  a  theological 
one.  The  reason  why  medical  authority  could  grow  to  the 
vast  proportions  and  power  that  it  has  assumed  in  our  own 
time  is,  that  for  the  most  part  it  meets  men  at  a  time  of 
great  need  and  helplessness,  —  in  fact,  at  the  point  when 
rational  scrutiny  and  protest  are  least  able  to  assert  them¬ 
selves.  Moreover,  it  disguises  its  operations,  generally  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  and  buries  its  blunders  and  defeats  under 
a  mass  of  unintelligible  jargon,  which  nobody  not  trained 
therein  can  comprehend.  This  could  not  result  in  anything 
but  tyranny,  and  in  fact  it  did  so  terminate.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  that  the  modern  mind  should  subject  itself  to  this  kind 
of  bondage  forever.  It  was  also  impossible  that  relief  should 
come  by  a  mastery  of  the  medical  science  itself,  in  the  terms 
in  which  it  utters  itself  and  declares  its  judgments.  Hence 
the  modern  mind  took  the  only  way  out  possible.  It  matched 
the  finalities  of  medical  science  by  the  finalities  of  religion. 
In  the  more  drastic  forms  of  the  revolt  it  threw  medical  sci¬ 
ence  out  of  the  window  altogether.  It  refused  to  deal  with 
what  had  over  and  over  again  proved  to  be  false,  misleading, 
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and  even  criminal.  It  pointed  to  the  authentic  records  of 
the  history  of  medical  science  itself.  It  raised  up  a  vast 
cohort  of  “  cured  ”  persons  who  dumbfounded  the  world  and 
medical  science  alike  with  their  positive  assertions  of  phys¬ 
ical  transformation  without  recourse  to  any  of  the  “  proved  ” 
methods  of  medical  science.  It  awoke  the  latent  skepticism 
of  medical  science  abroad  in  the  world,  and  organized  it 
and  brought  the  whole  world  into  a  fresh  consciousness  of 
something  fundamental  that  had  been  overlooked.  In  this 
juncture  the  medical  men  behaved  just  as  the  theologians 
have  under  similar  circumstances.  They  saw  their  preroga¬ 
tive  threatened,  and  they  raged,  ridiculed,  and  stormed. 
They  called  names  and  invoked  the  law,  and  in  fact  ex¬ 
hausted  the  whole  gamut  of  possibilities  to  suppress  what 
they  held  to  be  the  destruction  of  their  science  and  a  menace 
to  humanity.  But  all  to  no  purpose.  Bullying  by  medical 
men  has  gone  the  way  of  bullying  by  theologians.  The  facts 
were  too  widely  known,  the  excesses  of  medicine  too  pro¬ 
nounced,  and  the  materialism  too  gross  and  sensual  to  be 
denied. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  this  movement  was  one  which 
could  hardly  have  been  expected.  The  lesser  members  of  the 
medical  fraternity  and  the  ones  who  fiad  themselves  latent 
feelings  on  the  subject  of  religion  began  to  announce  them¬ 
selves  and  raise  up  their  voices.  To  be  sure  they  kept  on 
using  the  old  nomenclature ;  but,  in  general,  they  tried  to 
include  the  new  relation  under  some  medical  formula  and 
tried  to  explain  the  new  “  phenomena  ”  by  the  old  medicine. 
In  fact  it  was  just  like  the  effort  of  the  old  religious  devo¬ 
tees,  the  primitive  as  well  as  later  theologians  trying  to  meet 
the  new  facts  by  the  statement  that  they  had  always  sus¬ 
pected  some  such  thing  and  tried  to  make  it  their  own.  But 
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the  effort  is  likely  to  prove  futile,  because  the  break  was  too 
complete,  and  we  shall  see  a  bitter  war  of  these  two  elements 
for  a  generation  at  least.  In  fact  so  far  has  the  movement 
now  gone,  that  there  is  a  distinct  resistance  to  many  legiti¬ 
mate  forms  of  medical  science;  and  everywhere  grim  and 
dire  rumors  are  heard  of  “  medical  monopoly,”  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  which  is  the  opposition  to  a  national 
board  of  health,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  establishment  of 
a  national  monopoly  in  medical  practice.  Certainly  such  a 
board  w'ill  have  difficult  steering  if  it  is  to  provide  for  the 
medical  supernaturalists  as  well  as  all  others.  It  is  merely 
the  fact  which  we  are  now  noting,  without  respect  to  the 
rights  or  wrongs  of  the  controversy. 

Why  did  this  revolt  from  so  well-established  and  so  highly 
regarded  a  science  as  medical  science  gain  such  enormous 
headway?  That  is  the  main  question.  Men  who  believe  in 
the  law  of  cause  and  effect  must  know  that  there  must  be 
somewhere  a  sound  and  adequate  reason  for  this  world-wide 
protest,  which,  beside  organizing  itself  and  developing  a  vast 
propaganda  of  its  own,  has  impregnated  all  forms  of  religion 
and  all  classes  of  society.  The  answer  is  perfectly  clear 
when  one  looks  at  the  question  from  the  historical  side. 
Christianity  is  reasserting  the  old  doctrine  that  the  body  is 
the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  reasserting  the  sanctity 
of  the  bodily  habitation  of  the  soul.  It  is  extending  its  area 
of  control  and  coming  back  to  its  Hebraic  sources.  More¬ 
over  it  is  doing  this,  because  it  found  that  the  motive  of  self- 
interest  was  not  sufficient  to  secure  attention  to  these  things. 
Men  could  not  be  induced  to  be  pure  in  body,  merely  because 
destruction  awaited  them  if  they  were  not  pure.  But  it  was 
found  that  if  they  had  any  spiritual  sense  of  any  kind,  if  that 
spiritual  sense  could  be  extended  to  control  the  mental  and 
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bodily  life,  the  result  would  be  secured.  This  simply  means 
that  men  would  do  as  religion  what  they  would  not  do  as 
science.  It  merely  meant  that  a  dynamic  was  found  in  spir¬ 
itual  conceptions  which  could  not  be  found  in  materialistic 
persuasion.  Perhaps  this  is  the  essence  of  superstition.  But 
whether  it  is  or  not,  it  is  real  and  vital,  and  nobody  with  a 
thimbleful  of  sense  will  deny  it.  Medicine,  like  everything 
else,  must  submit  ultimately  to  the  test  and  the  corrective  of 
the  universal  experience.  If  this  world- wide  experience  is  to 
be  styled  superstition,  the  position  of  science  is  rather  pitiful. 
What  use  has  it  made  of  its  splendid  opportunity,  how  has 
its  almost  unquestioned  authority  l>een  used,  that  this  should 
be  the  outcome  of  it  all  ?  What  is  the  use  of  a  “  science  ”  that 
throws  the  whole  world  into  a  spasm  of  superstition?  Plainly 
either  horn  of  the  dilemma  is  painful. 

But  there  is  no  more  reason  for  pessimism  here  than  in 
the  consideration  of  any  other  phase  of  social  growth.  Two 
forces  of  immense  power  are  here  acting  in  conjunction,  and 
together  they  are  usually  irresistible.  The  first  has  already 
been  indicated.  The  spiritual  nature  of  man  is  finding  itself 
again,  and  reasserting  itself  under  the  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  throughout  the  world.  The  democratic  spirit,  which 
is  inherent  in  Christianity,  is  lifting  men  out  of  the  sense  of 
bondage,  whether  it  is  to  a  social  program,  a  medical  pro¬ 
gram,  or  any  other  kind.  We  are  really  in  a  kind  of  new 
reformation.  The  contempt  for  popular  intelligence  which 
had  reached  its  greatest  intensity  among  medical  men,  with 
the  legal  men  a  close  second,  is  bearing  its  natural  fruit  —  re¬ 
volt.  Human  values  have  been  raised,  and  the  medical  men 
knew  it  not.  The  spirit  of  democracy  has  found  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  a  creature  of  vast  value  if  he  is  properly  conserved. 
It  sees  that  a  very  large  part  of  this  conservation  rests  upon 
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his  freedom,  especially  his  spiritual  freedom,  and  so,  under 
the  joint  influence  of  religion  and  democracy,  health  begins 
to  be  regarded  not  as  an  asset,  but  as  an  obligation.  The 
moment  health  begins  to  assume  a  moral  quality,  the  doom 
of  materialistic  science  is  sounded.  Because  it  is  absolutely 
certain  that  as  soon  as  health  is  regarded  as  a  personal  moral 
obligation,  its  social  nature  will  also  become  recognized,  and 
it  will  become  a  public  moral  obligation.  And,  from  this  point 
onward,  democracy  is  acting  with  entire  consistency.  It  has 
hospitals,  to  be  sure,  and  does  not  abandon  the  old  science ; 
but  it  taxes  itself  for  playgrounds,  parks,  bathhouses,  and  a 
vast  variety  of  things  which  it  can  comprehend  without  the 
aid  of  a  medical  dictionary.  And  the  more  it  does  this,  the 
more  it  sees  its  ultimate  emancipation  from  a  bondage  which, 
as  freedom  is  attained,  seems  more  costly,  more  cruel,  and 
less  valuable  than  ever. 

These  national  health  movements  are  therefore  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  part  of  the  moral  movement  of  the  world.  They 
rest  upon  a  distinctly  new  conception  of  the  value  of  human 
life  and  of  its  spiritual  quality.  More  and  more  the  forces  of 
social  redemption  are  seen  to  be  linked  with  forces  which  are 
distinctly  spiritual  in  quality  and  character.  It  is  this  discov¬ 
ery  that  makes  the  social  crisis  which  the  world,  as  well  as 
the  church,  is  facing.  It  is  so  like  the  situation  prevailing 
at  the  time  the  Christian  religion  faced  the  Roman  Empire 
at  the  beginning  of  Christianity’s  career,  that  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  what  the  end  will  be.  There  will  come  a  time  for  med¬ 
itation,  when  all  things  have  to  be  proved  and  that  which  is 
good  preserved,  while  the  rest  is  cast  away.  How  shall  this 
come  about?  The  answer  is  at  hand;  and,  unless  something 
unforeseen  occurs,  what  is  likely  to  happen  is,  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church  will  become  the  agency  for  the  reconciliation  of 
Vol.  LXX.  No.  278.  6 
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medicine  and  religion.  By  its  character  and  by  its  constitu¬ 
tion  the  one  agency  which  can  deal  with  this  problem  is  the 
Christian  church.  Its  vast  numbers,  its  democratic  nature 
its  simple  and  inclusive  platform,  its  social  life  and  aim,. form 
the  natural  channels  for  the  adjustment  of  the  sound  and 
proper  relations  of  medical  science  and  the  spiritual  aspira¬ 
tions  and  consciousness  of  men.  This  will  never  mean  what 
it  once  meant  —  medical  science  under  the  dominion  of  eccle¬ 
siastics.  There  will  never  be  a  “  Roman  Catholic  ”  medicine 
and  a  “  Presbyterian  ”  medicine  and  a  “  Protestant  Episco¬ 
pal  ”  medicine.  But  there  are,  and  there  always  will  be,  Holy 
Ghost  hospitals  and  Presbyterian  hospitals,  and  probably  var¬ 
ious  other  kinds ;  and  all  these  will  simply  be  reminders  to 
medical  science,  that  men  will  not  have  their  spiritual  natures 
insulted,  and  fundamental  movements  of  the  human  soul  left 
out  of  the  calculation,  in  dealing  with  their  bodily  ills.  Very 
likely  a  broken  arm  of  a  Presbyterian  elder  will  not  differ 
fundamentally  from  the  broken  arm  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest.  But  it  may  make,  and  probably  will  make,  to  both 
Presbyterian  elders  and  Catholic  priests,  a  very  great  differ¬ 
ence  whether  the  gentleman  who  comes  to  set  that  arm  be 
a  man  who  recognizes  certain  facts  about  human  nature  and 
the  spiritual  nature  of  man.  And  given  the  choice,  he  is 
already  being  given  a  great  deal  more  than  he  used  to  be, 
both  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Catholic  will  prefer  to  have 
his  trouble  handled  by  somebody  with  whom  he  has  some 
social  interest  in  common.  That  is  the  fundamental  factor 
in  the  future  of  this  matter. 

There  is  no  argument  here  for  the  resumption  of  the  me¬ 
diaeval  ecclesiastical  control  over  medical  science  or  any  sci¬ 
ence.  What  there  is  here  is,  the  evidence  that,  as,  in  the 
non-Christian  lands,  the  social  expression  of  religion  has 
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taken  on  the  form  of  medical  assistance  and  supervision  and 
has,  in  accord  with  the  social  tendencies  of  the  time,  magni¬ 
fied  the  spiritual  nature  of  social  service  ;  so  in  this  country 
there  will  grow  a  closer  alliance  between  that  form  of  re¬ 
ligion  which  speaks  directly  to  the  spiritual  experience  of 
men  and  that  which  speaks  directly  to  his  bodily  condition. 
And  it  does  not  need  a  seer  to  predict  that  the  medical  sci¬ 
ence  which  speaks  both  tongues  will  be  the  one  which  will 
prevail.  And  it  will  prevail  simply  because  it  is  more  real, 
more  vital,  and  more  true  to  the  facts  of  human  life  and 
experience.  It  will  still  be  possible  to  say  that  a  typhoid  fever 
has  absolutely  no  relation  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible ;  but 
it  will  make  a  difference  as  real  as  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tides  whether  the  man  who  is  treating  the  typhoid  fever  is 
or  is  not  hostile  to  the  believer’s  ideas  on  the  latter  subject. 
Nor  will  this  be  at  all  in  the  nature  of  a  theological  test.  It 
will  simply  be  symptomatic  of  a  state  of  mind,  an  attitude 
toward  belief  and  faith,  and  faith  will  simply  recognize  itself ; 
and,  the  common  bond  discovered^  —  whether  it  be  inspira¬ 
tion  or  the  transformation  of  the  sacrament  is  entirely  imma¬ 
terial, —  there  will  be  a  gain  to  all  concerned.  It  will  be 
simply  because  a  social  bond  is  discovered  which  will  make 
for  confidence,  for  dynamic  power.  The  medical  man  can 
still  have  fun  with  himself  about  “  placebos  ”  and  the  like, 
but  his  fun  will  not  be  all  his  own.  His  patient  will  have 
some  of  it  also.  If  he  does  not,  his  friends  will  have  it  for 
him.  And  all  this  will  come  about  simply  because  the  de¬ 
mand  and  necessity  for  some  expression  of  the  social  tie 
will  make  the  progress  of  genuine  science  more  steady  and 
more  real.  But  this  progress  will  be  the  surer  because  it  has 
a  corrective  in  the  form  of  a  demand  for  the  recognition  of 
the  spiritual  nature  of  man.  It  may  be  unreasonable  and  not 
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altogether  logically  defensible.  But  it  will  be  human,  and 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  so  unjustifiable  as  at  the  first  glance 
it  appears. 

The  part  which  the  Christian  church  will  have  in  this 
movement  will  of  course  be  very  large.  How  large  may  be 
guessed  from  the  wide  extent  for  the  original  movement  re¬ 
ferred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion.  But,  with  the 
increasing  spiritualization  of  religion  through  the  socializing 
and  democratizing  movement  within  its  special  sphere,  its 
influence  must  also  enormously  increase,  because  religion  will 
never  be  without  a  social  institution  to  embody  and  express 
its  aspiration.  If  the  Christianity  of  the  future  grows  more 
spiritual,  it  will  more  and  more  insist  upon  the  spiritual  qual¬ 
ities  of  its  own  nature,  for  the  direction  of  those  with  whom 
it  retains  its  influence.  In  other  words,  it  will  come  back  to 
its  original  Hebraic  doctrine.  Its  high  priests,  whether  they 
be  in  the  church  or  the  medical  school,  will  have  to  be  men 
specially  cleansed  and  specially  capable  in  their  functions, 
but  they  will  have  to  be  “  priests  ”  in  their  calling.  They  will 
have  to  maintain  a  character  consistent  with  their  high  and 
spiritual  function,  because  no  man  will  be  permitted  to  med¬ 
dle  with  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  who  does  not  know 
what  such  a  temple  is  or  ought  to  be.  Those  who  hold  a 
pigsty  theory  of  the  human  frame  will  doubtless  find  their 
own  kind  of  ministers,  to  abet  them  in  their  monstrous  rites 
of  bodily  degradation  and  self-indulgence.  But  the  spiritual¬ 
ized  man  will  demand  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart,  in  exactly 
the  same  sense  as  he  now,  theoretically  at  least,  demands  it 
of  his  spiritual  adviser.  Medicine  itself  will  be  baptized  in 
a  bath  of  some  spiritual  antiseptic,  which  will  not  divest  it 
of  one  single  principle  which  is  true,  one  single  discovery 
which  is  real,  one  atom  of  liberty  for  research  which  is  hu- 
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mane  and  just,  or  one  resource  which  is  consistent  with  the 
Christian  estimate  of  humanity.  No  theological  dogfmas  will 
be  imposed  upon  it;  but,  dealing  with  high  and  holy  things, 
it  must  come  with  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart,  as  befits  a 
priest  of  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  result  without  seeing, 
also,  that  it  will  have  important  effects  upon  the  development 
of  medical  science  and  medical  education.  Already  social  ser¬ 
vice  departments  are  being  organized  everywhere  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  hospitals.  Already  “  social  welfare  ”  appears  among 
the  subjects  which  are  to  have  a  place  among  legislative 
committees.  The  present  widespread  agitation  in  connection 
with  the  social  evil,  the  establishment  of  great  foundations 
for  the  special  investigation  of  sexual  crimes  and  the  dis¬ 
eases  allied  to  them  point  the  way  toward  the  erection,  in  the 
medical  school  itself,  of  departments  which  must  not  only 
organize  medical  knowledge  of  these  things  themselves,  but 
hardly  less  coordinate  that  knowledge  with  the  social  move¬ 
ment  and  find  the  point  of  communion  and  cooperation.  That 
religion  must  figure  largely  in  this  synthesis  nobody  can  doubt. 
That  the  Christian  Church  must  be  brought  into  the  alliance 
for  the  effective  enforcement  of  the  new  program  is  equally 
beyond  doubt.  Already  the  relation  of  this  particular  phase 
of  medical  investigation  is  being  related  to  industry.  It  will 
also  be  related,  even  more  than  it  already  has  been,  with  re¬ 
ligion;  and,  through  this  means,  religion  will  become  more 
scientific,  and  the  practice  of  medicine  more  spiritual  and  re¬ 
fined,  and  the  power  of  both  made  more  effective  in  the  life 
of  the  individual  and  in  the  common  standards  of  society. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  RECENSIONAL  CRITICISM  OF  THE 
PENTATEUCH. 

BY  HAROLD  M.  WIENER,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  OF  LINCOLN’S  INN, 
BARRISTER- AT-LAW . 

It  is  unfortunately  the  case  that  the  close  relation  which 
exists  between  the  higher  or  documentary  criticism  and  the 
lower  or  textual  criticism  is  frequently  ignored.  Still  more 
frequently  it  happens  that  it  is  admitted  in  words,  but  habit¬ 
ually  overlooked  in  the  work  that  is  done.  In  these  pages 
stress  has  often  been  laid  on  the  importance  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  ;  and  in  the  present  article  some  of  the  wider  bearings 
of  textual  criticism  will  be  considered. 

The  object  of  the  science  is  to  recover  the  ipsissima  verba 
of  an  author  from  the  materials  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
These  materials  may  be  the  ultimate  product  of  many  pro¬ 
cesses  —  accidental  decay  or  damage  to  the  texts,  faults  of 
transcription  whether  due  to  the  eye  or  the  ear,  to  copying 
or  dictation,  glossing,  displacements  caused  by  injury  to  a 
MS.  In  addition  to  these  there  may,  however,  be  yet  another 
disturbing  cause  —  I  mean  intentional  editing  undertaken 
with  some  purpose  or  other.  Such  a  recension  may  be  un¬ 
dertaken  because  it  is  realized  that  the  text  is  in  a  bad  con¬ 
dition  and  it  is  desired  to  improve  it.  In  such  a  case  the 
recension  tends  towards  standardizing  a  particular  form  of 
text;  but  that  form  will  bear  the  imprint  of  the  minds  that 
were  responsible  for  its  production.  It  will  stereotype  cer- 
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tain  ideas  current  at  the  time;  and  if  those  ideas  were  from 
our  point  of  view  erroneous,  i.e.  if  they  differed  from  those 
of  the  original  author,  they  may  do  much  for  the  deteriora¬ 
tion,  instead  of  the  improvement,  of  the  text.  A  recension, 
moreover,  may  not  be  dominated,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
by  a  desire  to  improve  the  text  in  the  modern  sense.  It  may 
seek  to  harmonize  the  text  or  to  produce  a  text  that  will 
favor  some  particular  religious  or  other  theory.  In  a  word, 
it  may  be  what  the  Germans  call  “  tendencious.” 

Now,  since  textual  criticism  aims  at  recovering  the  original 
documents  in  the  form  in  which  they  left  the  author’s  hand, 
it  must  necessarily  take  account  of  all  these  corrupting  pro¬ 
cesses  and  endeavor  to  reverse  them.  This  is  well  understood 
in  the  case  of  the  non-recensional  causes  of  corruption ;  but 
it  seems  to  be  less  generally  apprehended  of  the  recensional 
causes.  Of  course  in  Old  Testament  criticism  some  little  use 
is  made  of  the  best  known  recensions  of  the  LXX,  and  there 
is  occasional  talk  of  the  genealogical  principle ;  but  there  the 
matter  ends.  In  practice  little  attention  is  given  to  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  principle,  and  none  at  all  to  the  recensional  prin¬ 
ciple.  At  present  the  study  of  the  text  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
in  so  backward  a  condition  that  little  can  be  done  beyond 
suggesting  lines  of  inquiry  for  further  study;  but  even  that 
is  of  use,  and  there  are  certain  indications  of  recensional 
activity  which  are  too  clear  to  be  ignored.  A  brief  consider¬ 
ation  of  some  of  these  may  prove  suggestive. 

I  begin  by  drawing  attention  to  a  passage  that  illustrates 
one  form  of  recensional  activity  with  particular  clearness.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Samaritans  in  taking  over  the  Jeyvish 
Pentateuch  made  a  number  of  changes  and  additions.  One 
of  these  is  of  peculiar  importance,  not  merely  as  illustrating 
their  methods,  but  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  history  of 
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a  Septuagintal  recension.  In  the  Massoretic  text,  Deuter¬ 
onomy  X.  6,  7,  read  as  follows; — 

“And  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed  from  Beeroth  Bene-Jaakan 
to  Moserah:  there  Aaron  died,  and  there  he  was  buried;  and  Elea- 
zar  his  son  ministered  in  the  priest’s  office  in  his  stead.  From 
thence  they  Journeyed  unto  Gudgodah ;  and  from  Gudgodab  to  Jot- 
bathab,  a  land  of  brooks  of  water.” 

This  is  in  obvious  conflict  with  Numbers  xxxiii.  31  ff.,  which, 
according  to  the  Massoretic  text,  runs  thus; — 

“And  they  journeyed  from  Moseroth,  and  pitched  in  Bene-jaakan. 
And  they  journeyed  from  Bene-jaakan,  and  pitched  in  Hor-haggidgad. 
And  they  journeyed  from  Hor-haggidgad,  and  pitched  in  Jotbathah. 
And  they  journeyed  from  Jotbathah,  and  pitched  in  Abronah,  And 
they  journeyed  from  Abronah,  and  pitched  in  Ezion-geber.  And 
they  journeyed  from  Ezion-geber,  and  pitched  in  the  wilderness 
of  Zin  (the  same  is  Kadesh).  And  they  journeyed  from  Kadesh, 
and  pitched  in  mount  Hor,  in  the  edge  of  the  land  of  Edom.  And 
Aaron  the  priest  went  up  (into  mount  Hor)  at  the  commandment 
of  God,  and  died  there.” 

The  Samaritans  saw  the  difficulty  and  substituted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  in  Deuteronomy; — 

“And  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed  from  Moseroth  and 
pitched  in  Bene-jaakan.  From  thence  they  journeyed  and  pitched 
unto  Gudgodah ;  from  thence  they  journeyed  and  pitched  in  Jot¬ 
bathah,  a  land  of  brooks  of  water;  from  thence  they  journeyed 
and  pitched  In  Abronah;  from  thence  they  journeyed  and  pitched 
in  Ezion-geber;  from  thence  they  journeyed  and  pitched  in  the 
wilderness  of  Zin  (the  same  is  Kadesh)  ;  from  thence  they  jour¬ 
neyed  and  pitched  in  Mount  Hor;  and  Aaron  died  there  and  was 
buried  there;  and  Eleazar  his  son  ministered  in  the  priest’s  office 
in  his  stead.” 

This  is  a  very  telltale  passage;  it  throws  a  flood  of  light 
on  the  methods  of  the  Samaritans.  The  formula  “  from 
thence  they  journeyed,”  etc.,  the  phrases  "'unto  Gudgodah** 
and  a  land  of  brooks  of  zvater,**  and  the  final  clause  "  and 
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Aaron  .  •  .  •  his  stead”  show  that  the  Samaritans  found 
a  text  that  agreed  with  our  Massoretic  Deuteronomy.  They 
rewrote  it  to  accord  with  Numbers,  at  the  same  time  embody¬ 
ing  the  additional  material  of  Deuteronomy  in  so  far  as  this 
could  be  done  without  direct  conflict  with  Numbers:  and  in 
doing  so  they  paid  more  attention  to  accuracy  than  to  gram¬ 
mar.  It  is  a  crucial  passage  for  Samaritan  methods,  and 
it  shows  how  much  more  scrupulous  the  Jews  were  in  their 
guardianship  of  the  Pentateuchal  text. 

The  passage,  moreover,  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
history  of  one  of  the  Septuagintal  recensions.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  recognized  that  a  group  of  Septuagintal  MSS.  represented 
in  the  larger  Cambridge  Septuagint  by  dpt  contain  a  substan¬ 
tive  recension.  If  now  we  turn  to  this  passage  in  the  Greek, 
we  find  some  very  interesting  material.  Excepting  certain 
differences  in  the  proper  names,  such  as  habitually  occur 
between  the  Septuagint  and  the  Massoretic  text,  the  ordinary 
Septuagintal  reading  agrees  with  the  Hebrew,  but  dpt  show 
strong  signs  of  Samaritan  influences.  Omitting  minor  dif¬ 
ferences  between  d  and  p,  it  may  be  said  that  they  read  as 
follows : — 

“  And  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed  from  Makedoth  and  pitched 
unto  Beroth  in  the  sons  of  [Hebrew  Bene]  Jakeim  to  Meisadal  [so 
the  LXX  for  M.T.  “Mbserah”],  and  from  thence  they  Journeyed 
and  pitched  unto  Ebron  [=  Abronab] ;  from  thence  they  Journeyed 
and  pitched  in  Ezion-geber ;  from  thence  they  Journeyed  and  pitched 
in  the  wilderness  of  Zin  (the  same  is  Kadesh) ;  and  from  thence 
they  Journeyed  and  pitched  in  Mount  Hor;  there  Aaron  died  and 
was  buried  there,  and  Eleazar  his  son  ministered  in  the  priest’s 
oflBce  in  his  stead.” 

As  already  stated,  there  are  minor  differences  between  the 
two  MSS.,  the  principal  one  being  that  d  shows  a  strong  ten¬ 
dency  to  abbreviate  by  twice  substituting  the  single  word 
“  then  ”  for  the  stereotyped  “  from  thence  they  journeyed 
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and  pitched.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  reading  of  p  (106) 
will  also  be  the  reading  of  107,  which  is  not  quoted  by 
Holmes,  because  its  text  is  identical  with  that  of  10(5. 

The  reading  of  t  is  somewhat  different: — 

“And  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed  from  Makedoth  and 
pitched  unto  Beroth  in  the  sons  of  Jakelra  to  Meisadal.  And  from 
thence  they  journeyed  to  Gadgad  and  from  Gadgad  to  Etabatha. 
a  land  of  brooks  of  water:  and  from  tlience  they  journeyed  and 
pitched  unto  Ebron;  from  thence  they  journeyed  and  pitched  in 
Ezion-geber;  from  thence  they  journeyed  and  pitched  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  Zin  (the  same  as  Kadesh)  ;  from  thence  they  journeyed  and 
pitched  in  Mount  Hor;  thence  [an  obvious  scribal  error  for  “there,” 
which  is  read  by  74  and  76]  Aaron  died  and  was  burled  there  and 
Eleazar  his  son  ministered  in  tlie  i)riest's  oftice  in  ids  stead.” 

It  is  supported  with  minor  variations  by  74  and  7(5  of  Holmes. 

These  phenomena  are  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  two 
other  facts:  (1)  that  dpt  are  undoubtedly  MSS.  of  the  LXX, 
not  of  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Samaritan;  and  (2)  that 
these  three  MSS.  habitually  present  identical  or  similar 
readings,  thus  showing  that  they  go  back  to  some  common 
archetype.  It  then  becomes  evident  that  the  traces  of  the 
LXX  in  this  te.xt  —  “Beroth”  (omitted  by  the  Samaritan), 
“  sons  of  Jakeim,”  “  Meisadai  ”  —  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
.an  archetype  which  presented  the  Septuagintal  text  was  al¬ 
tered  to  accord  either  with  the  original  Samaritan  or  else 
with  the  Greek  version  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  which 
is  known  to  have  existed.  In  the  process,  “  Makedoth  ”  was 
not  recognized  as  being  at  bottom  identical  with  what  was 
transliterated  by  “  Meisadai  ”  in  the  Septuagintal  version, 
and  “  to  Meisadai  ”  was  allowed  to  stand.  The  omission  of 
Gadgad  (Gudgodah)  and  Etabatha  (Jotbathah)  from  d  and 
p  may  be  due  (most  probably)  to  a  copyist’s  eye  having 
slipped  from  the  earliest  occurrence  of  the  phrase  “  and  from 
thence  they  journeyed  ”  to  a  subsequent  repetition;  or  it  may 
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be  (less  probably)  that  the  later  addition  was  written  in  the 
margin  of  the  archetype  and  was  erroneously  taken  by  the 
copyists  as  cancelling  the  references  to  Gadgad  and  Etab- 
atha. 

From  this  it  follows  that,  where  dpt  alone  of  Septuagifital 
MSS.  present  us  with  Samaritan  readings,  no  importance  is 
to  be  attached  to  their  testimony,  since  their  archetype  had 
obviously  undergone  some  correction  (however  spasmodic  in 
character)  from  some  Samaritan  text:  but  where  these  MSS. 
differ  alike  from  the  Massoretic  text  and  the  Samaritan,  their 
testimony  will  be  free  from  this  suspicion  and  may  be  of  ex¬ 
treme  importance  —  especially  if  it  be  supported  by  the  Vul¬ 
gate  or  if  it  points  to  glossing  or  recensional  activity  in  the 
ordinary  texts. 

This  leads  to  two  reflections,  viz.  that  insufficient  study 
has  as  yet  been  devoted  to  the  Septuagintal  recensions,  and 
practically  none  at  all  to  the  relationship  of  texts  presented 
by  the  various  groups  of  Greek  MSS.  with  those  of  other 
•  ancient  versions,  especially  the  Vulgate.  And  yet  in  working 
at  the  Pentateuchal  problem  I  have  been  forced  to  see  that 
both  these  fields  must  prove  extremely  fertile.  Any  compe¬ 
tent  scholar  who  is  prepared  to  devote  himself  to  scientific 
textual  criticism  on  these  lines  may  be  certain  of  reaping  a 
rich  harvest  to  the  great  advantage  of  all  Biblical  students. 
To  show  this  I  submit  the  following  tables  of  the  principal 
agreements  that  I  have  found  in  a  few  chapters  that  I  have 
e.xamined.^  I  omit  cases  where  there  is  some  support  from  a 
patristic  authority  who  quotes  differently  on  different  occa¬ 
sions,  cases  where  only  a  daughter  version  of  the  LXX  and 
no  extant  MS.  agrees  with  the  Vulgate,  and  cases  where 
some  Septuagintal  authorities  misplace  a  word  or  phrase  that 

‘These  are  Gen.  xxii.  and  xxxvii. ;  Ex.  xvi..  xvii.,  and  xxxM.- 
xxxiv. ;  I^ev.  xvi. 
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the  Vulgate  omits.  I  have,  however,  little  doubt  that  import¬ 
ance  should  be  attached  to  some  of  these,  and  have  omitted 
them  only  to  avoid  raising  unnecessary  questions,  and  so  ob¬ 
scuring  my  main  contention.^ 


Reference, 

Massoretic 

Text. 

The 

Vulgate. 

Septuaointal 

AUTHORITIES  AOBEI. 
INQ  WITH  VULOATE. 

Gen.  xxii.  2. 

I  will  tell  of. 

Monstravero. 

Stl^u  b  g. 

Gen.  xxii.  5. 

Abraham. 

Omits. 

f  Sah  Or-lat  Chr  omit 

Gen.  xxii.  6. 

Abraham. 

Omits. 

s  omits. 

(in  his)  band. 

hands. 

l>w  dpdo  1  n  fl*r 
qu  cmox  Chr  Or-lat 
“  hands.” 

Gen.  xxii.  7. 

Abraham. 

Omits. 

bw  Sah  omit. 

And  be  said  2°. 

1 

Omits. 

D  dptdj  n  fla?r  w  egj 
qu  y  msxcj  h  1  v 
(mg)  Arm  Boh  Eth 
Or-lat  Chr  omit. 

Gen.  xxii.  8. 

both  of  them. 

Omits. 

bw  Eth  omit 

Gen.  xxii.  9. 

Abraham. 

Omits. 

D  omits. 

Gen.  xxii.  14. 

Abraham. 

Omits. 

acj  omit. 

Gen.  xxii.  19. 

in  Beersheba. 

ibi. 

p  eKrifft 

Gen.  xxxvii.  6. 

this  (dream). 

my. 

f  “  my.” 

Gen.  xxxvii.  8. 

to  him. 

Omits. 

1  omits. 

Gen.  xxxvii,  15. 

saying. 

Omits. 

bw  c,  Latin  Philo 
omit. 

Gqn.  xxxvii.  19. 

this. 

Omits. 

m  Arm  omit. 

Gen.  xxxvii.  20. 

now  therefore. 

Omits. 

s  Arm  Eth  omit. 

him  2°. 

Omits. 

31  Arm  omit. 

Gen.  xxxvii.  22. 

(And)  Reuben 

said  unto  them. 

Omits. 

d  Eth  Chr  omit 

Gen.  xxxvii.  23. 

Joseph. 

him. 

n  V  (margin)  Eth 
“  him.” 

Gen.  xxxvii.  23. 

that  was  on  him. 

Omits. 

f  n  Chr  omit. 

Gen.  xxxvii.  24. 

and  they  took. 

Omits, 

e  Boh  1  p  omit 

Gen.  xxxvii.  28. 

Joseph  1®. 

him. 

f  Eth  Chr  “him.” 

Joseph  2°. 

him. 

n  p  f  Latv  Chr 
“  him.” 

^  In  these  tables  Sah.  Arm,  Boh,  Eth,  Lat,  stand  for  the  Sahidic 
Armenian,  Bohairic,  Ethiopic,  and  Latin  versions  of  the  LXX.  The 
superlinear  letters  denote  editions,  etc.,  v,  w,  and  z.  in  the  case 
of  the  Latin,  referring  respectively  to  Vercellone’s  Varhe  Ijectiones, 
Ranke’s  edition  of  the  Wurzburg  palimpsest  and  the  Munich  pa¬ 
limpsest,  while  the  addition  of  a  superlinear  f  to  the  Ethiopic 
means  Dillmann’s  c*odex  F.  Or-lat,  Chr,  Cyr,  Phil-Arm,  refer  re¬ 
spectively  to  the  Latin  writings  of  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Cyril,  and 
writings  of  Philo  that  are  extant  in  Armenian. 
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- - 

Septuagintal 

RITEBENCE. 

Massoretic 

The 

AUTHORITIES  AGREE- 

Text. 

Vulgate. 

ING  WITH  Vulgate. 

Gen.  xxxvii.  28. 

Joseph  3®. 

him. 

h  “  him.” 

Ex.  xvl.  3. 

Ex.  xvi.  20. 

this  2®. 

Moses  1®. 

1  Omits, 
him. 

f  Arm  Or-lat  omit, 
p  “  him.” 

Ex.  xvi.  25. 

to-day  2®. 

Omits. 

bw  n  Or-gr  omit. 

Ex.  xvll.  3. 

the  people  2®. 

Omits. 

n  Etli  Latz  Or-lat 
Cyr-codd  omit. 

nr  (unrepresent- 

Unrepresented 

egj  Arm  Boh  Eth 

ed  in  EV).  1 

|in  Vulg. 

omit. 

Ex.  xvli.  10. 

to  him. 

1  Omits. 

f  n  omit. 

Ex.  xxxii.  1. 

the  people  2®. 

Omits. 

d  m  omit. 

Ex.  xxxii.  12. 

saying. 

Omits. 

f  Etli  Latz  (appar¬ 
ently)  omit. 

Ex.  xxxii.  15. 

tables  2®. 

Omits. 

k  omits. 

Ex.  xxxii.  28. 

about  three. 

[about  twenty- 

r  Boh  Latwz  (ap- 

1 

j 

1  three. 

parently)  “twenty- 
three”  (due  to  tak¬ 
ing  3,  “  about,”  for 
“  twenty,”  the  num¬ 
ber  this  letter  repre¬ 
sents.  No  critical 
value  attaches  to 

! 

i 

1 

this  reading,  save 
that  it  is  noticeable 

1  i 

i 

1 

1 

that  r  agrees  with 
an  Old  Egyptian  ver¬ 
sion.  I  have  other 
reasons  for  think- 
that  fir  may  be 
Ilesychian). 

Ex.  xxxiii.  7. 

from  the  camp.  ] 

Omits. 

f  h  p  omit. 

Ex.  xxxiii.  12. 

nriNI  1®  and  thou 
(emphatic).  | 

and.  1 

k  m  “  and.” 

Ex.  xxxiii.  15. 

unto  him.  I 

Omits. 

f  Ethf  omit. 

Ex.  xxxiv.  21. 

thou  Shalt  rest  2®. 

Omits. 

p  Eth  omit 

Ex.  xxxiv.  22. 

and  1®.  j 

Omits. 

n  X  Latin  omit 

Ex.  xxxiv.  29. 

when  he  came! 
down  from  the 
Mount  and  Moses.  1 

Omits. 

m  omits. 

Ex.  xxxiv.  31. 

unto  him.  j 

Omits. 

f  omits. 

Lev.  xvi.  14. 

of  the  blood  with! 
his  finger.  | 

Omits. 

m  n  omit. 

Lev.  xvi.  17. 

(when)  he  (goethi 
in).  1 

the  priest. 

a*  “the  priest.” 

The  above  are  probably  fairly  representative  of  what  may 
be  expected.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  is  the 
frequency  with  which  a  single  MS.  will  detach  itself  from 
the  bulk  of  the  Septuagintal  authorities  and  agree  with  the 
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Vulgate  in  some  non-Massoretic  reading.  This  appears  to 
happen  very  frequently  with  f,  but  occasionally  occurs  with 
MSS.  of  each  of  the  principal  groups.  Obviously  it  may 
happen  to  any  group  of  MSS.  that  the  original  reading  of 
its  recension  has  been  accommodated  to  the  M.T.  in  all  the 
extant  MSS.  that  contain  it,  with  one  or  more  exceptions: 
and  equally  obviously  such  a  MS.  as  f  often  stands  alone 
in  preserving  the  original  reading  of  its  recension.  Probably 
not  all  the  agreements  rest  on  different  Hebrew  texts:  some 
are  doubtless  due  to  chance  coincidence,  but  as  a  whole  they 
are  too  numerous  to  be  explained  by  this  cause.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some 
of  the  Septuagintal  recensions  were  made  with  reference  to 
Hebrew  texts  current  at  the  time,  so  that  our  Septuagintal 
authorities  sometimes  represent  more  than  one  Hebrew 
reading. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  article  I  have  examined  agree¬ 
ments  of  the  Samaritan  with  isolated  Septuagintal  MSS. 
against  the  testimony  of  M.T.  in  the  first  thirty-nine  chapters 
of  Genesis,  but  without  discovering  anything  very  startling. 
Here  are  a  few  instances: — 


Refebence. 

Ma.ssoretic 

Text. 

Samaritan. 

Diverging  Septua¬ 
gintal 
Authorities. 

(ireu.  V.  32. 

Noah  2°. 

Omits. 

qu  Or-lat  Cyr  omit 

Gen.  vli.  1. 

r/>BD. 

God.  1 

c  w  Arin-codd  “  God.” 

Gen.  vli.  9. 

God. 

I.OBD.  j 

E  “  Lord  ” ;  M  f  k  t 
Arm  Boh  “  Lord 
<;od.” 

Gen.  XX.  18. 

IX)Rn. 

God. 

bw  e.i  Boh  Pliil-Arm 
“  God.” 

Gen.  xxix.  3. 

1 

Gen.  xxxvi.  39 

the  flocks. 

son  of  Achbor 

the  shepherds. 
(D’y-in) 

Omits. 

ir  Boh  Sah  Eth  Lat 
“  the  shepherds  ” ;  f 
bw  t  h  k  have  both 
readings ;  other  MSS. 
insert  ”  the  shep¬ 
herds  ”  later. 
iaVr  n  p  s  Boh  omit 

Gen.  xxxvi.  39  I  son  of  Achbor  Omits. 
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On  the  whole,  however,  the  Samaritan  is  of  slight  import¬ 
ance  for  the  study  of  the  Septuagintal  recensions. 

When  scholarship  has  recovered  the  main  recensions  that 
it  may  prove  possible  to  detect  in  our  present  textual  ma¬ 
terials,  it  will  be  necessary  to  criticize  each  recension,  tracing 
as  far  as  may  be  the  ideas  that  were  operative  in  its  forma¬ 
tion.  For  instance,  a  recension  that  is  known  to  be  favorable 
to  double  renderings,  like  that  of  Lucian,  will  not  provide 
good  evidence  when  such  occur  of  a  fuller  Hebrew  text,  and 
a  recension  that  is  influenced  by  a  particular  theological  or 
other  bias  will  need  to  have  this  discounted  in  any  case  where 
it  may  have  influenced  the  readings.  It  may  be  possible  in 
some  cases  to  assign  definite  territorial  spheres  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  recensions:  but  (once  the  influences  I  have  mentioned 
have  been  duly  elminated)  the  more  familiar  grounds  of 
pateographical  probability  and  the  general  character  of  a 
particular  recension  as  a  textual  witness  will  be  of  greater 
importance  in  w'eighing  and  deciding  betw'een  the  varieties 
of  reading. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  dealing  wdth  the  recensional  use 
of  the  existing  MSS.  But  what  has  been  the  story  of  the 
transmission  of  the  text  down  to  the  last  common  ancestor 
of  all  our  existing  materials  ?  And  to  what  date  should  that 
ancestor  be  referred?  What  were  the  links  between  it  and 
the  autograph  of  the  Pentateuch?  And  what  were  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  corruption?  It  is  easier  to  multiply  such  ques¬ 
tions  than  to  give  any  answer.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
certain  signposts  exist  which  seem  to  point  to  the  existence 
of  some  sort  of  a  road.  To  what  extent  that  road  may  prove 
to  be  practicable  for  the  scholarship  of  the  future  no  man  can 
say. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  all  our  exist- 
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ing  materials  go  back,  broadly  speaking,  to  two  types  of 
text,  and  that  the  consideration  of  the  differences  between 
these  two  and  their  territorial  spheres  is  of  some  assistance. 
Those  two  types  are  the  Massoretico-Samaritan  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Septuagintal  on  the  other.  That  the  Samar¬ 
itan  and  the  Massoretic  texts  differ  far  less  from  each  other 
than  either  of  them  does  from  the  Septiiagint  was  shown  by 
me  in  an  article  entitled  “  Samaritan,  Septuagint,  Massoretic 
Text  ”  that  appeared  in  the  Expositor  for  September,  1911. 
There  are  naturally  very  numerous  instances  in  which  M.T. 
has  undergone  some  slight  change  in  the  centuries  during 
which  its  transmission  has  been  separate  from  those  of  the 
other  two  texts,  and  again  the  extant  Septuagintal  texts  have 
often  been  copied  from  MSS.  that  had  been  influenced  by 
the  Massoretic  text  or  one  or  other  of  the  later  Greek  trans¬ 
lations  or  the  Samaritan  Greek.  But,  on  the  whole,  whether 
one  looks  to  the  number  of  differences  or  to  their  weight  and 
character,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  main  division  is  into 
Septuagintal  and  Massoretico-Samaritan. 

Now  when  the  differences  and  the  territorial  distribution 
of  these  two  types  of  text  are  considered,  certain  inferences 
may  be  drawn  with  reasonable  certainty  from  the  known 
facts.  The  home  of  the  Septuagint  was  Egypt,  so  that,  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt,  it  represents  the  Egyptian  form  of  text.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  the  mean  of  the  Massoretic  and  Samari¬ 
tan  texts  must  represent  Palestine  and  also  Babylonia,  since 
Ezra  brought  with  him  a  scroll  of  the  law  from  that  country. 
When  did  these  two  lines  of  tradition  diverge?  In  speaking 
of  the  text  of  Jeremiah,  the  late  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson  wrote: 
“  The  differences  between  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  might  cer¬ 
tainly  be  easier  explained  if  we  could  suppose  the  MS.  or 
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MSS.  on  which  LXX  is  founded  carried  early  to  Egypt.”  ' 
Similarly  Dr.  Briggs  writes:  “The  books  of  Samuel  and 
Jeremiah  differ  in  the  Greek  so  very  greatly  from  the  He¬ 
brew  traditional  text  that  we  must  conclude  that  they  were 
translated  from  manuscripts  which  were  at  an  early  date  in¬ 
dependent  of  Palestinian  Manuscripts.”  ^  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  Jews  to  whom  Jeremiah  could  say:  “  Because 
....  ye  have  not  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Lord  nor  walked  in 
his  law,  nor  in  his  statutes,  nor  in  his  testimonies”  (xliv. 
23;  cp.  10)  could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  a 
law  or  could  have  denied  that  it  possessed  some  binding 
force.  The  appeal  made  is  to  something  known  and  authori¬ 
tative.  If  that  is  so  how  can  we  suppose  that  all  the  Jews 
of  Egypt  had  no  copy  of  the  Law  from  those  days  onwards? 
To  me  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  original  divergence  of 
the  two  lines  of  tradition  took  place  in  the  age  of  Jeremiah, 
that  the  LXX  was  translated  from  MSS,  of  the  Egyptian 
line,  and  that  that  is  the  reason  for  the  frequent  superiority 
of  its  text  to  that  of  the  Massoretico-Samaritan,  which  was 
possibly  edited  in  Babylonia. 

This  does  not  quite  exhaust  the  evidence  that  we  have. 
The  evidence  of  transpositions  —  particularly  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  last  chapters  of  Numbers  ’  —  points  clearly  to 
an  editorial  effort  to  arrange  the  text  of  a  damaged  MS.  As 
the  arrangement  is  common  to  the  LXX  and  the  Massoretico- 
Samaritan  line,  the  revision  to  which  it  is  due  must  have 
taken  place  before  the  two  diverged.  The  other  apparent 
possibility  —  viz.  that  one  of  the  two  types  of  text  should 
have  been  brought  into  accordance  with  the  other  at  a  later 

•  Hastings,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii.  p.  675. 

’General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Holy  Scriptures,  p.  189. 
'See  especially  Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism,  pp.  114-138. 

Vol.  LXX.  No.  278.  7 
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date  —  is  ruled  out  by  the  fact  that  in  the  concluding  chap¬ 
ters  of  Exodus  and  other  places  where  the  two  diverge  no 
serious  attempt  to  harmonize  them  appears  to  have  been  made 
before  Origen.  Here  then  we  have  clear  evidence  of  a  re¬ 
cension  from  which  all  our  existing  copies  are  descended. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  narrative  of  2  Kings  xxii.  suggests 
that  the  book  of  the  Lord  then  found  had  been  lost  to  sight 
for  some  generations.  The  copy  then  discovered  was,  there¬ 
fore,  already  old,  and  may  not  have  been  removed  from  the 
autograph  of  Moses  by  many  transcriptions.  The  divergence 
of  the  Egyptian  and  Massoretico-Samaritan  types  of  text  oc¬ 
curred  so  soon  after  that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
careful  study  may  enable  scholarship  to  restore  the  text  of 
whatever  was  included  in  that  book  with  great  fidelity. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  ASPECTS  OF  RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE.^ 

BY  PROFESSOR  GABRIEL  CAMPBELL,  S.T.D.,  HANOVER,  N.  H. 

For  several  centuries  the  que^ion  “  What  is  exp>erience  ?  ” 
has  remained  under  discussion  —  an  open  question.  Of 
course  there  has  been  progress  in  the  determining  of  the  im¬ 
port.  Kant  sought  to  differentiate  experience  (Erfahrung), 
science,  from  reason  (Vernunft),  philosophy.  But,  after  all, 
Kant  was  obliged  to  recognize  a  supersensuous  element  in 
what  was  experienced.  In  his  endeavor  to  deliver  religion 
from  what  was  merely  captious  and  fanciful,  he  has  left  us 
perhaps  the  ablest  work  on  this  subject.  But  under  our  mod¬ 
ern  criticism  his  “  Religion  within  the  Limits  of  Pure  Rea¬ 
son”  requires  revision. 

As  much  as  ever,  perhaps  more  than  ever,  religion  tends 
to  run  afield.  The  multiplicity  of  extravagant  differentiations 
was  never  before  so  great.  Never  before,  however,  was  the 
wisdom  of  the  wise  so  ably  devoted  to  the  solving  of  these 
highest  problems.  As  never  before,  religion  has  become 
rationalized,  and  is  becoming  the  established  possession  of 
the  ablest  minds.  Of  course  religion  has  always  been  the 
possession  of  able  minds. 

Two  thousand  years  ago  the  Athenians  were  the  foremost 

‘This  paper  was  prepared  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Philosophical  Association  at  Columbia  University,  December 
26-28,  1912. 
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thinkers  of  the  world.  But  Paul,  speaking  on  Mars’  Hill 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  were  worshipers,  “very 
greatly  given  to  worship.”  They  even  had  an  altar  to  the 
unknown  God.  It  is  as  true  to-day  that  not  only  common 
minds,  but  the  highest  intellects,  require  the  supernal not 
merely  what  is  in  the  region  of  scientific  discovery,  but  be¬ 
yond.  We  simply  come  to  a  racial  problem,  What  does  the 
best  critical  knowledge  supply?  What  can  our  ablest  intel¬ 
lection  validate? 

THE  EXISTENCE  OF  GOD. 

Let  US,  then,  briefly  summarize  a  few  of  the  essentials  to 
be  established.  And  first,  as  to  an  object  of  worship,  What 
can  we  establish  concerning  the  existence  of  the  one  Divine 
Being  ?  Some  still  claim  that  he  is  unknown ;  nay,  even  “  un¬ 
knowable.”  It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  Science  by  her 
finite  measuring  cannot  grasp  the  infinite.  But  while  the 
infinite  remains  uncomprehended,  scientifically  unknowable,  it 
is  still  no  less  reality.  Granted  a  reality  is  unlimited,  it  is 
not  the  less  valid ;  nay,  all  the  more  valid.  Space  is  all  the 
more  decidedly  real  because  unmeasured,  because  unmeasur¬ 
able.  Something  is  everywhere.  Here  omnipresence  asserts 
itself.  If  it  is  impossible  to  recognize  a  limit  to  space;  so,  as 
well,  is  it  impossible  to  recognize  more  than  one  omnipres¬ 
ence. 

Furthermore,  as  to  the  attributes  of  the  one  supreme  divine 
reality,  minds  exist.  They  must  have  a  cause.  The  cause, 
of  course,  equals  the  effect.  All  the  possibilities  of  the  men¬ 
tal  must  inhere  in  the  producer  of  the  mental.  God,  as  the 
one  first  absolutely  universal  causal  reality,  must  possess  all 
the  possibilities  of  mind  —  intellection,  emotion,  volition.  As 
to  the  rationality,  the  consistency,  of  the  miraculous,  science 
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fails  to  prove  that  a  higher  law  may  not  develop  mutation 
without  any  rupture  of  existing  regimen." 

Given  a  divine  mind  infinite  in  knowledge  and  power,  unlimited 
in  wisdom,  yes,  wisdom  and  love ;  and  philosophy  supplements 
the  field  of  science.  A  perfect  causal  God  possesses  perfect 
control.  He  can  bless  with  infinite  ease.  It  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  philosophical  to  worship,  to  petition,  a  Being  of  infinite 
perfection.  Children  upon  earth  may  bring  their  adorations 
to  a  Father  in  heaven.  Not  a  speechless  ruler,  but  a  Father 
who  may  communicate  his  presence,  his  gifts.  And  there  is 
no  measure  to  the  possible  wealth  of  his  bestowment.  His 
children  may  plead  “  Our  Father,”  for  he  is  the  cause ;  and, 
seeking,  they  find.  Their  conscience  becomes  inspired.  The 
faithful  at  once  enter  joy.  Man  finds  there  is  a  princely 
power  developing  around  him,  a  personal  presence,  a  heavenly 
kingdom  even  in  his  own  spirit.  And  so  a  divine  kingship 
dawns  upon  the  earth. 

MAN  IMMORTAL. 

We  have  found  that  as  man  the  philosopher  discerns  God, 
he'  as  well  becomes  discoverer  of  his  own  potential.  He  is 
made  for  the  Divine,  made  to  be  a  son.  And  here  we  reach 
the  verity  that  man  is  not  simply  a  temporary  figment.  He 
is  created  for  the  eternal.  He  freely  puts  upon  himself  a 
perfect  regimen.  But,  with  limited  intelligence,  and  incewn- 
petency  to  remove  penalty,  he  requires  for  his  perfecting  an 
unlimited  era.  Perfectness  demands  immortality.  And  so 
the  human  unit  has  a  vision  of  a  career,  postulates  an  unend¬ 
ing  career.  As  God’s  completed  handiwork  we  become  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  infinite  Creator,  part  and  parcel  of  the  highest, 
the  unending,  the  best. 

’  See  article  “  Evolution  and  the  Miraculous.”  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
vol.  Ixv.  (1908)  pp.  572-585. 
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VALIDATION  OF  FREEDOM. 

This  brings  us  to  the  farther  inquiry,  What  is  the  evidence 
that  man  is  free  ?  First  of  all,  let  us  again  acknowledge  the 
inadequacy  of  scientific  investigation.  Freedom  as  involving 
origination  is  beyond  the  range,  the  grasp,  of  discover)'.  Sci¬ 
ence  must  follow  lines  of  causation.  As  an  absolute  begin¬ 
ning  cannot  be  determined,  we  cannot  discover  what  is  free. 
Let  us,  then,  acknowledge  at  once  that  science  is  incompetent 
to  verify  the  existence  of  our  free  volition.  But,  as  we  have 
seen,  our  mind  demands  as  well  as  discovers.  Here  man’s 
philosophy  enters  the  arena.  Man  as  conscious  of  his  free¬ 
dom  has  rational  as  well  as  physical  insight.  He  holds  him¬ 
self  responsible.  What  he  wills  he  causes.  And,  inasmuch  as 
he  possesses  the  liberty,  he  takes  penalties,  pays  the  price  of 
liberty.  Man  is  equipped  with  a  conscience.  He  has  evi¬ 
dently  native  preferences.  But  because  he  has  motives  based 
on  free  choices,  he  must  recognize  his  responsibility. 

He  may  j>erfect  himself  unlimitedly.  He  may  pervert  him¬ 
self  beyond  recovery.  He  feels  the  need  of  a  Divine  helper. 
Where  a  necessity  is  upon  him,  he  calls  for  aid.  His  freedom 
may  be  his  destruction.  Nevertheless,  he  grasps  the  freedom. 
Man  as  thus  conscious  of  his  liberty  brings  us  again  to  the 
fact  that  man  is  a  praying  creature.  He  finds  there  is  deliv¬ 
erance  in  waiting.  He  may  seek,  he  may  find,  deliverance, 
peace.  So,  even  in  the  terrestrial,  there  comes  the  prelude 
of  the  heavenly.  Yes,  by  seeking,  man  finds  heaven,  finds 
God,  finds  self.  This  finding  is  the  prerogative  of  his  spir¬ 
itual  vision.  The  highest  reality  is  spiritual.  To  those  who 
deserve,  the  light  comes.  The  pure  in  heart  win  the  bless¬ 
ing.  They  see  God.  The  supreme  reality  is  reached,  is 
possessed.  Not  by  the  eye,  not  by  the  ear.  As  spirit  we  are 
identical  with  the  supernal,  the  image  of  God.  By  his  Spirit, 
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God  reveals  the  things  prepared  for  those  who  love  him.  The 
tnith,  the  light,  the  realization,  comes.  Our  spiritual  vision 
brings  us  to  the  zenith  of  our  endowment.  We  see  ourselves.^ 
We  see  the  inspirer  of  our  highest  blessedness.  We  reach 
identification.  Hell  is  characterized  as  outer  darkness.  And 
philosophy,  finding  the  light,  reveals  to  us  the  possibilities  of 
our  rational  attainments ;  yes,  the  possible  ruin  in  case  the 
light  is  undeveloped. 

EVOLUTION  OF  THE  SPIRITUAL. 

But  the  possibilities  of  religious  experience  have  farther 
verifications.  As  we  have  seen,  man  is  religious  because  he 
is  rational.  What,  now,  of  added  proofs  in  the  process  of 
man’s  development  ?  Habit  not  only  keeps  us  fixed ;  it  adds, 
it  builds.  Aristotle  taught  us  that  every  action  has  a  hexis, 
tends  to  fixity.  Our  habits  build.  We  create,  rather  recreate, 
ourselves  by  our  lines  of  habituation.  We  say.  Practice  makes 
perfect.  And  the  perfections  following  our  practice  do  not 
remain  simply  subjective.  They  are  carried  over  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  world.  The  architect  builds  from  within  quite  as  much 
as  from  without.  Our  demand  for  the  Beautiful  is  to  be 
supplied  not  so  much  by  the  objective  world,  by  our  going 
to  Mother  Nature,  as  by  evolving,  developing,  our  own  in¬ 
crement,  our  own  subjective  creative  function.  We  satisfy 
our  demands,  meet  our  necessities,  as  rational  beings,  not  so 
much  by  thinking  as  by  doing. 

And  here  Aristotle  taught  that  the  sculptor  who  produces 
the  perfect  statue  has  produced  within  himself  an  image  of 
disciplined  energy  equally  perfect.  So  then,  by  our  doing,  we 
are  constantly  building.  Now  the  zenith  of  fine  art  is  the 

‘See  Vortrag  liber  das  Wesen  der  Seele.  Von  Dr.  Rudolf  Focke. 
Philosophische  Vortrage  herausgegeben  von  der  Phllosophischen 
Gesellschaft  zu  Berlin.  Neue  Folge.  6  Heft. 
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free,  the  perfect,  the  absolute.  Art  tends  to  develop  what  our 
unaided  sense  cannot ;  to  detect,  to  develop  for  us,  the  divine 
in  the  human.  The  physically  unseen,  unheard  absolute  thus 
evolved  becomes  the  apprehensive  content  of  our  vision  and 
hearing.  Painting  and  sculpture  culminate  in  revelations  of  the 
heavenly.  Our  subjective  vision  is  evolved,  finds  its  realiza¬ 
tion  in  the  objective  world.  In  the  field  of  art  the  eyes  are 
fascinated  by  the  created  apprehension  of  the  epi-phenomenal. 
In  painting,  do  we  not  reach  the  delectation  of  our  vision  by 
the  revelation  of  the  divine  in  personalities?  And  as  well,  in 
the  symphonies  and  choruses,  the  ear  catches  the  symmetries 
that  enable  music  to  inspire  us  with  transcendent  revelations. 
Pitch  and  rhythm  and  harmony,  —  what  may  they  enable, 
what  may  they  reveal  to  us? 

Philosophy  gives  us  the  import  of  art.  It  shows  us  beauty 
as  the  ecstatic  apprehensible  sunlight  of  truth,  transcending 
phases  of  the  absolutely  real.  Thus  the  artistic  visions  of  the 
supersensuous  bring  to  man  the  acme  of  delight.  Philosophy, 
then,  is  not  so  much  a  search  for  truth  as  for  the  enjoyment 
of  truth.  The  higher  the  truth,  the  higher  the  joy.  Philoso¬ 
phy  is  thus  named  from  the  emotion  —  the  joy  giving  the 
name  —  philosophy  the  love  of,  the  enjoyment  of,  wisdom. 

To  become  wise  in  knowing  ourselves  —  finding,  discover¬ 
ing,  our  altitude,  our  divine  identity  ^ —  brings  us  transcending 
felicity.  Our  hidden  possibilities  need  to  be  evolved.^  Moses 
found  that  the  moral  is  handed  down  from  God.  The  moral 
seen  in  its  transcendence  is  identical  with  the  Divine.  We  have 
vision  of  our  identity  more  and  more  by  evolution  of  our  possi¬ 
bilities.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  may  become  for  us  realistic, 
simply  subjective.  And  the  secret  of  our  development  is 
practical  life.  Our  doing  develops  our  consciousness,  our 
‘See  Rudolf  Eucken,  The  Life  of  the  Spirit. 
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vision,  step  by  step.  Here,  then,  is  the  final  secret  of  our  re¬ 
ligious  growth,  of  our  religious  felicity.  If  practice  makes 
perfect,  the  higher  the  practice  the  higher  the  stage  of  per¬ 
fection,  the  more  the  transcendent  result,  the  sermon  on  the 
mount,  the  handing  down  from  God. 

RELIGION  AS  SERVICE. 

We  have  come,  then',  to  the  concrete  fact  that  religion  is 
developed  by  our  serving.  Service  brings  the  revelation, 
solves  the  mysteries.  Now  experience  becomes  what  Kant 
called  the  “  practical  reason.”  What  mere  theory  could  not 
resolve,  practice  brings  to  light.  Our  religious  experience, 
then,  our  philosophy,  practical  philosophy,  becomes  in  us  the 
light  of  the  world  ^  —  not  mere  science  handling  terrestrial 
phenomena,  the  visible  heavens,  but  the  personal  revelation, 
the  glory  that  excelleth.  Now  beauty  unifies  heaven  and 
earth;  truth  establishes  its  kingship  within;  the  right  is  one 
with  the  heavenly ;  the  good  in  full  sense  is  God  himself.  Now 
the  existence  of  the  Divine  Being  becomes  the  central  unity 
in  the  absolutely  real.  Spirit  to  our  higher  vision  becomes  the 
identification  of  the  self  with  the  All-glorious,  the  son  with 
the  ever-present  Father. 

We  no  longer  ask  for  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  one 
Divine  Being.  It  is  the  validity  of  the  mere  earthly  that  may 
be  called  in  question.  Nay,  even,  the  solution  of  terrestrial 
problems  will  be  found  in  the  celestial  radiance.  From  the 
earthly  standpoint  every  man’s  opinion  may  appear  a  neces¬ 
sity.  But  our  freedom  meets  even  necessity.  The  problems 
we  resolve,  no  longer  put  a  necessity  upon  us.  In  the  lower 
ranges,  of  course,  differences  will  always  appear.  But  they 

‘  See  article  “  Christ  and  Philosophy,”  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vol. 
Ixvii.  (1910)  pp.  284-298. 
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leave  us  free,  with  unlimited  possibilities.  As  we  sqrve,  the 
love  of  wisdom  will  inspire  the  greatest  depths.  Problems  of 
course  will  continue  to  follow  problems.^  But  the  most  deep 
and  high  will  continue  to  add  to  our  blessedness.  More  and 
more  we  discover  the  Divine,  but  of  course  can  never  exhaust 
the  field  of  discovery. 

Problems  will  always  follow  problems.  But  peace  that 
passes  understanding  will  continue  to  attend  our  serving. 
When  we  have  brought  in  all  the  tithes,  the  windows  of 
heaven  are  opened,  blessings  are  poured  out,  handed  down 
from  God.  We  appreciate  more  and  more  how  the  good  and 
faithful  enter  fruition.  Service  gives  us  strength.  We  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  God’s  right  hand.  At  his  “  right  hand  there 
are  pleasures  forevermore.”  No  farther  question  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  Divine  Being.  A  part  of  his  right  hand,  noth¬ 
ing  can  separate  us.  Yes,  now  we,  God’s  children,  become 
united  each  to  each.  Our  freedom  involves  endless  differ¬ 
ences,  but  religion  unifies.  We  freely  choose  what  binds  us 
together.  If  religion  involves  unlimited  differentiation,  it  as 
well  involves  unlimited  unification,  harmonization. 

SUNDRY  DIFFICULTIES, 

Socialism  seems  to  develop  a  break,  a  turmoil.  However, 
let  the  principle  “  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  ”  become  reg¬ 
nant,  and  all  the  strifes  of  Socialism  will  bind  themselves  in 
harmony.  If  at  present  we  have  the  zenith  of  diversity,  we 
have  as  well  the  free  service  bringing  in  complete  unity.* 

But,  it  will  be  answered,  these  claims  of  higher  vision  are 

^  See  Mntidre  et  M6ino!re.  K.ssai  siir  la  Kelution  du  Corps  i 
I’Esprit.  Par  Henri  Bergson. 

*  See  Professor  Itausehentnisch,  Christianizing  the  Social  Order 
(especially  Part  VI.,  The  Methods  of  Advance)  ;  also  Stelzle, 
American  Social  and  Religious  Conditions. 
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tenets  of  Mysticism.  We  don’t  recognize  the  validity  of  the 
Mvstic  claim.  This  suggests  the  question  as  to  higher  vis¬ 
ion,  What  is  most  real,  the  material  or  the  spiritual?  Does 
not  even  Physics  recognize  that  atoms  of  matter  may,  after 
all,  be  stored  centers  of  energy  ?  Matter  is  not  valid  ultimate. 
Even  the  physicist  would  recognize  mind  as  superior  to  body. 
If.  now,  a  man  practically  has  doubts  concerning  the  valid 
testimony  of  spiritual  truths,  we  have  but  to  inquire.  Have 
you  tested  what  you  have  set  aside?  Has  your  practice  cov¬ 
ered  every  fact  that  you  reject?  Has  your  service  involved 
all  recognized  duties?  Have  you  utilized  all  the  talents,  all 
the  light,  you  had?  The  dilemma,  the  doubt,  the  darkness, 
are  the  result  of  unfaithfulness.  Infidelity  is  literally  unfaith¬ 
fulness  (in-fidelity,  non-fidelity).  Doing  duty  brings  light, 
increases  faith. 

The  faithful  are  literally  full  of  faith.  And  faith  becomes 
substance.  The  faithful  validate,  realize  more  and  more.  To 
walk  by  faith  is  to  verify  the  higher  light,  to  incorporate  the 
higher  life.  The  evidence  becomes  all-sufficient.  We  may 
verily  claim  that  the  man  cannot  be  found  who  has  utilized 
completely  the  light  he  has,  doing  duty  as  far  as  known,  and 
yet  fails  to  find  adequate  light,  assurance,  guidance.  As  to 
the  Mystic  development,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  in 
the  arena  of  complete  freedom  with  partial  knowledge.  The 
opportunity  to  run  wild  was  never  greater.  There  is  call  for 
the  most  genuine  philosophy;  yes,  for  a  Divine  helper.  We 
are  reminded  of  Hegel’s  claim  that  the  highest  reality  is  a 
union  of  opposites. 

Our  religious  experience  is  unlimitedly  diversified,  but  won¬ 
derfully  inclusive.  Religion,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
becoming  rationalized.  The  truth  is  making  free  indeed.  Let 
us  multiply  our  service.  Thus  we  open  the  gates.  “  The  right- 
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ecus  nation  that  keepeth  truth  may  enter.”  The  philosq)hy 
of  our  religious  evolution,  then,  brings  us  to  this  the  complete 
culmination,  to  the  fact  that  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  light 
and  truth  and  freedom  and  fruition  is  being  accomplished. 
The  problems  of  labor  and  capital,  production  and  competi¬ 
tion,  mysticism  and  skepticism,  are  to  be  solved,  are  being 
solved,  by  working  in  the  higher  light  faithfully,  God  work¬ 
ing  in  us,  our  developing  experience  bringing  the  victory. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

THE  RULE  OF  FAITH. 

by  the  reverend  JAMES  LINDSAY,  D.D.,  IRVINE,  SCOTLAND. 

Seven  years  after  they  were  delivered,  Professor  W.  P. 
Paterson,  D.D.,  of  the  chair  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  publishes  his  Baird  lectures  under  the  title,  “  The 
Rule  of  Faith.”  *  The  work  is  one  that  will  be  variously  esti¬ 
mated:  the  theological  tyro,  and  the  less-instructed  of  the 
clergy,  will  welcome  it  as,  for  them,  a  book  of  revelations ; 
the  theological  expert,  and  the  well-instructed  clerics,  will 
find  it  mainly  a  book  of  inadequacies.  The  former  class  will 
find  dovetailed  into  its  scheme  a  picturesque  variety,  —  Ro¬ 
manism,  Protestantism,  Pietism,  Rationalism,  Ritschlianism, 
—  and  it  will  meet  their  small  needs:  the  latter  class  will  find 
its  methods  unscientific,  and  its  treatments  slight  and  unsat¬ 
isfying,  or,  to  use  the  author’s  own  word,  “  perfunctory.” 
Not  but  what  a  good  sketch  may  be  valuable ;  in  pioneer  work 
it  is  so;  but  it  is  peculiarly  aggravating  where,  as  in  the 
present  case,  it  is  a  reproducing,  in  far  too  bald  and  scrappy 
forms,  of  voluminous  and  exhaustive  treatments.  The  work 
is  not  only  unmarked  by  brilliancy  of  any  kind,  whether  of 
thought,  or  of  style,  or  of  treatment ;  it  is  not  in  the  least 
remarkable  in  any  of  these  respects;  the  author  himself  dis¬ 
claims  any  “  novelty  ”  for  his  treatment,  merely  having 
brought  together  ideas  from  many  quarters,  he  says,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  them  in  his  own  way.  This  is  not  done,  I  would  add, 
*  London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  Pp.  x,  439.  1912.  6s.,  net. 
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without  a  certain  freshness  in  working  over  his  materials 
and  a  certain  quasi-independence  on  small  points;  and  his 
book  has  a  novelty  —  a  very  undesirable  novelty  —  greater 
than  he  imagines.  It  is  the  most  churchly  and  Confessional 
handbook  of  theology  that  has  appeared  in  this  country  for 
many  a  day.  That  is  its  disservice:  it  has  put  the  day  of 
anything  like  a  scientific  theology  further  off  than  ever.  The 
work  may  do  well  enough  as  a  churchly  or  Confessional 
“  study  in  the  prolegomena  to  Dogmatics,”  but  the  whole  treat¬ 
ment  is  upon  such  a  merely  churchly  or  phenomenistic  basis, 
that  it  remains  with  a  radical  lack  of  depth  and  grounding. 
There  is  very  little  pure  theology  in  the  book,  and  the  little 
there  is,  takes  popular  rather  than  scientific  form.  I  refrain 
from  comment  on  his  use  of  the  phrase,  “  seat  of  doctrine,” 
for  such  a  treatment  as  he  has  given,  because  I  should  not 
so  much  mind  its  being  merely  a  regulative  scheme  — al¬ 
though  much  confusion  of  thought  will  be  caused  —  if  even 
that  had  been  carried  out  in  any  decently  scientific  fashion. 
It  does,  however,  register  a  retrograde  movement  in  theo¬ 
logical  thought  to  have  theology  presented  with  such  total 
lack  of  fundamental  depth  and  grounding.  This  is  not  in 
the  least  compensated  for  by  any  pleasure  one  has  in  seeing 
some  notice  in  places  of  some  of  one’s  old  familiar  friends 
among  German  dogmatic  theologians.  Their  mention  only 
accentuates,  in  some  cases,  one’s  painful  sense  of  their  ap¬ 
pearing  in  a  work  so  suggestive  of  contrast  to  their  own 
finely  scientific  work.  If  the  academical  exegete,  and  the 
Church  historian,  may  fulfill  their  functions  in  a  purely  sci¬ 
entific  way,  with  regard  to  the  truth  of  their  departments 
rather  than  to  Confessional  and  practical  results,  why  should 
the  teacher  of  theology  write  himself  down  as  destitute  of 
scientific  ideals,  methods,  and  interests?  I  do  not  doubt  that 
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the  author  has  done  the  thing  for  which  he  felt  fitted,  that, 
namely,  of  producing  a  useful  popular  handbook ;  but  he  has 
laid  theology  as  science  open  to  great  injustice  and  disre¬ 
spect,  if,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  to  be  at  all  regarded  as  a  science 
of  university  rank,  and  not  a  mere  item  of  denominational 
instruction.  Dr.  Paterson  seems  in  places  to  write  under  a 
consciousness  of  the  contemptuous  attitudes  of  philosophy 
and  science  towards  dogmatic  theology,  but  what  effect  can 
his  own  churchly,  non-scientific  treatment  of  theology  have 
but  to  confirm  and  deepen  that  contempt?  He  has  missed 
a  great  opportunity,  that  of  vindicating  the  place  of  theology 
in  the  hierarchy  of  the  sciences.  I  write  as  one  of  those  who 
believe  a  more  scientific  theology  possible  —  which  shall  be 
at  the  same  time  a  more  philosophic  one  too  —  than  this 
country  has  ever  had  presented,  or  has  even  had  wisdom 
enough  to  encourage.  “  Following  this  path,”  as  Rabiger. 
in  his  “  Theological  Encyclopjedia,”  remarks,  ”  theology  pur¬ 
sues  its  purely  scientific  end,  and  at  the  same  time  serves  a 
churchly  end  ” ;  whereas  Dr.  Paterson  has  no  instincts  what¬ 
ever  for  the  former,  having  lost  the  scientific  ideal  in  recur¬ 
rence  to  analogies  of  “  medical  art.” 

Of  Dr.  Paterson’s  general  discussions  it  must  be  said  that 
they  are  often  allowed  to  become  so  general  as  to  lose  all 
scientific  value,  gaining  only  popular  effect.  Witness,  for 
example,  how  the  perfectly  commonplace  account  of  the 
“Roman  Catholic  Theory”  is  allowed  to  descend  (pp.  53- 
55)  to  trivialities  about  the  Papacy  quite  below  the  level  of 
scientific  theology.  In  the  chapter  on  “  The  Genius  of  Ro¬ 
man  Catholicism,”  we  have  a  discursive  treatment,  with  oc¬ 
casional  tendencies  to  elaboration  of  the  obvious  and  descent 
to  the  trivial;  while  important  aspects  of  the  real  genius  of 
Roman  Catholicism  are  never  finely  and  effectively  brought 
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out,  such  as,  for  example,  the  genius  it  showed,  as  contrasted 
with  Ih-otestantism,  for  translating  all  its  ideas  into  institu¬ 
tions.  Dr.  Paterson  gets  so  lost  in  doctrinal  meanderings  as 
also  to  fail  of  bringing  into  clear  relief  the  close  relation  of 
the  internal  dogmas  to  the  great  external  one  of  the  Church. 
His  thought  never  pierces  to  the  real  center  of  the  strength 
of  Catholicism,  which  he  has  sought  too  much  in  the  region 
of  doctrine,  too  little  in  the  realm  of  fact.  Precisely  the  same 
sort  of  lack  marks  his  treatment  of  “  the  Protestant  theory,” 
which  is  very  unmodern  and  unscientific.  There  is  no  real 
discussion  of  the  Protestant  principle;  no  reference  to  such 
an  effective  statement  of  criticism  of  its  “  onesidedness  ”  as 
Dr.  E.  Caird’s,  for  example,  in  his  “  Evolution  of  Religion,” 
which  admits,  I  believe,  of  strong  reply ;  Dr.  Paterson,  in 
his  rather  antiquated  discussion,  sees  little  beyond  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession.  If  Protestantism  were  no  more  than 
it  figures  as  being  in  this  chapter,  I  should  utterly  despise 
it.  Its  true  glories  Dr.  Paterson  has  not  seen ;  its  inspira¬ 
tions  he  has  never  felt ;  else  he  could  never  have  been  so 
blindly  indifferent  to  its  principle.  He  tells  us :  “  The  use 
to  which  the  liberty  was  put  was,  not  to  repudiate  the  notion 
of  authority  altogether,  but  to  transfer  the  allegiance  from 
an  ecclesiastical  authority  that  was  distrusted  to  a  Scriptural 
authority  that  was  believed  to  rest  on  a  solid  basis”  (p.  58). 
To  fling  this  eii  bloc  Scripture  authority  at  our  heads,  with¬ 
out  more  ado  or  further  explication,  is  to  give  the  enemy 
cause  to  blaspheme,  and  the  intelligence  of  its  votaries  cause 
to  blush.  This  uncritical  transference  of  authority  Dr.  Pat¬ 
erson  makes  without  even  taking  the  precaution,  which  some 
have  done,  to  point  out  that  the  center  of  gravity  remained  in 
liberty,  while  in  Catholicism  it  is  in  authority,  little  enough 
as  such  a  precaution  might  be.  He  does  not  trouble  in  the 
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very  least  about  the  rights  of  Reason,  though  the  many  ill- 
instructed  among  his  readers  might  well  think  its  authority 
deposed  by  the  authority  of  Scripture.  Although  Reason 
gives  no  rule  of  faith,  it  is  unpsychological,  and  theologically 
unscientific,  to  fail  of  giving  Reason  its  recognized  place  in 
this  connection.  But  Dr.  Paterson’s  whole  treatment  has 
suffered,  because  he  has  not  taken  proper  account  of  the  con¬ 
tentions  of  those  who,  with  the  best  right,  have  held  that, 
in  Protestantism  and  Catholicism,  we  are  dealing  with  two 
methods  even  more  than  with  two  religions.  Nor  does  the 
discussion  fare  any  better  in  a  subsequent  chapter  on  “  the 
Gospel  of  Protestantism,”  where  thought  interests  are  again 
mortgaged  by  appeals  to  the  Westminster  Confession,  and 
we  are  largely  treated  to  unintelligent  anachronisms.  If  we 
are  to  have  Protestantism  discussed,  why  cannot  it  be  as 
“  rich  with  the  spoils  of  time  ”  subsequent  to  its  casement 
in  musty  Confessions?  All  the  more  is  this  necessary,  in 
view  of  the  superior  progressive  claims  made  by  apologists 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Wilfrid  Ward,  for  example, 
claims  that  in  that  Church  we  may  see  “  a  power  of  assim¬ 
ilation  and  of  ultimate  consolidation  of  her  teaching  in  its 
relation  to  assured  scientific  advance,  or  well-examined  and 
tenable  hypothesis.”  And  again,  “  this  is  a  special  preroga¬ 
tive  of  a  living  authoritative  tribunal  which,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  cannot  be  clearly  asserted  by  any  ruling  power 
whose  nature  is  documentary.  And  the  Church  has  on  occa¬ 
sion,”  he  proceeds,  “  exhibited  the  principle  of  progressive 
assimilation  in  a  marked  manner.”  On  all  of  which  things 
the  stagnant  Protestantism  of  Professor  Paterson  is  dumb, 
impinging  as  little  as  usual  on  modern  thought  problems. 
Space  considerations  forbid  my  now  following  the  general 
discussions  further. 
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Let  us  now  turn  to  only  a  few  individual  points.  On  page 
103  it  is  said  to  be  an  “  axiom  ”  of  philosophy  that  it  is 
“  bound  to  ignore  the  possibilities  of  supernatural  religion,” 
and  this  is  adduced  as  a  “  particular  ”  limitation  of  philoso¬ 
phy.  But  how  little  philosophy  is  “  bound  ”  by  anything  of 
the  sort  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Paterson’s  own  statement  made 
just  before  (on  p.  101),  that  “  since  Kant  and  Hegel,  it  has 
been  realised  that  philosophy  may  not  ignore  the  contribu¬ 
tion  made  by  religion  to  the  interpretation  of  existence,  and 
almost  every  considerable  thinker  —  whatever  the  type  and 
degree  of  his  personal  religion  —  has  felt  called  upon  to  out¬ 
line  his  scheme  of  religious  philosophy.”  Dr.  Paterson  com¬ 
pares  the  “  limitations  ”  of  philosophy  to  ”  the  conventions 
by  which  it  is  found  expedient  to  regulate  games,”  and  de¬ 
clares  its  objection  to  special  revelation  “  no  more  convincing 
than  an  argument  that,  because  boys  may  learn  to  run  sur¬ 
prisingly  fast  in  a  sack-race,  this  marks  the  possible  limit  of 
their  speed.  It  may  also  suggest  the  argument  that,  because 
one  can  manage  to  read  by  candle-light,  the  sun  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  superfluous”  (p.  103).  No  serious  thinker  would 
adopt  this  style  of  “argument”  ( !),  and  no  philosophical 
theologian  would  so  utterly  fail  of  insight  into  the  incalcu¬ 
lable  debt  of  theology  to  philosophy  as  to  write  in  the  un¬ 
sympathetic  fashion  which  Dr.  Paterson,  here  and  elsewhere, 
exemplifies.  It  was  a  philosophical  theologian  —  the  late 
Professor  S.  Harris,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Yale  University  —  who 
once  wrote :  “  When  I  began  to  give  instruction  in  system¬ 
atic  theology  the  di.scussions  in  the  class-room  were  contin¬ 
ually  forcing  us  back  to  preliminary  philosophical  questions, 
pertaining  to  the  reality,  processes,  and  limits  of  human 
knowledge,  and  to  the  constitution  of  man  as  a  personal  be¬ 
ing.”  Dr.  Paterson’s  eighteen  years  as  a  professor  have 
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taught  him  amazingly  little  in  that  direction.  Though  he  has 
not  the  equipment  of  a  philosophical  theologian,  yet  even  as 
a  theological  scholar,  who.se  pages  would  be  a  good  deal  im¬ 
poverished  if  the  well-worn  generalities  about  Kant  and 
Hegel  were  abstracted  from  them,  he  ought,  in  common 
gratitude,  to  have  avoided  this  pitfall,  here  and  elsewhere. 
On  page  105  he  shares,  in  distinct  tendency  at  least,  the  old 
vulgar  error  of  those  theologians  who  did  not  see  that,  in 
discounting  the  claims  or  powers  of  reason  or  rational 
thought,  they  were  at  the  same  time  invalidating  the  powers 
of  reliable  faith.  Faith  has  often  thus  sawn  off  the  bough 
on  which  it  sat,  under  a  foolish  fear  of  Rationalism,  and  Dr. 
Paterson  ought  to  have  been  superior  to  the  tendency.  On 
the  contrary,  he  has  no  fine  faith  in  reason  as  fundamental, 
and  talks  as  though  it  were  a  mere  case  of  its  self-sufficiency, 
without  the  least  insight  into  its  real  place,  power,  relations, 
and  functions.  One  hardly  expected  ever  again  to  meet  any¬ 
thing  so  bare  and  bald  in  theology  modern.  If  Professor 
Paterson  had  read  the  long  lesson  of  Christian  history  aright 
and  more  deeply,  he  would  have  known  all  for  which  theol¬ 
ogy  depends,  and  must  depend,  on  philosophy,  in  such  a  way 
that  he  would  not  have  shared  the  pitfall  of  many  Biblical 
theologians.  On  page  118,  he  talks  nonsense  about  philoso¬ 
phy  here  superseding  the  sciences,  and  fails  to  see  the  modern 
issue  as  that  of  those  who  say  there  are  no  “  parallel  cases,” 
or,  as  the  latest  writer  from  that  standpoint  says,  “  these 
things  lie  outside  the  domain  of  experience;  by  scientific 
methods  they  are  improvable ;  and  they  remain  accessible 
solely  to  the  subjective  vision  engendered  by  faith.”  Dr.  Pat¬ 
erson,  with  the  Bible  and  Confession  tucked  under  his  arm, 
and  no  philosophy,  is  speechless. 

In  matters  doctrinal,  his  treatment  of  the  Trinity  is  meager 
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and  unsatisfying.  His  attitude  is  a  somewhat  curious  one 
He  begins  by  refusing  to  hold  with  those  who  opine  that  the 
object  of  the  Divine  thought  must  have  the  note  of  person¬ 
ality,  which,  be  it  said,  they  put  forward  on  the  tolerably 
reasonable  ground  that  the  reflection  of  God  to  himself  must 
be  personal  to  be  at  all  adequate.  He  also  declines  to  hold 
with  those  who  think  God  cannot  be  a  solitary  Supreme  In¬ 
telligence  without  there  being  “  given  to  Him  in  thought  ”  a 
second  Being  co-equal  with  Himself.  After  which,  we  find 
him  among  those  who  retail  the  theory  of  God  as  a  “  com¬ 
munity  of  persons  ”  or  “  a  spiritual  society  of  separate  per¬ 
sons  ”  —  a  theory  drawn  from  analogies  of  love  and  social 
life.  The  theory  is  one  which  has  received  in  recent  years 
some  countenance  from  various  writers,  both  English  and 
American.  Some  of  the  American  presentations  gain  nothing 
by  pressing  points  in  the  argument  too  far.  Dr.  Paterson’s 
statement  resembles  that  of  C.  Harris,  Lampeter  College,  in 
his  “  Pro  Fide,”  except  that  Dr.  Paterson  preferably  omits 
reference  to  Unitarianism.  Dr.  Paterson  is  thus  stating  a 
theory,  not  reconstructing  theology,  either  here  or  elsewhere, 
on  his  own  account,  as  some  vaporing  superficialists  have 
supposed.  He  has  not  even  made  the  best  of  the  theory  that 
could  have  been  made :  he  merely  says  that  “  probably  some 
fresh  thinking  requires  to  be  done  in  regard  to  Tritheism.” 
Yes,  no  doubt,  but  I  take  leave  to  say  that  there  has  been 
some  fresh  thinking  in  regard  to  Tritheism,  of  which  Dr. 
Paterson  is  either  entirely  ignorant,  or  of  which  he  has  not 
the  skill  to  make  any  effective  use. 

Dr.  Paterson’s  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
Christ  is  rather  flimsy,  from  the  scientific  point  of  view.  He 
gives  us  half-a-dozen  pages  (pp.  224-230)  of  general  refer¬ 
ences  to  historical  theology,  and  discusses  the  whole  modern 
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aspect  in  a  single  page  (p.  231)  of  general  and  almost  value¬ 
less  character.  The  kenotic  theory,  he  tells  us  as  something 
far  from  new,  has  “  fresh  and  grave  difficulties  of  its  own.” 
W.  B.  Pope,  in  his  work  on  the  “  Person  of  Christ,”  said  it 
had  a  “  thousand  ” !  Dr.  Paterson  thinks  the  kenotic  theory 
“  in  its  moderate  form  ”  the  ”  only  possible  interpretation  ” 
of  Christ’s  Person.  It  is  at  least  gratifying  to  find  even  a 
“  moderate  ”  morsel  assimilated  by  Dr.  Paterson’s  mind,  for 
which  he  can  offer  no  Confessional  sanction  and  reference, 
seeing  that  his  extra-confessional  development  has  been  so 
restricted.  His  method  here  is  a  favorite  one  with  him, 
that,  namely,  of  talking  up  to  and  around  his  subject,  and 
when  he  reaches  the  subject  itself,  he  never  gets  into  grips 
with  it  at  all.  How  paltry  his  treatment  —  it  is  not  to  be 
termed  a  discussion  —  must  appear  to  all  who,  in  student 
days,  mastered  Bruce’s  ”  Humiliation  of  Christ,”  and  have 
kept  an  outlook-  on  the  subsequent  literature !  What  is  still 
more  extraordinary  is,  that  this  is  followed  by  four  pages 
(pp.  232-235)  devoted  to  the  strangely  irrelevant,  and  wholly 
inappropriate,  task  of  showing  that  the  erroneous  notions  of 
“popular  thinking”  about  the  Trinity  and  the  Person  of 
Christ  really  don’t  matter  at  all,  because  Christianity  is  not 
a  mere  system  of  ideas,  but  an  economy  of  spiritual  power.  T 
do  not  object  to  what  he  has  said  in  its  “  practical  ”  bearings 
—  for  his  practical  divagations  are  better  than  his  theoretic 
attempts  —  but  I  confidently  affirm  that  no  scientific  theo¬ 
logian  would  have  introduced  such  matter,  but  would  have 
relegated  it  to  apologetics  or  to  practical  theology.  It  is  as 
if  one,  whose  express  function  it  is  to  show  the  value  of  cor¬ 
rect  theoretical  conceptions,  should  suddenly  turn  and  say. 
It  really  does  not  matter,  after  all,  for  our  ”  rule  of  faith  ” 
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is  only  a  “  rule  of  thumb  ” !  It  is  again  the  lamentable  ab¬ 
sence  of  scientific  ideal. 

Nothing  in  Professor  Paterson's  book  is  more  thoroughly 
unscientific  and  unsatisfactory  than  his  treatment  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  election.  The  statement  of  his  unprogressive  type  of 
Calvinism  might  have  done  very  well  for  the  time  of  our 
grandfathers,  or  for  the  time  of  Toplady,  whom  he  quotes. 
It  is  late  in  the  day  to  have  to  say  that  thought  has  not  stood 
still,  outside  Dr.  Paterson’s  classroom,  since  then.  Against 
the  argument  touching  the  infringement  of  human  liberty,  he 
says:  “The  objection  is  .somewhat  invalidated  by  the  obser¬ 
vation  that  there  is  no  general  agreement  as  to  what  is  in¬ 
volved  in  human  free-will.”  What  scientific  theologian  would 
allow  his  thought  to  take  such  refuge  in  Coward’s  castle? 
What  theologian,  with  any  freedom  of  vision,  would  play 
with  human  responsibility  and  Divine  righteousness  by  utter¬ 
ing  such  loose  and  specious  talk  as  in  this  and  other  sen¬ 
tences?  The  question  of  free  will,  as  it  bears  on  the  needs 
of  the  higher  life,  has  a  profound  bearing  on  our  doctrinal 
convictions,  on  our  practical  initiatives,  and,  indeed,  upon  the 
whole  life.  With  infinitely  greater  insight  has  the  German 
philosopher,  Windelband,  declared  that  this  is  no  question 
of  the  schools,  but  a  question  of  life.  Even  in  the  specula¬ 
tive  region,  the  French  philosopher,  Fouillee,  has  so  little 
viewed  the  question  as  one  to  be  shirked  that  he  has  been  able 
to  say  that  this  is  not  a  problem,  but  the  problem  of  philoso¬ 
phy.  In  the  sphere  where  Dr.  Paterson  shirks  it,  however, 
the  problem  is  the  unescapable  one  of  human  nature.  Any¬ 
thing  like  scientific  treatment  is  impossible  where  it  is  vitiated 
by  the  mind’s  subservience  to  Confessionalism,  a  subservi¬ 
ence  industrious  and  persistent  in  Dr.  Paterson’s  mental¬ 
ity.  It  is  difficult,  when  one  is  witnessing  the  plausibilities, 
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balancings,  makeshifts,  evasions,  and  compromises,  of  this 
theological  conjuror,  to  believe  that  one  is  dealing  with  lit¬ 
erature  belonging  to  the  year  of  grace  1912.  It  does  not 
appear,  he  says,  that,  as  to  the  Calvinistic  sovereignty,  the 
Reformed  Churches  greatly  “  glory  in  testifying  to  its 
”  —  a  tribute  surely  to  the  good  sense  of  their  clergy 
—  but  this  reactionary  author  ventures  the  desperate  hazard 
that  it  had  been  better  “  magnified,”  and  this  he  does  on  the 
most  questionable  grounds.  As  if  the  world  had  not  had 
enough  of  the  horrible  nightmare  of  bare  unrelieved  sover¬ 
eignty!  Dr.  Paterson  closes  his  election  treatment  in  these 
terms :  “  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  path  of  move¬ 
ment  in  Reformed  Theology  will  be  found  to  lie,  not  in  the 
dubious  attempt  to  deny  the  causality  of  God  in  the  fore¬ 
ordination  of  events  and  in  the  determination  of  human  des¬ 
tinies  ”  —  a  “  dubious  ”  description  of  the  position  of  many 
who  reject  his  Calvinistic  theories  —  “but  in  the  enlistment 
of  the  idea  of  divine  sovereignty  in  the  service  of  the  idea 
of  infinite  love.”  “  Some  ”  evidence  —  how  much  ?  What 
a  “  sleepy  hollow  ”  Reformed  Theology  has  been !  If  there 
has  been  anything  like  “  movement,”  why  has  Dr.  Paterson’s 
unprogressive  Calvinism  contributed  nothing  to  it?  He  is 
not  even  careful  to  put  his  statement  of  such  “  movement  ” 
in  any  other  than  a  loose,  elliptical  form.  He  never  states  the 
real  issue  in  any  incisive  or  courageous  form.  That  issue  is 
just  this,  that  unless  the  doctrine  of  election  be  presented  in 
a  thoroughly  ethicized  form  —  accordant  with  the  highest 
ethical  reason  and  sense  —  it  will  be  scattered  to  the  winds 
by  thoroughgoing  ethical  thought  in  our  time,  no  matter 
what  may  become  of  the  Westminster  or  any  other  Confes¬ 
sion.  It  is  the  thoroughness  of  ethical  and  logical  thinking 
that  is  required  —  not  evasions  and  compromises ;  for  it  is 
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God’s  absolute  predestination'  which  is  in  question,  and  these 
compromises  can  obviously  have  no  admissibility  in  such  a 
sphere  of  absoluteness.  There  is  only  one  way  out  of  the 
impasse  —  not,  as  I  believe,  an  impossible  one  —  and  that  is 
by  correlating  and  combining,  with  ethical  thoroughness  and 
scientific  rigor,  the  strength  of  Calvinism  with  such  elements 
of  truth  as  may  be  found  in  its  opposing  tenet,  purging  out 
the  while  the  elements  of  weakness  from  them  both.  That 
is  what  any  scientific  theology  would  essay  to  do,  and  towards 
that  consummation,  so  devoutly  to  be  wished.  Professor  Pat¬ 
erson’s  contribution  is  nil. 

It  is  a  service  to  truth  and  to  theological  science  to  point 
out,  even  so  briefly,  that  if  dogmatic  theology  is  ever  to  be 
rehabilitated  in  the  respect  of  the  modern  mind,  it  will  be  by 
some  more  progressive,  more  philosophic,  and  more  variedly 
furnished  type  of  mind,  than  Professor  Paterson’s.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  he  has  not  given  us  a  popular  and  serviceable 
book  in  some  respects,  wherein  his  materials  have  been  put 
together  in  ways  at  times  able,  clear,  and  effective.  But  it 
is  to  say  that  the  work  is,  in  its  doctrinal  treatment,  most 
unoriginal;  in  its  method,  utterly  unscientific;  and  in  its 
merely  regulative,  non-foundational  scheme,  far  from  thor¬ 
ough,  deep,  or  satisfying.  Tried  by  the  canons  of  scientific 
theology,  the  work  can  only  be  pronounced  a  rather  dismal 
failure. 


< 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ENLIGHTENMENT. 

ItY  JACOB,  THE  SON  OF  AARON,  SAMARITAN  HIGH  PRIEST, 
NABLUS,  PALESTINE.^ 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

The  following  work  was  prepared,  at  the  request  of  the  editor, 
by  the  Samaritan  High  Priest,  and  is  designed  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  most  frequently  asked  of  the  Samaritan  priests, 
both  by  strangers  and  by  some  of  their  own  communion.  He  has 
entitled  the  book  “  The  Book  of  Enlightenment  for  the  Enlighten¬ 
ing  of  the  Inquirer.”  It  is  written  in  Arabic  in  neat  manuscript, 
the  quotations  from  Scripture  being  in  the  Samaritan  Hebrew,  and 
written  In  red  ink. 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  questions  are  in  every  case  those 
that  the  average  American  scholar  is  most  eager  to  propose.  But 
the  book  as  a  w’hole  is  not  only  interesting  but  instructive.  It  is 
a  succinct  statement  of  the  present  tenets  of  the  Samaritans,  and 
a  fine  example  of  their  dialectic.  The  attention  of  scholars  is  in¬ 
creasingly  directed  to  the  Samaritans  for  the  valuable  side  light 
which  their  customs  throw  on  many  questions  of  Jewish  practice. 
The  editor  believes  that  this  Is  a  permanently  valuable  document. 

The  questions  which  the  High  Priest  undertakes  to  answer  are 
the  following: — 

1.  Concerning  the  duration  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt. — His  an¬ 
swer  is,  that  the  whole  time  covered  by  the  plagues,  including  the 
intervals  between  them,  was  two  months  and  a  half. 

2.  Concerning  the  number  and  classification  of  the  miracles. — 
He  counts  the  number  as  eleven,  holding  that  the  sign  of  the  rod 
in  the  band  of  Moses  should  be  counted  a  sign  in  itself,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  specific  miracles  wTought  by  it,  in  the  plagues.  He 
classifies  the  miracles  as  those  wrought  by  God  alone,  those 

‘Translated  from  the  Arabic  by  Professor  Abdullah  Ben  Kori,  of 
Pacific  University,  Forest  Grove,  Oregon ;  edited  by  Rev.  William 
E.  Barton,  D.D.,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 
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wrought  by  God  through  Moses,  those  wrought  through  Aaron,  and 
those  in  which  both  Moses  and  Aaron  were  empioyed. 

3.  Concerning  the  origin  and  significance  of  the  ceremonial 
pear. — He  hoids  that  the  new  calendar  established  at  the  time  of 
the  Exodus  was  really  the  reestablishment  of  the  calendar  begun 
at  the  creation. 

4.  Concerning  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  Pasaover,— Thia 
leads  him  Into  a  full  discussion  of  all  that  is  involved  in  the  Pass- 
over,  and  incidentally  brings  in  the  condemnation  of  a  heretic  who 
taught  that  the  prohit>ition  of  fire  which  belongs  to  the  Sabbath 
does  not  apply  to  the  Passover.  This  heretic,  who  is  nameless 
here,  lived  in  1753  a.d.  But  he  did  not  succeed  in  gaining  con¬ 
verts,  even  his  own  wife  deserting  his  teaching;  and  the  priest 
offers  a  prayer  for  his  restoration,  though  he  would  appear  to 
have  been  long  dead. 

5.  Concerning  the  Passover  when  the  date  falls  on  the  Sabbath.— 
The  answer  is,  that,  in  this  case,  the  sacrifice  must  take  place  on 
Friday,  after  sunset.  To  this  answer  he  appends  proof  that  Mount 
Gerizim  is  the  one  place  where  this  sacrifice  should  be  offered. 

fi.  Concerning  the  forty  years  in  the  wilderness. — ^The  answer  is, 
that  the  ordinances  of  the  Passover,  Circumcision,  and  the  Sheki- 
nah  were  faithfully  observed. 

7.  Concerning  the  fasts  of  Moses. — The  answer  is,  that  Moses 
fasted  for  three  periods  of  forty  days  each,  and  not  merely  two 
such  periods. 

8.  Concerning  the  writing  of  the  Commandments. — The  answer 
is,  that  the  Commandments  were  written  for  the  sake  of  verbal 
accuracy  and  permanent  preservation,  and  the  greater  reverence 
paid  to  a  certain  word  of  God,  which  might  have  been  lost  or  cor¬ 
rupted  if  transmitted  orally. 

9.  Concerning  the  revelation  of  the  Torah. — The  answ’er,  given 
at  great  length  and  with  wide  variety  of  proof,  is,  that  the  com¬ 
plete  Torah  was  written  in  a  single  roll  by  the  hand  of  God,  and 
came  down  to  Moses  complete.  The  apparent  exceptions  are  noted, 
and  tlie  main  proposition  is  established  by  seven  proofs. 

10.  Concerning  the  two  stone  tablets. — The  answer  is,  that  the 
first  set  of  two  tablets  was  created  by  God  on  the  third  day  of 
creation.  The  inscription  was  in  horizontal  lines  and  in  uncial 
characters.  The  writing  miraculously  disappeared  when  Moses  broke 
the  stones ;  the  breaking  of  them  if  the  writing  had  remained  would 
have  been  either  impossible  or  a  great  sin.  The  second  set  Moses 
hewed  out,  but  God  wrote  on  them.  The  size  was  as  follows: 
length,  one  and  a  half  cubits;  breadth,  three  fourths  of  a  cubit, 
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combined  thickness,  two  and  one  half  cubits,  completely  filling  the 
ark. 

11.  Concerning  the  tablets  of  testimony. — The  answer  is,  that 
the  stone  tablets  were  called  the  tablets  of  testimony  because  they 
were  a  living  testimony  and  covenant,  testifying  both  the  will  of 
God  and  the  promise  of  bis  people. 

12.  Concerning  the  transcription  of  the  Torah. — ^The  answer  is, 
that  the  written  Torah  was  given  to  Moses  between  the  two  sets 
of  tablets  containing  the  Commandments,  and  was  copied  by  Moses 
and  the  priests.  Whether  the  original  copy,  written  directly  by  God, 
was  ever  taken  out  of  the  tent,  where  Joshua  guarded  it,  is  dis¬ 
puted.  Some  hold  that  it  was  exhibited  once  in  seven  years.  The 
two  copies  made  by  Moses  were  all  that  were  commonly  seen. 

13.  Concerning  the  Jordan. — The  answer  is,  that  the  Jordan  is 
the  river  of  Law.  There  the  manna  ceased,  and  the  Law  became 
fully  operative. 

14.  Concerning  the  shining  of  Moses'  face. — The  answer  is,  that 
this  phenomenon  —  the  more  remarkable  because  Moses  had  been 
fasting  for  forty  days  —  was  due  to  the  effulgence  of  the  angel  Ga¬ 
briel,  who,  without  the  knowledge  of  Moses,  lent  him  his  ow’n  pres¬ 
ence  and  celestial  brightness. 

15.  Concerning  the  water  at  Rephidim. — ^The  answer  is,  that  the 
smiting  of  the  rock  was  an  authentication  of  Moses,  and  a  rebuke 
to  those  who  complained. 

16.  Concerning  the  battle  with  the  Amalekites. — The  answer  is, 
that  this  was  a  testimony  to  the  nations  of  the  favor  of  Jehovah 
for  his  people  Israel. 

17.  Concerning  the  reason  for  not  destroying  the  Amalekites 
earlier. — In  order  that  Israel  might  know  that  its  strength  was  in 
Jehovah.  In  this  connection  the  High  Priest  goes  outside  the 
Torah,  and,  quoting  from  “  the  book  attributed  to  Joshua,”  refers 
to  the  stopping  of  the  sun  as  an  event  of  this  campaign.  The  bat¬ 
tle  occurred  on  Friday,  he  explains,  and  the  standing  of  the  sun 
was  to  preserve  the  Sabbath  unbroken  by  the  battle. 

18.  Concerning  the  time  of  Jethro's  msit. — It  occurred  in  the 
second  year  of  the  Exodus. 

19.  Concerning  the  sons  of  Moses. — They  returned  with  their 
mother,  and  their  descendants  still  live,  nomads,  hut  monotheists. 
In  this  connection  the  High  Priest  refutes  the  slander  against 
Moses,  that,  after  the  departure  of  Zipporah.  Moses  married  a  ne- 
gress.  Against  the  Jews,  to  whom  the  priest  attributes  this  slan¬ 
der,  he  cries,  “  May  God  fight  them  for  this !”  The  woman,  he 
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says,  was  none  other  than  Zipporah  herself,  and  the  word  does  not 
mean  “  black  ”  but  “  beautiful.” 

20.  Concerning  the  heir  of  an  adulteress. — The  high  priest,  who 
condemns  her  to  death,  inherits  her  property. 

21.  Concerning  the  face  of  Laban. — Jacob  read  the  heart  of  La¬ 
ban  in  his  face,  and  knew  that  he  was  in  disfavor.  The  face  re¬ 
veals  the  heart. 

22.  Concerning  Oaths. — The  High  Priest  classifies  these,  with 
some  elaboration,  into  oaths  permissible  and  prohibited;  the  pro¬ 
hibited  oaths  are  of  three  kinds  —  those  of  falsehood,  conjecture, 
or  triviality;  and  the  permissible,  those  that  affirm  truthfully  and 
reverently. 

23.  Concerning  the  inheritance  of  a  woman  tcho  marries  outside 
the  tribe. — Her  inheritance  remains  to  her  heirs  within  the  tribe. 
It  is  forfeited  so  far  as  she,  her  husband,  and  her  children  are 
concerned. 

24.  Concerning  the  use  of  rennet. — The  prohibition  of  seething 
a  kid  in  its  mother’s  milk  had  not  been  carried,  so  far  as  the  High 
Priest  knows,  to  the  point  of  forbidding  the  use  of  the  kid’s  stom¬ 
ach  in  the  making  of  cheese.  When  attention  was  called  to  this, 
however,  he  investigated  the  matter;  and  while  he  could  find  no 
question  of  this  particular  in  the  literature  of  his  people,  it  seemed 
to  him  clear  that  the  use  of  rennet  was  a  violation  of  the  Law, 
so  he  has  prohibited  it,  establishing  a  new  precedent.  In  this, 
however,  he  does  not  condemn  those  who  preceded  him,  as  what 
they  did  in  violation  of  the  Law  in  this  regard  was  done  inadvert¬ 
ently. 

25.  Concerning  the  abridfjment  by  laymen  of  the  authority  of 
the  priesthood. — Some  laymen  having  insisted  that  there  should  be 
a  group  of  lay  associates  with  the  priests  to  pass  upon  questions 
w’here  the  rights  of  the  priesthood  are  involved,  the  High  Priest 
refutes  their  claim,  showing  that  the  laity  have  no  right  to  inter¬ 
meddle  in  matters  of  this  character,  and  incidentally  showing  with 
how  great  respect  the  high  priest  himself  ought  to  be  treated. 

The  High  Priest  closes  by  hurling  two  questions  at  those  who 
oppose  him.  The  first  is,  that  they  will  explain  the  command  not 
to  remove  the  ancient  landmark.  The  second  is,  tliat  they  explain 
the  command  ‘‘Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,”  With 
these  tw'o  arguments  —  one  against  the  method,  and  the  other 
against  the  spirit,  of  those  who  oppose  him  —  the  High  Priest 
closes  the  book. 


William  E.  Barton. 
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In  the  name  of  the  Most  Merciful  God,  in  whom  is 
my  trust.  At  some  previous  times,  on  many  occasions,  mem¬ 
bers  of  my  own  tribe  have  asked  me  questions,  the  solution 
of  which  was  hidden  from  them,  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
books  to  guide  them.  I  have  answered  these  inquiries  from 
time  to  time  in  accordance  with  the  best  efforts  of  my  weak 
mind  and  poor  understanding.  I  have  wished  also  to  record 
the  substance  of  these  answers,  both  for  safekeeping,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  following  generations.  /  pray  God  for  his 
help.  Amen. 

Praise  be  to  God,  the  quintessence  of  Unity ;  the  indivisible 
and  eternal; 

To  him  who  is  far  above  either  mother  or  son ; 

To  the  forgiver  of  sins  to  every  one  that  repents  with 
purity  of  conscience; 

To  him  who  overlooks  shortcomings,  and  consoles  the  dis¬ 
consolate  hearts ; 

To  him  who  alone  is  perfect  and  eternal,  and  liable  neither 
to  malady  nor  disease. 

He  is  eternal  and  immutable,  far  above  destruction,  or  any 
possible  damage. 

He  is  the  Everlasting,  who  is  too  exalted  to  be  represented 
either  by  image  or  likeness. 

And  is  far  above  measurement  or  drawing. 

He  is  described  by  the  most  exalted  names; 

To  him  belongs  the  ineffable  name  “  AHIH  ASHR 
AHIH.” 

He  is  the  one  who  hears  and  beholds  all  things. 

Verily  he  hears  the  flowing  of  water  in  the  most  parched 
wilderness. 

And  sees  the  black  ants  in  the  darkest  recesses  of  the  rock. 
There  is  no  God  but  he ; 
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None  but  he  is  worthy  to  be  worshiped. 

He  is  invisible,  eternal  in  his  eternity, 

And  Lord  of  all  the  heavens. 

Exalted  and  blessed  be  his  Name! 

He  is  praised  in  the  secret  and  in  the  open; 

In  the  conscience  and  by  the  tongue; 

Inwardly  and  outwardly. 

He  is  the  only  judge. 

Who  will  avenge  himself  on  the  rebellious  on  the  last  day. 

Holy  he  his  great  name!  Amen. 

1.  THE  DURATION  OF  THE  PLAGUES  OF  EGYPT. 

I  have  been  asked,  concerning  the  wonders  which  took 
place  with  respect  to  Pharaoh  and  his  people.  How  long  did 
each  and  all  of  the  plagues  last?  The  answer  is  as  follows;— 

As  to  the  period  during  which  the  wonders  took  place  by 
the  hand  of  our  lord,  the  apostle  Closes  (upon  whom  be 
peace ),^  while  he  was  in  Egypt,  it  was  that  of  two  months 
and  a  half. 

The  first  wonder  took  place  in  the  eleventh  month,  and  the 
last  took  place  in  the  first.  It  is  so  affirmed  by  our  traditions, 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and  is  so  accepted  and 
agreed  upon  by  the  people  of  Israel. 

We  believe  that  the  wonder  of  the  staff  that  turned  into 
a  serpent  lasted  less  than  a  single  day.  As  to  the  wonder 
of  blood,  it  lasted  seven  days ;  for  we  read :  “And  seven  days 
were  fulfilled  after  Jehovah  -  had  smitten  the  river."  The 
period  of  the  wonder  of  frogs  lasted  two  days.  That  of  the 

'The  names  Moses.  Abraham,  etc.,  are  uniformly  followed  by  an 
inscription  similar  to  tlds ;  and  all  references  to  God  by  such  ejacu¬ 
lations  as  “  May  He  be  exalted.” 

*The  High  Priest  writes  the  name  Jeliovali,  as  in  unpointed  He¬ 
brew,  IHWH. 
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plague  of  lice  is  not  mentioned.  Some  assert  that  the  plague 
has  continued  on  Egypt  ever  since  that  day.‘ 

The  plague  of  flies  lasted  only  one  day,  and  left  them  on 
the  day  following.  The  miracle  of  the  destruction  of  the  cat¬ 
tle  lasted  only  one  hour.  As  to  the  wonder  of  the  boils  with 
blains,  it  lasted  a  whole  week.  The  miracle  of  the  hail  lasted 
one  day;  likewise  lasted  the  plague  of  locusts.  The  miracle 
of  darkness  lasted  three  days,  as  we  read :  “  For  a  period  of 
three  days  no  man  saw  his  brother.”  The  period  of  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  the  first-born  lasted  one  single  hour.  To  one  who 
might  make  the  statement  that  these  periods  would  not  make 
out  the  total  time  of  two  and  one  half  months,  as  previously 
indicated,  the  answer  is,  that  there  transpired  some  intervals 
of  time  between  one  miracle  and  another.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  time  divisions  were  uniform,  and  that  each  was  of  seven 
days,  including  the  period  of  each  miracle  and  the  interval ; 
for,  as  soon  as  the  miracle  of  blood  ceased,  the  Nile  let  loose 
on  them  its  frogs,  and  the  whole  earth  was  filled  with  them. 
However,  a  certain  amount  of  space  elapsed  after  each  mira¬ 
cle,  that  the  two  apostles  might  have  time  to  carry  their 
message  to  Pharaoh  and  to  receive  his  reply  thereto,  and 
act  accordingly. 

Thus  the  whole  period  of  miracles  amounted  to  two 
months  and  a  half. 

And  God  possesses  the  best  knowledge  of  all  things. 

II.  THE  NUMBER  Al^D  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  MIRACLES. 
The  next  question  is  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  words 
“  Pharaoh  shall  not  listen  to  you.” 

The  first  purpose  of  tliis  prediction  is  in  order  that  the 
words  of  God  may  be  confirmed ;  namely,  “  Pharaoh  shall 
’There  is  reason  to  as;ree  with  the  Ilifih  Priest  in  this  opinion. 
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not  listen  to  you,  and  I  will  produce  my  power  upon  the 
Egyptians.”  It  was  God’s  purpose  that  Pharaoh  should  know 
and  feel,  together  with  his  people,  these  signs  and  wonders 
while  he  was  still  hardened  in  his  unbelief. 

Secondly,  that  these  miracles  might  be  a  warning  to  those 
who  should  come  later  on.  Otherwise  it  would  have  been 
possible  for  God  to  destroy  Pharaoh  with  his  people  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  In  fact,  God  desired  by  this  prediction 
and  his  delay  to  show  the  greatness  of  his  apostle  and  the 
veracity  of  his  statements ;  he  therefore  performed  these 
astounding  wonders  through  him  as  a  memorial  to  all  the 
generations,  in  order  that  the  one  who  reads  them,  and  med¬ 
itates  on  them,  may  continue  in  his  fidelity  to  him  and  con¬ 
sider  and  fear  the  treacherous  unbeliever.  He  made  us  know, 
therefore,  that  the  unwillingness  of  Pharaoh  to  hearken  unto 
his  two  messengers  resulted  in  what  he  said,  “  that  my  mira¬ 
cles  may  be  multiplied  in  the  land  of  Egypt.”  The  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  mission  of  these  two  men  was  proved;  for  we 
read :  “  and  Moses  and  Aaron  performed  all  these  miracles  ” 
(Ex.  xi.  10).  There  exist  among  the  learned  men  some  who 
claim  that  these  miracles  amounted  to  ten  in  number,  thus 
omitting  from  their  reckoning  the  miracle  of  the  staff  which 
was  turned  into  a  serpent.  Some  say  that  the  latter  is  only 
a  sign,  and  not  a  miracle.  But  those  who  claim  that  the 
number  of  miracles  is  ten  do  unconsciously  prove  it  to  be 
twenty,  for,  according  to  them,  the  happening  of  the  miracle 
is  miraculous  and  its  disappearance  is  also  miraculous. 

It  is  more  correct,  however,  to  count  them  as  eleven  mira¬ 
cles:,  for  the  matter  of  the  staff  was  both  a  sign  and  a  miracle, 
according  to  the  statement  of  God :  “  Show  me  a  sign,”  or  a 
miracle  (Ex.  vii.  0)  ;  for  a  sign  is  in  itself  a  miracle.  This 
statement  is  proved  by  the  words  of  God,  which  have  already 
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been  quoted  (Ex.  xi.  10),  which  verse  includes  all  the  mira¬ 
cles  that  have  transpired.  The  same  is  affirmed  by  more 
than  one  of  God’s  statements,  as  in  the  same  chapter  and 
verse,  “and  God  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh;  he  neither 
hearkened  unto  them  nor  let  the  people  depart  from  his 
land.” 

These  miracles  include  within  themselves  many  others,  the 
details  of  which  are  lengthy  and  numerous.  Here  are,  how¬ 
ever,  some  of  the  principal  divisions. 

(1)  The  bringing  of  the  flies,  murrain,  and  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  the  first-born.  These  are  the  direct  doings  of  God, 
without  the  instrumentality  of  the  two  apostles.  It  must  be 
understood,  however,  that  the  message  which  accompanied 
these  wonders  was  delivered  by  Moses,  who,  with  his  brother, 
knew  about  them. 

(2)  Those  which  were  done  by  God  by  the  hand  of  Moses 
alone,  while  Aaron  had  simply  to  notify  Pharaoh  with  the 
words  of  his  brother.  They  are  the  hail,  the  locusts,  and 
the  darkness.  These  were  done  simply  by  Moses,  and  Aaron 
had  part  only  in  the  intercession  which  accompanied  them. 

(3)  Those  which  God  performed  by  the  hand  of  Aaron, 
while  Moses  had  only  to  give  the  command.  They  are  the 
turning  of  the  staflf  into  a  serpent,  the  miracle  of  frogs,  and 
that  of  lice. 

(4)  Those  in  which  both  brothers  took  part.  They  are 
the  turning  of  water  into  blood,  and  the  boils. 

But  the  real  agent  of  them  all  was  indeed  God  (who  is 
highly  exalted).  He  only  used  these  two  apostles  to  prove 
the  truthfulness  of  their  message,  and  to  show  forth  their 
high  character  and  standing,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
might  know,  as  we  have  already  stated.  The  line  found  in 
Ex.  xi.  9  does  simply  indicate  to  us  that  there  were  per- 
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formed  ten  wonders  on  Pharaoh;  and  that,  in  spite  of  their 
bitterness  and  hardship,  in  spite  of  the  tortures  which  he 
suffered  therefrom,  he  did  not  let  the  children  of  Israel  depart 
from  his  land  except  after  the  killing  of  the  first-born,  which 
wonder  makes  the  eleventh.  Compare  Ex.  vii.  3:  “And  I 
will  ....  multiply  my  signs  and  my  wonders  in  the  land  of 
Egypt.  But  Pharaoh  will  not  hearken  unto  you  until  I  lay 
my  hand  on  Egypt,  and  bring  out  my  hosts,  my  people  the 
children  of  Israel,  from  the  land  of  Egypt.”  The  laying  of 
his  hand  does  not  refer  to  the  killing  of  the  first-born;  “And 
I  will  stretch  forth  my  hand,  and  smite  Egypt  with  all  my 
wonders  which  I  shall  perform  in  the  midst  of  it.  Thereupon 
he  shall  let  you  depart”  (Ex.  iii.  20).  This  verse  refers  to 
the  performance  of  all  the  wonders.  And  to  God  belongs  the 
best  knoivledge. 

III.  THE  ORIGIN  AND  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  CEREMONIAL 

YEAR. 

I  have  been  asked,  concerning  the  passage  “  This  month 
shall  be  to  you  the  beginning  of  months”  (Ex.  xii.  2),  Did 
the  Israelites  know,  previous  to  this  statement,  that  this 
month  was  the  first  month  of  their  year,  or  did  they  begin 
so  to  look  on  it  afterwards?  The  following  is  in  answer. 
And  my  success  comes  from  God. 

Yes;  they  knew  it  as  the  first  month  from  ancient  times; 
for,  in  the  account  of  the  deluge  (Gen.  viii.  13),  we  read: 
“  In  the  six  hundredth  and  first  year  and  the  first  month,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month,”  etc.  The  same  mention  is  given 
in  Ex.  xii.  2,  in  order  that  the  noble  and  exalted  nature  of  the 
month  might  be  shown,  and  that  we  might  know  that  the 
delivery  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt’s  bondage  took 
place  thereon.  There  is,  however,  a  stronger  reason.  It  is 
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called  the  first  month  of  the  year,  that  we  may  thereby  find 
with  exactness  the  various  times  of  the  year  which  we  are 
commanded  to  observe,  and  as  such  they  are  called  the  days 
of  fulfillment  of  righteousness.  During  the  same,  on  well- 
known  periods  we  have  our  festival  days.  Compare  the  ref¬ 
erence  given  in  Ex.  xii.  3,  “  Speak  to  the  congregation  of 
Israel,  saying,  that  on  the  tenth  of  this  month,  they  shall  take 
for  themselves  each  a  sheep,”  etc.  Read  as  far  as  the  sixth 
verse,  wherein  it  is  said,  “  and  it  shall  be  kept  by  you  until 
the  fourteenth  of  this  month.”  From  these  references  we 
conclude  that  this  month  was  the  first,  and  with  it  the  year 
begins;  that  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  same  month  sacrificial 
offerings  are  to  be  chosen  and  kept  till  the  close  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  day.  The  sacrifices  should  take  place  on  the  evening 
of  the  night  of  the  fifteenth  of  the  month.  Beginning  with 
that  day  up  to  the  twenty-first,  unleavened  bread  must  be 
eaten  for  seven  days ;  and  that  day,  which  is  the  twenty-first, 
must  be  spent  in  the  service  of  God.  In  this  manner  the 
arrangement  of  festival  days  was  made  out,  each  according 
to  his  time  and  month,  as  their  order  is  given  in  the  Book  of 
the  Law;  and  that  is  why  the  month  is  called  the  first. 

As  to  the  command  that  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  on 
its  proper  times  should  take  place  to  the  end  of  generations, 
it  is  because  the  offerings  of  Passover  during  the  days  of 
Darkness  are  equivalent  to  those  of  the  entire  year.  They 
are  equivalent  to  the  peace  offerings.  To  continue  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  same  will  lead  us  to  the  days  of  the  appearance  of 
God’s  Pleasure  and  the  coming  of  the  second  prophet.  The 
mystery  which  affirms  God’s  Pleasure,  falling  as  it  does  in 
this  month,  will  doubtless  be  approved  to  us  that  the  return 
of  God’s  Pleasure  will  be  during  the  same  month,  namely, 
the  first.  As  to  the  command  of  God  in  reference  to  the 
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celebration  of  the  Passover  in,  its  time,  one  is  rtferred  to  Ex 
xii.  17:  “  Ye  shall  observe  and  fulfill  this  day  in  your  gener¬ 
ations  as  an  eternal  ordinance  ” ;  “  Ye  shall  keep  this  com¬ 
mand  as  an  eternal  ordinance  to  thee  and  to  thy  children” 

( ver.  24),  Again:  “Thou  shalt  keep  this  ordinance  in  its 
time  from  year  to  year”  (Ex.  xiii.  10).  Compare  also  Dent, 
xvi.  1 :  “  Keep  the  month  of  Abib,”  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  month  of  Abib  is  the  first  month,  corresponding  to  April. 
The  keeping  of  this  month  is  simply  for  giving  praise  and 
thanks  to  God  for  having  saved  them  from  the  servitude  of 
the  Egyptians.  They  should  also  continue  to  mention  the 
reason  for  God’s  action  in  bringing  them  out  of  Egypt.  See, 
therefore,  Deut.  xvi.  12 :  “  and  remember  also  that  thou  wert 
a  slave  in  the  land  of  Egypt.”  As  to  the  usefulness  of  cele¬ 
brating  this  ordinance  from  year  to  year  as  the  ages  pass,  it 
consists  in  blotting  out  the  sins  of  each  year  as  long  as  it  is 
kept  on  the  first  month,  which  is  April,  when  occur  the  re¬ 
turn  of  God’s  Pleasure  and  the  reappearance  and  reestablish¬ 
ment  of  the  Shekinah  on  Mount  Gerizim.  As  to  the  time 
and  place,  both  are  proved  by  the  word  of  God.  The  She¬ 
kinah  was  established  in  the  wilderness  by  Moses  on  the  first 
month,  and  when  our  lord  Joshua  (upon  whom  be  peace)  set 
it  up  on  Mount  Gerizim,  it  was  on  the  first  month.  Its  return 
will  be  by  the  will  of  God  on  the  first  month.  And  that  is  the 
reason  why  God  commanded  and  declared  the  keeping  of  its 
season.  As  to  the  place,  it  shall  be  in  the  chosen  place,  the 
place  whose  selection  was  revealed  after  their  entrance  into 
the  Holy  Land.  No  other  place  shall  be  substituted  for  it: 
only  in  it  and  within  its  boundaries.  In  proof  of  the  same, 
compare  Deut.  xvi.  5 :  “It  shall  not  be  lawful  unto  thee  to 
sacrifice  the  Passover  within  any  of  the  towns,”  etc.;  and: 
“  But  it  must  be  in  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  has 
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chosen  that  his  name  may  dwell  there.  There  shalt  thou 
sacrifice  the  Passover  in  the  evening  at  sunset,”  etc.  This 
place  is  Mount  Gerizim.  And  God  knows  all  things. 


IV.  THE  TIME  OF  THE  INSTITUTION  OF  THE  PASSOVER. 

Were  the  apostles  Moses  and  Aaron  given  the  ordinance  of 
the  Passover,  and  the  manner  of  its  performance,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month,  or  on  some  other  of  its  days  previous 
to  the  fourteenth  ? 

There  is  a  variety  of  opinions  given  by  the  learned  men. 
Some  claim  that  the  probability  is  that  the  command  was 
given  on  the  first  of  the  month,  with  the  provision  that  on 
the  tenth  they  should  choose  the  oflFerings  and  keep  them  un¬ 
der  surveillance  until  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth.  During 
these  days  the  offerings  would  have  been  washed  daily,  and 
cleansed  and  purified  from  all  the  blemishes  and  forms  of 
animal  filth  until  the  Egyptians  were  assured  that  Israel  was 
ready  to  offer  them  to  his  God.  Their  intention  was  revealed 
during  this  period  of  four  days,  and  the  Egyptians  could  not 
pretend  that  the  Israelites  had  sacrificed  their  offerings  in 
a  concealed  manner.  There  are  others  who  claim  that  the 
command  was  given  by  God  only  on  the  fourteenth  of  April, 
on  the  day  known  to  us  as  Alfajool.  In  proof  of  the  same  com¬ 
pare  Ex.  xi.  4:  “  In  the  midst  of  the  night  I  will  go  out  into 
the  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt.”  Pharaoh,  who  realized  that 
every  threatening  made  to  him  by  the  apostle  Moses  (upon 
whom  be  peace)  would  be  fulfilled,  placed  guards  around 
his  own  first-born  prince,  lest  he  should  perish  with  the 
first-born  of  the  Egyptians.  Naturally  he  commanded  them 
to  watch  over  his  son  without  remittance,  and  not  to  sleep 
throughout  the  whole  night.  The  guards  were  probably  men 
of  trust,  famous  for  their  courage  and  daring,  and  they 
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obeyed  the  command  of  Pharaoh  with  all  diligence.  While 
they  were  in  the  most  careful  act  of  watchfulness  over  the 
first-born  of  Pharaoh,  behold  the  latter  was  dead  in  the  midst 
of  them,  while  they  were  around  him  and  without  having 
noticed  any  one  entering  among  them.  These  words  belong 
to  the  high  priest  Merkah  (may  God’s  pleasure  be  upon  him). 
Amen. 

Now  if  any  one  should  say  that,  if  God’s  command  was 
given  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  month,  he  would  not  have 
said,  also,  “  on  the  tenth  of  this  month,”  in  reply  to  this 
question  it  must  be  said  that  the  words  of  God  here  form  a 
part  of  the  ordinance  of  the  Passover,  and  they  were  a  com¬ 
mand  to  those  of  the  coming  generations,  for  he  said  also; 

“  That  which  remaineth  of  it  until  morning  shall  be  burned 
in  fire”  (Ex.  xii.  10);  while  they  did  not  remain  in  Egypt, 
but  rather  got  up  early  and  left  in  all  haste. 

Now  the  reconciliation  of  this  command  of  the  Passover 
in  a  year  when  it  shall  fall  on  the  Sabbath  will  be  given  in 
its  time,  if  God  will  help. 

The  learned  elder,  of  blessed  memory,  Ishmael  Arrabjee, 
mentioned  in  his  book  named  “  Hitoroth,”  —  that  is  to  say, 
Legislation,  —  informs  us  that  the  command  of  the  Lord  to 
the  two  apostles  took  place  on  the  day  known  to  us  as  the 
day  of  Alfajool,  while  they  were  still  in  Egypt  on  the  night 
of  the  Passover. 

Thus  our  learned  men  differ.  And  God  possesses  the  best 
knowledge. 

This  book  became  extinct  in  the  twelfth  century,  because 
none  took  care  of  it  in  those  days.  Part  of  it  is  still  with  the 
writer,  and  another  part  with  some  of,  the  Samaritan  people. 
If  God  will  grant  me  the  required  years  I  shall  gather  what 
can  be  found  according  to  my  ability.  It  contains  Toroot 
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and  Mosoot,  and  possesses  some  fine  interpretations.  These 
words  belong  to  my  uncle,  the  generous  and  literary  sheik 
Shamsu — Deen  Sadkah.  May  God  grant  him  forgiveness; 
for  it  is  a  very  interesting  book.  And  the  knowledge  of  the 
utikno'am  belongs  to  God. 


Remarks  concerning  the  Ordinance  of  the  Passover. 

Our  people  who  dwell  in  the  villages  and  countries  which 
are  more  or  less  remote  from  the  Chosen  Place  used  to  sac¬ 
rifice  the  offerings  of  the  Passover  where  they  lived.  We 
know  also,  from  verified  reports,  that  in  those  days  a  party 
that  belonged  to  the  Chosen  Place  used  to  burn  large  fires 
upon  the  top  of  Mount  Gerizim,  that  those  living  in  the  ad¬ 
jacent  countries,  such  as  Askelon,  and  Caesarea,  and  other 
towns,  might  see  the  same  and  act  accordingly.  Those  who 
came  and  sacrificed  in  the  Chosen  Place  were  permitted  to 
sacrifice  either  sheep  or  oxen,  but  those  who  sacrificed  in 
other  places  were  not  permitted  to  sacrifice,  except  sheep. 
But  in  our  generation,  and  in  past  ones  beginning  from  a 
period  of  three  hundred  years  ago,  it  has  been  agreed  that 
offerings  shall  be  made  nowhere  except  on  the  Chosen  Place, 
or  if  the  mountain  itself  should  ever  become  impossible,  then 
on  its  slope  or  in  places  as  near  to  it  as  practicable. 

This  is  to  harmonize  with  the  saying  of  God  in  Deut.  xvi. 
5:  “It  shall  not  be  lawful  unto  thee  to  sacrifice  the  Passover 
within  any  of  thy  gates,  [that  is,  in  towns,]  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  has  given  thee,  but  only  in  the  Place  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  has  chosen,  that  his  name  might  dwell  therein.  There 
shalt  thou  sacrifice  the  Passover.” 

Again,  the  custom  has  not  varied  from .  ancient  times 
until  the  present  (that  is,  from  the  period  of  two  hundred 
years  ago  until  now),  that  only  sheep,  and  none  else,  shall 
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be  used  for  sacrifices.  In  our  days  it  has  been  agreed  to 
choose  only  the  sheep  of  white  color,  because  that  is  the 
color  of  the  best  and  the  noblest  of  the  sheep.  He  who  lives 
in  any  other  place  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Chosen 
Place  must  hasten  to  the  Chosen  Place,  and  there  sacrifice 
the  Passover.  Should  he  be  late  in  coming  without  having 
any  legal  cause  to  delay  him,  he  commits  a  great  sin,  and 
becomes  liable  to  what  God  ordered  in  Num.  ix.  13 :  “  If  a 
man  be  clean,  and  does  not  make  a  journey,  and  has  failed 
to  sacrifice  the  Passover,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  among 
the  people;  for  he  has  not  sacrificed  to  God  in  season.  That 
man  shall  bear  his  own  sins.”  If  a  man  asks.  How  can  a 
man  bear  his  own  sins  if  he  has  been  cut  off  from  his  own 
people?  and.  Did  he  not  pay  for  his  sins  by  having  been 
killed?  the  answer  is,  that  since  his  action  was  intentional, 
his  sins  will  be  counted  against  him  till  the  day  of  vengeance, 
when,  in  the  day  of  judgment  and  account,  he  shall  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  render  an  account  of  his  sins  and  shall  be  punished 
for  them.  His  killing  became  necessary  both  because  he  has 
offended  his  Lord,  and  also  in  order  that  others  in  this  world 
may  be  led  to  consider  and  not  transgress  likewise. 

Questions  of  this  character  are  numerous  in  the  Law. 
Among  the  conditions  of  the  Passover  is  that  the  sacrifices 
shall  be  chosen  on  the  tenth  of  the  month  and  kept  with  dili¬ 
gence  until  the  time  of  their  offering,  according  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  God  in  Ex.  xii.  3,  etc. :  ”  On  the  tenth  of  this  month 
they  shall  take  for  themselves  every  man  a  lamb  according  to 
the  houses  of  their  fathers,  a  lamb  for  every  house ;  and  if 
the  house  be  too  small  for  a  lamb,  the  family  shall  join  in 
company  with  its  neighbor  who  lives  nearest  to  his  house 
according  to  the  numbers  of  souls,”  etc.,  to  the  line  where  it 
is  said,  “  the  same  shall  be  kept  until  the  fourteenth  day  of 
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the  month.”  During  these  five  days  the  sacrifices  must  be 
examined,  and  the  condition  of  the  animals  found  out,  lest 
they  have  some  of  the  objections  to  disqualify  them,  such 
as  blisters,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  sheep,  or  a  redness 
of  eye,  or  a  possibly  fatal  disease.  Their  hoofs  must  be 
cleansed;  especially  those  parts  which  grow  within  the  hoofs, 
for  they  are  liable  to  much  dirt,  and  whatever  defects  they 
may  be  found  to  possess  disqualify  them  from  being  sacri¬ 
ficed.  A  sheep  is  particularly  disqualified  by  such  a  blemish 
as  a  break  in  the  leg  or  defect  in  sight.  All  their  members 
should  bo  cleansed  from  dirt ;  for  they  tread  upon  the  defiled 
things  while  walking  in  the  streets  and  highways.  Occasion¬ 
ally  there  grow  between  their  hoofs  diseased  parts  which 
disqualify  them. 

Every  Israelite  must  be  taxed  according  to  his  share  with 
the  cost  of  those  sacrifices  to  fulfill  the  command  of  the  Lord, 
“According  to  their  souls’  price  ” ;  and  this  command  includes 
all,  the  man  and  the  woman  and  the  child.  Any  one  who  is 
not  taxed,  and  does  not  pay  out  of  his  own  material  substance, 
cannot  have  sacrifices.  But  he  who  is  too  poor,  and  does  not 
possess  anything  in  this  world,  may  serve  in  the  preparation 
of  the  sacrifices,  and  substitute  his  labor  for  money,  and  thus 
make  up  what  he  would  have  been  taxed  as  his  share.  And 
if  a  man  lives  with  a  family,  and  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  a  member  of  it,  he  may  pay  the  taxes  that  will  cover 
all  its  members,  whether  they  be  wife,  child,  or  servants,  in 
accordance  with  the  words  of  God  found  in  Ex.  xii.  4:  “If 
the  house,  how'ever,  has  no  one  to  pay  the  full  price,  it  may 
join  with  its  nearest  neighbor,  and  the  price  be  divided  in 
accordance  with  the  number  of  those  who  partake  of  the  sac¬ 
rifice.”  This,  of  course,  was  in  the  days  of  the  large  growth 
and  multitude  of  the  Israelites,  but  when  their  conditions 
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changed  for  the  worse,  and  their  number  decreased  exceed¬ 
ingly,  a  number  of  them,  large  or  small,  would  agree  and 
undertake  to  procure  their  sacrifices  as  they  saw  fit.  But 
nowadays,  on  account  of  our  present  condition,  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  our  small  number,  we  make  a  common  fund  of 
the  little  we  possess.  We  all  gather  together  into  one  com¬ 
pany  and  have  one  furnace,  and  this  has  been  done  for  nearly 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years.  This  we  do  because  of 
our  weakness  and  ill  prosperity,  and  on  account  of  the  days 
of  darkness.  It  is  not  permissible  for  any  one  to  sacrifice 
except  with  his  own  relations.  Of  course  the  married  woman, 
wherever  she  is,  will  sacrifice  with  her  husband  and  will  eat 
with  him. 

Among  other  ordinances  is  one  that,  on  the  fourteenth 
day,  all  the  people  of  Israel  should  cleanse  their  houses  and 
dwelling  places,  and  clear  them  out  entirely  of  leaven,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ex.  xxiii.  IS:  “Do  not  offer  thy  sacrifices  with 
leavened  bread,  and  let  no  fat  of  the  Passover  remain  until 
morning.”  Therefore,  the  people  of  Israel  agreed  not  to  eat 
leavened  bread  on  that  day.  Moreover,  in  order  that  any 
leaven  previously  eaten  may  have  been  digested  thoroughly 
in  the  body,  they  eat  not  leavened  bread  on  the  fourteenth', 
lest  they  may  violate  the  words  of  the  Lx)rd  by  eating  it  for 
eight  days.  Compare  Ex.  xii.  18 :  “  By  an  ordinance  for¬ 
ever  ye  shall  eat  unleavened  bread  in  the  first  month  on  the 
fourteenth  day  at  even  until  the  twenty-first  at  even.”  Ac-’ 
cording  to  this  command,  seven  days  only  must  be  completed. 

Another  condition  is,  that  none  of  the  people  of  Israel 
should  offer  sacrifices  unless  he  be  pure  in  body,  void  of  all 
defilements  and  their  causes.  He  must  not  have  the  least 
reason  of  being  defiled. 

Another  condition  is,  that  the  whole  people  should  gather 
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together,  according  to  Ex.  xii.  6:  “And  the  whole  company 
of  the  children  of  Israel  should  kill  it  at  evening,”  that  they 
all  may  witness  the  offerings  of  God,  and  all  may  remember 
his  favors  upon  them  and  upon  their  forefathers,  and  the 
signs  and  wonders  which  he  performed  for  them,  their  de¬ 
livery  from  servitude. 

This  remembrance  is  necessary.  Compare  Ex.  xii.  14: 
“It  shall  be  a  memorial  unto  you  this  day.”  Compare  also 
what  Moses  said,  “Remember  also  this  day”  (Ex.  xiii.  3). 
Much  can  be  said  in  reference  to  these  commands. 

During  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  the  people  must 
indulge  greatly  in  praises,  in  exultations  and  glorifications, 
and  must  not  cease  doing  so  throughout  the  whole  night ;  for 
it  is  called  the  Night  of  God.  Compare,  with  others.  Ex.  xii. 
42 :  “  This  night  belongs  to  God ;  it  shall  be  kept  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  in  all  their  generations.” 

Another  condition  is,  that  the  offering  should  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  at  evening,  not  before  and  not  after.  It  must  be  done 
as  the  sun  goes  under,  that  it  may  have  a  well-defined  de¬ 
marcation,  As  to  our  custom  when  the  Passover  falls  on 
the  Sabbath,  it  will  be  explained  later  on,  by  God’s  Word. 

Another  condition  is,  that  the  sacrifice  which  is  offered 
must  be  examined  internally,  lest  it  may  have  broken  bones, 
or  weak  lungs,  or  any  internal  disease. 

Another  condition  is,  that  all  its  fat,  including  the  two 
kidneys,  must  be  taken  away,  for  if  any  of  these  remain 
with  it  it  cannot  be  offered.  The  right  shoulder,  together 
with  the  fat,  must  be  removed,  before  it  can  be  broiled  with 
the  meat. 

Another  condition  is,  that  it  must  be  broiled  thoroughly 
in  fire.  There  is  no  question  about  the  verse  in  Deut.  xvi.  7. 
It  does  not  imply  that  the  meat  should  be  cooked  with  water. 
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for  the  command  has  already  been  given  that  it  should  not 
be  eaten  raw  or  boiled.  See  Ex.  xii.  8  and  9 :  “  Do  not  eat 
any  part  of  it  raw  or  cooked  with  water.” 

Another  condition  is,  that  it  must  be  salted  according  to 
the  common  taste.  It  must  not  be  eaten  without  salt.  Com¬ 
pare  Lev.  ii.  13 :  “  With  all  thine  oblations  thou  shalt  offer 
.salt.” 

Another  condition  is,  that  it  must  be  eaten  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  all  those  who  partake  of  it  must  do  so  in 
the  guise  of  men  who  are  about  to  go  on  a  journey  and  arc 
prepared  for  travel.  They  must  be  girded  in  the  middle; 
must  have  their  leather  shoes  on  their  feet,  and  their  staves 
in  their  hands,  according  to  Ex.  xii.  11 :  “  Thus  shall  ye  eat 
it.  Your  loins  must  be  girded,  your  sandals  must  be  on  youi 
feet  and  your  staves  in  your  hands.”  In  other  words,  in  eat¬ 
ing  it  the  triumph  and  joy  of  the  Exodus  may  be  celebrated, 
for  it  is  a  Passover  and  a  salvation  from  the  oppression  in 
which  our  forefathers  found  themselves :  “  Ye  shall  eat  it 
greedily,  for  it  is  a  Passover  to  God.”  Thus  they  would 
remember  the  departure  of  the  forefathers  from  Egypt.  They 
ate  it  while  on  the  point  of  departure,  and  they  ate  it  with 
greediness,  on  account  of  the  anxiety  caused  by  the  impend¬ 
ing  journey:  “  For  haste  hast  thou  left  Egypt:  that  thoumay- 
est  remember  thy  departure  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  all  the 
days  of  thy  life”  (Dent.  xvi.  3). 

Another  condition  is,  that  it  must  be  eaten  with  unleavened 
bread  and  bitter  herbs.  As  to  the  eating  of  it  with  unleav¬ 
ened  bread,  it  is  to  remind  them  of  the  state  of  oppression 
and  poverty  and  difficulty  in  which  they  were  while  in  Egypt; 
for  unleavened  bread  was  called,  in  another  place,  lehem  eneh, 
that  is,  “  the  bread  of  the  poor.”  For  often  the  poor,  and 
those  on  the  point  of  a  long  journey  on  account  of  their  pov- 
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erty,  haste,  or  hunger,  would  take  the  flour,  and  knead  it 
and  bake  it  all  at  once,  and  eat  it  in  haste  without  waiting 
for  it  to  be  leavened.  The  traveler  may  do  likewise  from  his 
haste  or  the  anxiety  which  he  feels.  He  may  become  im¬ 
patient  should  he  wait  until  it  becomes  leavened.  But  God 
possesses  the  best  knoivledge. 

As  to  the  eating  of  bitter  herbs,  it  is  that  they  may  re¬ 
member  also  the  bitter  lives  which  their  forefathers  lived,  the 
oppressive  servitude  and  the  excessive  tasks  with  which  they 
were  cumbered.  As  to  the  making  of  unleavened  bread,  it 
must  be  done  with  all  carefulness  lest  any  foreign  matter  be 
mixed  with  it.  It  must  be  selected  from  the  whole  amount 
of  wheat  chosen  for  the  season.  It  must  be  cleansed,  es¬ 
pecially  at  its  grinding  at  the  mill ;  it  must  not  be  gathered 
up  out  of  the  wheat  which  has  been  threshed  by  oxen,  for 
while  they  are  drawing  the  threshing  instrument  they  might 
defile  it  by  their  urine  and  dung.  Compare  Lev.  xxii.  25: 
“  Neither  from  the  hand  of  a  foreigner  shall  ye  offer  the 
bread  of  your  God  of  any  of  these,  because  their  corruption 
is  in  them ;  there  is  a  blemish  in  them ;  they  shall  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted  for  you.”  Now  if  there  is  no  wheat  of  which  the 
conditioned  portion  can  be  taken;  if  there  be  no  Israelitish 
fanners  from  whom  the  required  amount  can  be  taken,  ears 
of  wheat  must  be  picked  at  the  time  of  harvest  and  pre¬ 
served  until  it  can  be  prepared  for  the  making  of  unleavened 
bread. 

Another  condition  is,  that  the  lamb  must  be  roasted  en¬ 
tirely  as  a  whole,  with  its  head  and  its  legs,  without  any 
part  being  cut  off,  except  the  right  shoulder,  which  is  re¬ 
moved  that  the  same  may  be  eaten  afterward,  being  the 
property  of  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Levi.  Compare  Ex.  xii. 
9 :  “  Its  head  with  its  legs  and  the  inwards  thereof.” 
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Another  condition  is,  that  it  must  not  be  taken  out  from 
the  place  where  it  is  cooked;  it  must  not  be  taken  from  one 
place  to  another :  “  Thou  shalt  not  carry  forth  aught  of  the 
flesh  ‘brought  out  of  the  house’  ”  (Ex.  xii.  46),  lest  it  may 
undergo  some  disqualification,  or  lest  it  may  be  changed.  No 
bone  of  it  shall  be  broken.  “  Neither  shall  ye  break  the 
bones  thereof.” 

Another  condition  is,  that  no  foreigner  shall  touch  it,  and 
no  foreigner  shall  eat  of  it  except  him  who  possesses  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Israel  and  has  been  circumcised  and  purified.  If 
a  slave  bought  by  money  has  been  converted,  and  has  taken 
up  our  religion  and  has  been  circumcised,  he  may  eat  of  it; 
he  may  sacrifice  it  as  any  of  the  Israelites,  according  to  Ex. 
xii.  44 ;  “  But  every  man’s  servant  who  is  bought  for  money, 
when  thou  hast  circumcised  him,  then  shall  he  eat  thereof.” 

Now  as  to  strangers,  our  Law  says  (in  the  same  chapter, 
ver.  48)  :  “  When  a  stranger  shall  sojourn  with  thee  and  will 
keep  the  Passover  of  Jehovah,  if  he  be  a  male,  let  him  be 
circumcised;  then  he  shall  be  as  one  born  in  the  land.”  This 
statement  includes  any  one,  whether  he  be  stranger  or  not, 
who  has  taken  up  this  religion  and  introduced  himself  under 
the  ordinances  of  the  Law.  He  who  does  that,  let  it  be  an¬ 
nounced  to  him  that  his  standing  before  God  and  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  is  like  the  standing  of  the  Israelite.  For  he  said 
in  the  same  chapter,  “  He  shall  be  like  a  native  in  the  land, 
for  he  has  submitted  himself  and  restrained  his  passions  unto 
the  will  of  God.  Let  him  therefore  be  fruitful.” 

Another  condition  is,  that  its  fat  must  be  burned,  and 
whatever  fatness  may  be  found  in  the  head  and  in  the  shoul¬ 
der,  and  whatever  may  remain  of  the  flesh  and  bones  and 
members,  without  leaving  a  particle  of  it,  in  accordance  with 
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the  command  of  God  in  Ex,  xii.  10 ;  “  Leave  nothing  of  it 

until  the  morning.” 

Every  Israelite  must  cease  working,  that  he  may  have  a 
part  in  the  offering  of  the  sacrifice.  The  least  work  must  not 
be  done,  and  he  who  excludes  the  preparation  of  food  in  gen¬ 
eral,  claiming  that  it  can  be  done  on  the  day  of  the  Passover, 
he  has  surely  ignored  the  word  of  God,  for  if  any  work  were 
intended  besides  that  of  the  Passover  the  word  “  only  ”  or 
“singly”  would 'not  have  been  employed.  For  this  work 
does  surely  refer  to  the  Passover  only,  and  therefore  the 
taking  part  in  the  Passover  is  the  only  thing  that  can  be 
done  at  the  prescribed  time,  in  accordance  with  the  command 
of  God.  If,  however,  the  objector  of  these  explanations  would 
suggest  that  God,  in  saying  “  for  every  soul,”  meant  that 
whatever  may  be  eaten  may  be  prepared  on  the  day  of  the 
Passover,  but  must  not  be  eaten  except  by  the  Israelite  who 
is  pure,  the  answer  is,  that  God  had  this  command  only  for 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  if  he  had  simply  said,  “  Whatever 
may  be  eaten  by  every  soul  may  be  prepared,”  we  might  be 
convinced.  But  since  he  added  a  conditional  word,  which  is 
Ibdo,  namely,  “  only  ”  or  “  singly,”  and  concluded  his  saying 
by  the  word  Iktn,  that  is,  “  to  you,”  it  follows  that  he  meant 
the  Passover,  and  that  they  alone  were  responsible  for  its 
observance.  And  to  God  belongs  the  highest  zvisdom. 

If,  however,  some  one  may  say  that  the  preparation  of  the 
Passover  is  simply  limited  to  a  day,  but  not  the  preparation 
of  other  food  God  meant  for  two  days,  namely,  that  day  of 
the  Passover  and  the  day  of  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread, 
he  is  surely  mistaken ;  for  the  saying  of  Jehovah  referred 
only  to  the  day  of  the  Passover.  Yes,  God  said  that  the 
least  doing  must  not  be  done  in  them,  namely,  in  those  two 
days,  but  he  made  an  additional  remark  in  Ex.  xii.  16,  which 
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surely  refers  to  the  Passover  only.  The  duty  of  every  Israel¬ 
ite  should  be  to  be  diligent  and  watchful  lest  something  dis¬ 
qualifying  might  happen  to  his  sacrifice. 

Another  condition  is,  that  early  in  the  morning  the  whole 
host  shall  rise  and  depart  to  their  places  and  homes.  Com¬ 
pare  Deut.  xvi.  7 :  “  Then  in  the  morning  go  to  and  leave  for 
thy  tents.”  The  duty  of  every  Israelite  is,  that  he  should 
make  known  the  joy  of  the  Passover  in  his  home,  and  should 
bless  God  for  the  salvation  of  his  forefathers  from  their  ene¬ 
mies  ;  and  for  the  standing,  the  high  standing,  which  is  only 
his ;  and  for  the  help  by  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  fulfill 
his  Passover  duty,  especially  in  the  days  of  darkness ;  for  the 
absence  of  harm  done  him  by  his  enemies;  and  for  the  lib¬ 
erty  given  him  in  preparing  his  sacrifice.  Such  things  must 
be  attributed  to  God’s  mercy  and  favor,  and  should  be  looked 
upon  as  the  best  guide  to  submission  to  this  will.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  a  marvelous  thing  that,  during  the  observance  of  the 
ordinance,  none  thinks  of  harming  the  Israelite,  whether  it 
be  his  body  or  his  property.  It  is  in  assurance  of  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  God’s  saying  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  24:  “No  man  shall 
desire  thy  land  when  thou  goest  up  to  appear  before  the 
Lord  thy  God.”  Let  the  Israelite  watch  over  this  holy  day 
and  cease  from  all  works,  in  accordance  with  Ex.  xii.  16: 
“And  the  first  day  there  shall  be  to  you  a  holy  convocation, 
and  on  the  seventh  day  a  holy  convocation ;  no  manner  of 
work  shall  be  done  in  them.”  This  command  is,  of  course, 
to  include  the  Passover  and  the  seventh  day,  which  is  the 
first  of  unleavened  bread,  “  Save  that  which  every  man  may 
eat,  that  alone  may  be  done  of  you.”  This  exception  is  made, 
referring  to  the  Passover  sacrifice  and  its  preparation;  and 
whatever  may  be  needed  to  attend  to  the  same  is  allowable. 
No  other  labor  is  permissible,  and  the  Jewish  people  are  in 
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error  in  their  claim,  for  they  have  taken  this  verse  as  intended 
for  every  feast  in  which  they  allow  the  cooking  of  all  kinds 
of  food.  They  have  abandoned  the  ordinance,  and  perform 
things  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  holy  Torah.  They  per¬ 
form,  however,  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  but  only  in 
part.  The  Gentiles  claim  that  the  Jews  used  blood,  human 
blood,  in  their  unleavened  bread,  which  is,  I  believe,  incor¬ 
rect,  and  the  report  of  a  slanderer,  for  blood  is  a  defiling 
thing  with  them  as  it  is  with  us.  And  to  God  belongs  the 
best  wisdom. 

But,  as  to  the  ordinance  of  the  Passover,  the  Jews  have 
entirely  neglected  it,  although  it  is  an  ordinance  given  to  all 
generations  forever.  Compare  Ex.  xii.  17:  “Ye  shall  keep 
this  ordinance,  for  on  this  very  day  I  have  brought  your  hosts 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  Ye  shall  observe  and  fulfill  this 
day  throughout  your  generations.”  Let  the  reader  answer. 
What  other  day  than  on  the  day  of  the  Passover  did  God 
bring  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Eg^pt?  And  there  can  be 
no  greater  testimony  of  this  fact  than  this  line  in  Ex.  xii.  17 : 
“  Ye  shall  observe  this  ordinance.” 

It  is  plain  enough  that  the  words  above  refer  to  the  Pass- 
over,  and  that  all  works  on  that  day  are  unlawful,  with  the 
exception  of  the  work  which  concerns  the  preparation  of  the 
Passover.  For  the  command  as  to  the  prohibition  of  work  on 
these  two  days  was  given  before  that  of  the  Sabbath;  and  as 
the  praiseworthy  and  highly  exalted  God  wished  to  arrange 
for  the  rest  of  the  annual  feasts,  he  began  with  the  com¬ 
mands  concerning  the  feast  of  the  Passover  and  ended  with 
that  of  the  eighth  feast.  He  informed  us  that  the  standing 
of  these  feasts  is  as  high  as  that  of  the  Sabbath ;  for  he  often 
implied  the  Sabbath  in  mentioning  the  other  festival  days. 
Compare  Lev.  xxiii.  2 :  “  The  festival  days  of  the  Lord,  ye 
Vol.  LXX.  No.  278.  10 
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shall  call  convocations  of  holiness,  these  are  festival  days” 
Such  saying  includes  both  the  festival  days  and  the  Sabbath 
for  he  has  coupled  the  Sabbath  with  the  festival  days:  “Six 
days  shalt  thou  do  work,  but  on  the  Sabbath  there  is  a  com¬ 
plete  cessation  of  labor,  a  holy  convocation.  The  least  work 
ye  shall  not  do ;  it  is  a  rest  day  in  your  dwellings.”  Then  he 
began  mentioning  the  festival  days  in  their  order,  and  in  the 
same  manner  the  Sabbath;  and  as  the  Sabbath  was  devoted 
to  God,  likewise  the  rest  of  the  festival  days  are  devoted  to 
him.  Compare  Lev.  xxiii.  4 :  “  These  are  the  festivals  of  the 
Lord  which  ye  shall  call  out  in  their  seasons.”  Such  a  line 
is  comprehensive,  and  the  standing  of  the  one  festival  is  of 
equal  importance. 

The  Condemnation  of  a  Heresy  as  to  the  Use  of  Fire. 

What  is  wonderful  in  short-sighted  and  ignorant  people 
who  know  little  of  the  fullest  import  of  the  holy  law  is,  that 
they  claim  that  the  feast  of  the  Passover  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Sabbath,  and  does  not  have  the  obligations  of  the 
Sabbath.  Thus  one  Israelite  living  outside  of  our  own  town 
in  the  year  1171  of  the  Hegira  ‘  did  adopt  a  disgusting  cus¬ 
tom,  and  resolved  upon  making  fire  in  his  home  during  the 
festival  days,  claiming  that  fire  is  prohibited  only  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath;  as  if,  according  to  this  theory,  joy  cannot  be  obtained 
except  by  making  fire!  Such  persons  are  indeed  ignorant; 
for,  if  joy  is  not  obtained  except  through  fire,  the  Sabbath 
had  been  worthier,  in  which  the  prohibition  of  fire  is  com¬ 
manded.  These  words  are  taken  from  the  learned  sheik  Mo- 
sallam  Almoyan  Addanafy,  who  erred  therein,  for  the  man 
who  has  given  birth  to  such  a  deed  is  well  nigh  losing  his 
religion.  The  reason  for  prohibiting  the  making  of  fire,  on 
this,  as  on  other  festival  days,  is,  that  work  need  not  be 

^This  date  (1753  a.d.)  appears  to  be  an  error;  for  the  following 
passages  appear  to  indicate  that  the  heretic  is  still  living. 
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necessary.  There  is  no  exception  which  permits  the  making 
of  fire  in  their  homes.  And  that  is  why  the  revelation  con¬ 
cerning  the  prohibition  of  fire  was  brought  down  just  about 
the  time  the  revelation  concerning  the  building  of  the  Sheki- 
nah  was  brought  down.  Before  the  apostle  Moses  (upon 
whom  be  peace)  had  given  the  tabernacle  revelation,  he  gath¬ 
ered  the  whole  people,  and  made  them  acquainted  with  the 
command  of  God  concerning  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  and 
the  prohibition  of  fire  making.  Compare  Ex.  xxxv.  3 :  “  Do 
not  make  any  fire  in  all  your  dwellings  on  the  day  of  the 
Sabbath.”  We  know  well  what  is  meant  by  the  word  “  day,” 
namely,  “  from  sunset  to  sunset.”  Compare  Gen.  i.  15 ;  also 
Lev.  xxiii.  32:  “From  sunset  to  sunset  ye  shall  cease  from 
work.”  Thus  we  know  that  by  “  day  ”  we  understand  twenty- 
four  hours,  without  paying  attention  to  those  who  claim  that 
the  meaning  of  the  “  day  ”  here  is  intended  to  imply  only  the 
period  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  excludes  the  night.  After 
that  revelation  the  apostle  gave  them  the  instruction  concern¬ 
ing  the  building  of  the  tabernacle.  His  insistence  upon  the 
total  abstinence  from  making  fire  on  it  should  be  observed. 
The  man  who  took  upon  himself  the  license  of  making  fire 
upon  the  festival  day  was  induced  by  his  action  to  commit 
greater  offenses;  for,  as  I  have  read  that  this  same  heretic 
prepared  on  the  festival  day  coffee  for  himself  and  drank  it ; 
he  also  smoked  tobacco,  and  as  this  commodity  brought  about 
one  of  the  principal  confessions,  he  committed  a  great  offense 
and  transgressed  the  command  of  the  Lord  concerning  all 
festival  days:  “Ye  shall  not  do  any  work”  (Lev.  xxiii.  3). 
The  action  of  that  man  caused  him  to  do  exactly  what  might 
defile  him ;  for  on  the  festival  days  he  visited,  and  sat  in  con¬ 
versation  with,  people  of  lewd  character  in  cafes  and  the  like, 
and  associated  with  people  who  differed  with  him  in  religion. 
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Like  Haggoyim  fthe  Gentiles]  and  others,  instead  of  spend¬ 
ing  the  day  in  the  worship  of  God,  he  spent  it  in  idleness 
and  in  whatever  might  change  and  degrade  the  character  of 
the  day.  He  made  himself  like  the  Jews,  who  may  justly  be 
called  by  the  aforesaid  name  for  their  deeds.  All  this  was 
contrary  to  the  sayings  of  God  (whose  Name  is  exalted)  that 
on  such  days  fulfillment  of  righteousness  must  be  done.  On 
such  days  our  duties  must  be  holy  and  pure;  we  must  avoid 
all  things  that  may  reflect  upon  the  day,  and  all  defilements 
or  anything  that  may  have  their  shadows.  We  must  be  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  worship  of  the  exalted  God,  in  reading  his  law 
and  the  like,  which  includes  prayer,  reading  of  appropriate 
portions,  etc.  This  ignorant  man,  however,  instead  of  sanc¬ 
tifying  the  day,  defiled  it.  The  elements  of  purity  cannot 
be  harmonized  with  those  of  impurity.  Let  it  be  known,  \ 
therefore,  that  God  (to  whom  be  praise)  prohibited  us  from 
doing  any  work  on  such  days  as  are  devoted  to  him,  that  he 
may  fulfill  righteousness  on  them  by  doing  whatever  is  pure 
and  holy,  and  by  avoiding  whatever  may  desecrate  and  defile 
us,  that  we  who  keep  them  may  justly  fulfill  his  sayings,  “Ye 
shall  be  sanctified  and  be  holy,  for  I  am  holy.”  Such  days 
must  be  kept  holy,  and  not  defiled  with  works  which  may 
keep  us  away  from  worship,  as  is  the  case  on  the  rest  of  the 
common  days. 

And  thou,  O  ignorant  and  obstinate  man,  consider  what  great 
favor  God  bestowed  upon  his  people  Israel !  He  made  them  holy, 
set  them  apart,  and  preferred  them  above  the  rest,  and  gave  them 
feasts  which  may  claim  a  divine  origin,  and  for  a  lawful  pur¬ 
pose  proceeding  from  the  command  of  the  Lord  God  (who  is 
highly  exalted)  which  sets  definitely  their  times  and  seasons 
contrary  to  what  may  be  found  in  another  god.  For  no 
other  god  has  instituted  these  festival  days,  nor  is  our  God 
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their  author,  but  rather  the  god  who  made  these  customs  is 
himself  made  by  hands.  Woe  unto  thee  if  thou  wilt  persist 
in  this  obstinacy,  and  wilt  refuse  the  heritage  with  which 
the  Lord  of  Creation  has  endowed  thee !  Consider  also  what 
he  has  said  about  thee;  about  thy  duty  and  about  thy  claim 
for  him  concerning  the  observance  of  his  times.  Lev.  xix.  2 ; 
“  Be  ye  holy  for  I  am  holy,  the  Lord  your  God  ” ;  also  in 
chapter  xxvi. :  “  Be  ye  holy  unto  me,  I  am  the  Lord  God 
who  hath  set  you  apart  from  the  nations,  that  ye  may  be 
mine.” 

A  most  surprising  thing,  indeed,  that  persons  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  purpose  of  these  statements  may  act  con¬ 
trary  to  them.  If  the  ignorant  may  say,  “  I  have  done  noth¬ 
ing;  I  have  done  only  things  which  are  commanded  in  the 
law,  and  if  the  prohibitions  of  making  fire  during  the  fes¬ 
tival  days  were  mentioned  I  would  not  have  made  fire,”  such 
a  statement  would  confirm  his  ignorance  and  his  persistence 
therein.  For  the  command  was  not  given  to  prohibit  the 
making  of  fire,  except  that  no  work,  not  even  the  least,  may 
be  (lone,  and  there  is  no  festival  day,  but  a  command  in  regard 
to  it  was  given  as  follows :  “  Every  work  that  is  to  be  done 
thou  shalt  not  do.”  About  some  of  them  he  gave  the  follow¬ 
ing  command  in  Lev.  xxiii.  21 :  “Ye  shall  call  on  that  very 
day  a  holy  convocation  for  yourselves.  The  least  work  ye 
shall  not  do.  It  shall  be  an  ordinance  in  your  dwellings  for¬ 
ever  and  to  all  generations  ” ;  and  if  the  festival  days  had 
something  in  addition  to  the  days  of  the  Sabbath,  this  day  to 
which  a  reference  is  made  by  the  same  verse  would  be  the 
most  worthy  of  all,  for  God  instituted  the  Sabbath  as  the  day 
of  “  the  short  feast,”  and  in  that  there  is  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Sabbath  and  the  rest  in  so  far  as  prohibiting  work 
entirely ;  for  he  said  about  the  Sabbath  in  Lev.  xxiii.  3 :  “  It 
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is  a  Sabbath  for  the  Lord  in  all  your  dwellings.”  He  also 
said  in  Lev.  xxiii.  21,  “An  ordinance  forever  in  all  your 
dwellings  unto  all  your  generations.”  The  reference  in  the 
word  Moshbotekim  is  to  the  making  of  fire,  for  works  may 
take  place  either  in  the  dwelling  of  man  or  outside  of  it, 
but  the  making  of  fire  must  necessarily  take  place  within  the 
dwelling.  “  Do  not  make  fire  in  all  your  dwellings  on  the 
day  of  the  Sabbath.”  In  the  references  where  the  word 
Moshbotekim  occurs,  it  is  always  given  before  Dorotikim,  in 
order  that  all  generations  may  know  that  this  command  has 
been  given  them  beforehand,  handed  down  from  father  to 
son  as  the  time  goes  by ;  and  whenever  a  new  generation  rises 
up,  its  houses  may  be  seen  void  of  fire  on  all  the  festival  days, 
as  on  the  Sabbath.  New  generations  should  do  as  those  who 
preceded  them  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  God  in  Deut. 
xxxii.  7 :  “Ask  thy  father,  and  he  will  inform  thee ;  the  eld¬ 
ers,  and  they  will  speak  unto  thee.”  This  is  exactly  to  an¬ 
swer  any  one  who  might  confide  in  the  heresy  referred  to 
above,  without  heeding  the  righteous  truth,  and  following 
those  who  preceded  him  according  to  what  they  had  handed 
him  and  what  they  themselves  practiced,  believing  that  his 
mind  and  knowledge  are  better  than  those  of  his  ancestors. 
Such  thinking  as  this  is  an  additional  proof  of  his  stupen¬ 
dous  ignorance  and  lack  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  scarcity 
of  his  understanding;  for  we  have  a  proverb  which  runs  as 
follows :  “  The  path  of  thy  forefathers  leads  thy  steps  to 

safety  and  truth.”  It  is  also  said,  “  He  who  follows  his  own 
way  shall  be  led  astray.”  If  that  man’s  mind  was  sane,  oth¬ 
ers  might  have  followed  him,  but  there  was  none  who  did  so, 
not  even  his  own  wife.  Thus  he  was  alone  in  his  belief,  and 
it  is  current  among  the  rest  of  the  nations  that  the  voice  of 
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the  majority  is  the  voice  of  truth,  insomuch  that  they  say, 
“  The  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God.” 

This  is  indeed  the  general  impression;  for  of  the  large 
number  of  learned  teachers  who  are  well  known  for  their 
understanding  of  the  hidden  mysteries  of  the  words  of  the 
Law,  and  who  have  left  behind  them  several  books,  none  did 
presume  what  this  man  has  affirmed  in  his  doings.  There 
were,  indeed,  men  who  could  support  their  claims  with  greater 
logic  and  in  more  charming  style,  but  may  God  forbid  that 
any  teacher,  whether  it  be  in  the  days  of  God’s  favor  or  in 
these  days  of  darkness,  should  do  likewise.  This  man  was 
led  further  by  his  ignorance,  so  much  so  that  he  set  apart 
the  day  of  fasting,  from  the  rest  of  the  festival  days,  and  on 
it  he  claimed  that  no  fire  should  be  made.  He  lied  twice  in 
this  statement;  for  he  applied  to  this  day  a  statement  which 
was  given  particularly  for  the  sake  of  the  Sabbath.  But  if 
it  applies  to  this  day,  why  not  to  the  rest  of  the  festival  days, 
which  have,  on  the  whole,  the  same  general  plan  and  regula¬ 
tions  ? 

If  one  should  say  that,  in  regard  to  the  past,  the  Torah 
has  declared  Shebet  Shebct,  namely,  “A  Sabbath  to  be  kept,” 
he  could  not  infer  from  that  that  fire  should  not  be  made 
therein;  for  these  same  words  were  mentioned  in  reference 
to  the  year  of  rest.  Compare  Lev.  xxv.  2,  “  Thou  shalt  keep 
a  Sabbath  unto  the  land  ” ;  and  apparently,  according  to  him, 
fire  must  not  be  made  during  that  entire  year!  But,  with  all 
that,  work  was  not  prohibited.  May  God  preserve  us  from 
doing  after  the  manner  of  this  ignorant  heretic,  who  is  trying 
to  establish  an  ugly  heritage.  May  he  protect  us  from  com¬ 
mitting  a  similar  error,  and  inspire  us  always  'with  obedience 
to  him,  and  faithfulness  to  his  worship.  May  he  bring  us 
nearer  to  his  pleasure.  Verily  he  is  a  faithful  hearer.  May 
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he  also  bring  to  guidance  this  ignorant  man,  and  take  him 
off  from  his  folly;  for  truly  he  is  in  the  lowest  depth  of  ig. 
norance.  May  he  examine  his  condition,  and  wake  up  in  his 
soul,  and  combat  himself  and  let  folly  alone,  and  repent  of 
his  deed,  and  return  to  God,  to  the  supreme  and  exalted  God 
with  a  repentance  that  is  pure  and  unselfish.  If  he  will  do 
this,  God  may  return  to  him,  for  he  is  merciful  and  gracious, 
for  thus  he  spoke  of  himself  to  those  who  may  seek  him,  in 
Deut.  iv.  29 :  “  Return  to  thy  God,  and  he  shall  not  forget 
thee,  nor  forget  the  covenant  which  he  has  made  with  thy 
forefathers,” 

End  of  the  Condemnation. 

Let  us  now  return  to  what  may  be  said  concerning  the 
fulfillment  of  the  Passover  ordinance.  For  our  words  have 
been,  so  far,  quite  brief  in  mentioning  the  conditions  of  its 
fulfillment. 

There  remains  yet  a  condition  —  that  the  eating  of  the 
Passover  is  obligatory  upon  every  Israelite,  whether  he  be 
present  or  absent,  and  if  he  be  tameth,  namely,  ”  defiled.” 
The  eating  of  unleavened  bread  must  last  seven  days  com¬ 
pletely  from  sunset  of  the  fourteenth  of  the  first  month;  that 
is,  from  the  beginning  of  the  night  of  the  fifteenth  till  sun¬ 
set  of  the  twenty-first  up  till  lx?ginning  of  the  night  of  the 
twenty-second.  In  accordance  with  Ex.  xii.  17-19,  “  an  eternal 
ordinance.  In  the  first  month  on  the  fourteenth  day  thereof 
at  sunset  ye  shall  eat  unleavened  bread  until  the  twenty-first 
day  of  the  month  at  sunset.  Ye  shall  eat  seven  days,” 
namely,  seven  complete  days.  This  is  an  eternal  ordinance. 
The  fulfillment  thereof  is  obligatory ;  for  it  is  like  circum¬ 
cision  ;  there  is  no  escape  therefrom.  But  at  the  beginning 
of  night  of  the  twenty-second  day  at  sunset  the  end  of  these 
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seven  days  is  declared  without  subtraction.  And  he  who 
eats  leavened  bread  in  those  seven  days  must  perish  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  command  of  God  in  Ex.  xii.  19 :  “  He  who 
shall  eat  leavened  bread  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  people  of 
Israel  whether  he  be  a  stranger  or  a  native  of  the  land.” 
The  destroying  of  all  leavened  food  in  all  the  dwellings  of 
Israel  has  been  emphasized  again  and  again  even  in  the 
places  where  their  works,  whether  the  dwelling  of  man  be 
in  a  vineyard  or  in  a  garden  or  in  a  field,  even  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  plowing  and  planting,  must  not  be  defiled  therewith, 
for  thus  God  said  in  Deut.  xvi.  4:  “And  there  shall  be  no 
leaven  seen  with  thee  in  all  thy  borders  seven  days.”  Some 
of  our  learned  men  went  so  far  as  to  prohibit  the  keeping 
of  Burgol,  which  is  wheat  boiled  and  coarsely  ground,  or 
even  bran,  or  any  kind  of  leaven.  They  advise  that  such  be 
taken  before  the  coming  of  the  feast  and  be  deposited  in  the 
houses  of  neighbors  among  Haggoyini  [the  Gentiles],  and  be 
returned  after  the  passing  of  the  feast,  namely,  the  seven  days 
of  unleavened  bread.  I  presume  that  this  advice  is  due  to 
the  extremity  to  which  our  people  may  be  reduced  in 
destroying  all  leaven,  for  they  indulge  in  those  materials 
which  have  been  mentioned.  They  (may  God  multiply 
them),  at  the  approach  of  the  feast,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  first  month,  begin  to  clean  up  all  their  food  receptacles 
by  putting  a  new  coating  of  white  zinc  on  their  brazen  dishes 
and  by  buying  new  implements,  such  as  china  dishes  and 
ware,  glasses,  water  jars,  cups,  and  water  pitchers.  They 
also  clean  their  houses  both  in  the  interior  and  exterior. 
They  wash  all  they  have  of  carpets,  rugs,  counterpanes,  and 
blankets,  leaving  nothing  of  household  implements  that  may 
not  be  washed.  All  this  is  done  before  the  arrival  of  the 
feast.  Still  we  go  in  this  generation  to  make  our  Passover 
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in  the  plains  outside  of  the  town  on  Mount  Gerizim  in  the 
tents.  We  leave  for  that  place  two  or  three  days  before  the 
feast,  and  remain  there  till  the  second  feast,  remaining  seven 
days  on  the  mountain  until  the  morning.  We  do  according 
to  the  command  given  in  Deut.  xvi.  7,  8,  namely,  “  In  the 
morning  direct  thyself,  and  return  to  thy  dwellings  [tents]. 
Six  days  shalt  thou  eat  unleavened  food;  and  on  the  seventh 
day  there  shall  be  a  solemn  assembly  to  the  Lord  thy  God. 
Thou  shalt  do  no  manner  of  work  therein.”  And  thus  we 
do  nowadays  to  the  favor  of  the  exalted  God.  We  pass 
seven  days  in  our  tents;  and  the  day  of  convocation,  which 
is  the  seventh,  we  leave  our  tents  for  the  holy  dwelling, 
which  is  the  place  of  the  temple  and  altar,  and  there  we  per¬ 
form  our  duties ;  and  when  the  convocation  has  ended,  each 
returns  to  his  tent  and  attends  to  his  needs.  .At  sunset  they 
gather  about  the  high  priest,  each  having  in  his  hand  some 
hachamess,  —  “  unleavened  bread,”  —  and  the  high  priest 
reads,  in  company  with  those  present,  beginning  with  the 
words,  “  For  in  the  day  of  Jehovah,”  and  so  on  to  the  end 
of  that  surah. 

After  this,  the  surah  beginning  with  the  words  “And  the 
blood  was,”  to  the  end  of  that  surah.  They  receive  three 
addresses,  reciting  everything  in  good  order,  and  then  they 
eat  unleavened  bread.  On  the  morning  of  the  following  day 
they  immediately  descend  the  mountain,  each  going  to  his 
own  business. 

We  have  been  brief  in  our  words,  avoiding  lengthy  and 
tiresome  details,  but  the  one  who  desires  to  read  further  con¬ 
cerning  the  subject  may  be  well  satisfied  in  reading  the  book 
called  “Attabakh,”  attributed  to  the  learned  and  wise  sheik 
Hasam  Assdory  of  Tyrus.  May  God  grant  him  forgiveness, 
and  gather  us  with  him  in  the  garden  of  delight.  Amen. 
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NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Civilization  at  the  Cross  Roads.  By  John  Neville  Fig¬ 
gis,  Litt.D.  Pp.  xiii,  297.  New  York:  Longmans,  Gr^en 
and  Company.  1912.  $1.60,  net. 

This  book  contains  the  substance  of  four  lectures  delivered 
at  Harvard  University  in  connection  with  the  William  Belden 
iVoble  Foundation.  Dr.  Figgis  is  greatly  concerned,  and 
rightly,  at  the  present  state  of  modern  thought  and  life. 
Modern  science  is  “  enchained  to  the  categories  of  continuity, 
of  inevitable  evolution,  the  laws  of  cause  and  eflfect  mechani¬ 
cally  understood,”  and  the  outcome  is  a  “  determinist  theory 
of  personal  action  and  the  rationalistic  projection  of  history  ” 
(pp.  8f.).  As  a  consequence,  Sin  and  Redemption  are 
treated  as  “  anthropomorphic  and  antiquated.”  Inasmuch, 
therefore,  as  Western  civilization  has  been  inherited  from  the 
Christendom  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  is  built  on  faith  and 
freedom.  Dr.  Figgis  argues  that  “  civilization  is  at  the  cross 
roads,”  and  his  book  is  an  attempt  to  describe  modern 
tendencies,  and  to  prescribe  the  remedy.  His  theme  is  that 
“  Christianity  comes  to  us  alone  professing  to  have  this 
power  from  beyond,  and  alone  able  to  meet  the  univer¬ 
sal  need  of  deliverance”  (p.  11).  The  first  lecture  is  en¬ 
titled  “  Armageddon,  or  the  Intellectual  Chaos,”  and  describes 
the  life  of  the  modern  intellect  as  “  anarchy  without  parallel  ” 
(p.  13).  The  second  lecture  is  called  “  Babylon,  or  the  Moral 
Crisis,”  and  shows  that  “  human  nature  needs  to  be  redeemed, 
and  lacks  the  force  to  effect  deliverance  for  itself”  (p.  13). 
The  third  lecture,  “  Calvary,  or  the  Challenge  of  the  Cross,” 
sets  out  the  nature  of  the  Christian  claim  in  a  belief  in  the 
love  of  God,  the  gifts  of  grace,  and  the  future  life.  The 
fourth  lecture,  “  Sion,  or  the  Christian  Fact,”  discusses  “  al- 
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leged  facts  that  lie  at  the  bottom,”  and  argues  that  the  facts 
of  the  life  of  Jesus,  the  history  of  the  church,  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  individual  Christian  can  be  interpreted  only 
in  a  supernatural  way  (p.  14),  In  all  four  lectures  Dr.  Fig¬ 
gis  writes  with  full  knowledge  of  modern  life,  keen  insight 
into  current  tendencies,  .and  remarkable  plainness  and  cour¬ 
age  of  speech.  Our  only  trouble  is  that  he  identifies  Chris¬ 
tianity  with  his  own  interpretation  of  it,  that  of  the  extreme 
Ritualistic  school,  which,  on  such  doctrines  as  those  of  the 
Church,  Ministry,  and  Sacraments,  is  essentially  that  of 
the  Roman  Church.  He  refers  to  and  emphasizes  Sacraments 
in  a  way  which  is  foreign  to  the  New  Testament  perspective 
of  truth,  and  brings  into  prominence  the  Holy  Communion 
as  though  that  were  the  chief,  indeed  almost  the  only,  way 
of  safeguarding  the  doctrine  of  the  Atoning  Sacrifice.  It  is 
this  attitude  that  makes  the  book  unsatisfactory  to  Evangeli¬ 
cals,  who  are  heartily  with  the  writer  as  to  modern  danger¬ 
ous  tendencies,  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  super¬ 
natural  in  Christianity,  and  as  to  the  Atonement  as  the  center 
of  all  life  and  hope.  We  are  profoundly  thankful  for  Dr. 
Figgis’s  insistence  on  much  that  Evangelicals  hold  dear;  but. 
in  the  endeavor  to  emphasize  these  truths,  he  sets  forth  a  con¬ 
ception  of  Sacraments  which,  if  he  could  only  see  it,  involves 
a  spiritualized  materialism  that  clearly  shows  the  impossibility 
of  minds  like  his  resting  in  the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  faith 
which  is  supreme  in  the  New  Testament.  The  view  for  which 
he  pleads  has  to  be  propped  up  by  an  interpretation  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  which  is  certainly  not  true  to  the  primitive  ideal.  Dr. 
Figgis  speaks  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  a  way  that  sees  in  them 
almost  everything  of  value,  and  refers  to  the  Renaissance  and 
the  Reformation  as  a  time  that  tended  to  the  secularization  of 
life  (p.  33).  But  he  idealizes  the  Middle  Ages,  and  forgets 
that,  while  we  owe  to  that  period  our  Cathedrals,  we  also  see 
in  it  perhaps  the  furthest  possible  departure  from  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  purity  of  New  Testament  Christianity  known  in 
Western  history.  Dr.  Figgis  seems  incapable  of  understand¬ 
ing,  and  therefore  of  stating,  the  true  attitude  of  Evangelical 
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Protestantism,  a  surprising  fact  in  view  of  his  own  early  as¬ 
sociations.  To  say  that  “  the  pure  Zwinglians  attach  no  value 
to  the  sacramental  gift  ”  is  simply  untrue,  as  he  ought  to  have 
known.  The  Zwinglians  only  refuse  to  interpret  the  Holy 
Communion  in  the  precise  way  Dr.  Figgis  favors,  and  they 
iiaturallv  decline  to  believe  that  there  can  be  no  sacramental 
gift  unless  it  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  elements. 
And  to  speak  as  Dr.  Figgis  does  of  “  the  Christ  of  modern 
Protestantism”  (p.  148),  is  to  forget  the  Evangelical  modern 
Protestantism,  which  is  as  orthodox  as  himself.  This  confu¬ 
sion  is  almost  unpardonable  in  an  historical  student  of  his 
repute.  We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  way  in  which  he  as¬ 
sociates  the  Methodist,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  others  as 
nearer  to  the  New  Testament  in  regard  to  the  Atonement 
than  anything  found  in  Unitarian  Christianity  (p.  158).  But 
it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  a  book  with  which  Evangeli¬ 
cals  will  be  so  largely  in  harmony  concerning  the  supernatural 
element  in  Christ  and  the  gospel,  should  be  so  seriously 
vitiated  by  the  extreme  sacramental  view  which  is  always 
implied  and  often  stated.  We  would  commend  to  Dr.  Figgis 
the  able  statement  of  Litton  in  his  “  Introduction  to  Dogmatic 
Theology,”  in  which  he  distinguishes  the  so-called  “  Catholic  ” 
and  the  Evangelical  theologies.  The  words  are  worth  quot¬ 
ing:— 

“  Romanism  (including  Its  mutilated  counterpart,  Anglo-Catholicism) 
is  a  religion  of  the  Incarnation,  the  virtue  of  which  is  communi¬ 
cated  by  sacraments;  I’rotestantisni  Is  a  religion  of  the  Atonement, 
the  virtue  of  which  is  appropriated  by  direct  faith  in  Christ,  His 
Word  and  His  Work,  not.  however,  to  the  exclusion  of  sacraments 
in  their  proper  place.  Broadly,  this  is  the  difference.  On  neither 
side  are  these  cardinal  facts  of  revelation,  or  their  connection, 
denied;  there  could  have  been  no  Atonement  if  there  had  not  been 
an  Incarnation ;  but  the  stress  laid  on  the  one  or  the  other,  and 
particularly  differences  of  view  as  regards  the  Instrument  of  ap¬ 
propriation,  may  affect  our  whole  conception  of  Christianity  and 
lead  to  widely  divergent  theological  systems.” 

The  discussion  of  “  Miracles  ”  in  the  Appendix,  with  special 
reference  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Thompson’s  book,  is  as  timely  and 
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welcome  as  it  is  able  and  convincing.  To  this  and  to  very 
much  else  in  Dr.  Figgis’s  book  that  takes  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  view,  and  does  not  portray  a  mediaeval  conception  of 
sacraments,  we  give  our  hearty  adhesion.  Of  course,  if  Dr 
Figgis’s  view  of  Christianity,  as  against  that  of  his  opponents 
were  the  only  alternative,  we  should  be  with  him,  and  not 
with  them ;  because  we  are  sure  that  only  a  full,  and  not  a 
reduced,  Christianity  is  of  any  avail.  But  we  believe  that  a 
supernatural,  evangelical,  vital  Christianity  can  be  preserved 
and  proclaimed  without  Dr.  Figgis’s  accretions;  and,  while 
we  thank  him  for  emphasizing  the  reality  of  the  supernatural, 
we  maintain  that  in  orthodox  Evangelicalism  we  have  a  far 
“  more  excellent  way.” 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 

Evolution  and  thk  Nekd  of  Atonement.  By  Stewart  A. 

McDowall,  M.A.  Pp.  xiv,  155.  Cambridge:  University 

Press. 

Anything  that  helps  towards  the  consideration  and  eluci¬ 
dation  of  the  Atonement  is  welcome,  and  for  this  reason  we 
turned  to  this  book  with  keen  interest.  The  author  is  an 
Assistant  Master  at  Winchester  College,  England,  a  thor¬ 
ough  student  of  science,  and  an  able,  earnest,  and  devout 
man.  His  book  is  introduced  by  a  sympathetic  preface  from 
Bishop  Ryle,  the  Dean  of  Westminster.  The  main  point  is 
to  show  that,  when  man’s  origin  and  history  are  studied  from 
the  scientific  side,  the  spiritual  life  and  the  need  of  Atone¬ 
ment  arc  emphasized,  and  shown  to  be  not  less  but  more 
necessary.  So  far,  so  good ;  but  when  we  come  to  examine 
the  details  we  are  compelled  to  pause.  One  test  of  any  book 
on  the  Atonement  is  its  doctrine  of  sin,  and  Mr.  McDowall 
is  in  pretty  full  sympathy  with  the  view  of  Dr.  Tennant, 
which,  as  Orr  has  convincingly  shown,  is  entirely  inadequate 
to  Holy  Scripture  as  well  as  untrue  to  the  deepest  human  ex¬ 
perience.  It  is  based  on  an  evolutionary  theory  which  is 
essentially  Pelagian,  and  which  after  all  is,  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  only  an  hypothesis.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  McDowall  en- 
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deavors  to  supplement  Dr.  Tennant’s  theory,  but  this  does 
not  really  affect  his  fundamental  position.  Sin  is  regarded 
as  centered  in  the  will,  as  the  choice  of  “  the  lower  rather 
than  the  higher  of  two  possible  courses  ”  (p.  58).  It  is  “  vol¬ 
untary  antagonism  to  the  miracle  of  the  vital  impulse  ”  (p. 
117);  “opposition  to  the  inward  urgings  ”  (p.  185);  “the 
voluntary  renunciation  of  struggle  and  discomfort,”  and 
“really  a  kind  of  over-emphasised  individualism”  (p.  147). 
All  this  is  pretty  obviously  not  equivalent  to  the  “  lawless¬ 
ness.”  or  self-assertion,  and  therefore  failure  to  reach  the 
Divine  standard,  set  out  in  the  New  Testament,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  “  the  corruption  of  nature  ”  taught  in  the  Reformed 
theology,  of  which  Mr.  McDowall  plainly  disapproves.  It  is 
true  that  he  argues  for  what  he  calls  race-sin,  or  “  race- 
alienation,”  which  prevents  union  with  God,  and  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  which  something  is  needed.  But  when  we  inquire  what 
that  something  is,  we  are  told  that  “  the  only  hope  lies  either 
in  the  upspringing  of  a  new  vital  impulse  which  is  not  ham¬ 
pered  and  blocked,  or  else  in  the  freeing  of  man  from  the 
consequences  of  his  own  wrong  acts”  (p.  140).  The  first 
of  these  alternatives  Mr.  McDowall  summarily  dismisses,  and 
yet  we  believe  that  the  truth  lies  in  the  acceptance  of  both 
views  as  supplementary,  rather  than  alternative.  Our  “  only 
hope  lies  ”  in  the  “  upspringing  of  a  new  vital  impulse  ”  which 
will  “  free  man  from  the  consequences  of  his  own  wrong  acts.” 
But  Mr.  McDowall  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  substitution; 
all  that  his  theory  allows  is  identification,  and  in  his  sum¬ 
mary  of  historical  thought  on  the  Atonement  it  will  scarcely 
be  believed  that  he  omits  to  mention  the  representative  names 
of  Denney,  Forsyth,  and  Simpson,  and  says  that  the  best  ap¬ 
proach  to  understanding  is  to  be  found  in  such  works  as 
those  of  Moberly  and  Lofthouse  (p.  144).  But  our  chief 
objection  to  this  theory  is,  that  it  is  in  no  sense  related  to 
the  New  Testament.  As  Dr.  Denney  has  well  remarked, 
“  There  have  been  conspicuous  examples  of  essays  and  even 
treatises  on  the  Atonement,  standing  in  no  discoverable  re¬ 
lation  to  the  New  Testament.”  This  is  assuredly  true  of  Mr. 
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McDowall’s  book.  But,  as  Dr.  Law  in  his  “  Tests  of  Life  ” 
says,  “  One  may,  or  may  not,  accept  the  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament,  but  it  is  at  any  rate  due  to  intellectual  honesty  to 
recognize  what  that  teaching  is.”  We  are  not  questioning 
Mr.  McDowall’s  ”  intellectual  honesty  ”  in  the  least ;  we  only 
feel  that  he  has  overlooked  some  of  the  most  vital  issues 
connected  with  his  subject.  How  is  it  that  so  few  modern 
writers  face  the  vital  and  (doubly)  “crucial”  passage  in 
Rom.  iii.  21-26?  An  illustration  of  Mr.  lyicDowall’s  unfa¬ 
miliarity  with  Scripture  is  seen  in  his  surprising  statement, 
when  he  speaks  of  “  those  passages  in  the  Bible  which  repre¬ 
sent  Christ  as  continually  making  offering  of  Himself,  of  His 
passion,  for  our  sins”  (p.  150).  And  in  support  of  this  he 
quotes  Rom.  viii.  34 ;  Heb.  vii.  25 ;  1  John  ii.  1 ;  and  cf.  Rom. 
viii.  26,  27.  These  he  interprets  to  mean  “  the  continual  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  ” ;  “  the  agonized  plead¬ 
ings  of  the  Spirit”  (followed  by  a  misquotation);  “the 
ever-present  pain  of  Him  [Christ]”;  and  “the  eternal  self- 
sacrificing  love  of  the  Godhead.”  By  these  man  is  said  to 
be  delivered  “  from  the  consequences  of  his  repeated  sinful 
acts”  (p.  151).  Exegesis  of  this  kind  is  impossible,  and  it 
is  marvelous  that  so  thoughtful  a  mind  cannot  see  that  not 
one  of  the  passages  supports  his  contention ;  that  our  Lord 
is  not  depicted  as  offering,  but  as  making  intercession  based 
upon  an  offering  once  for  all  made.  Mr.  McDowall  has  evi¬ 
dently  overlooked  Westcott’s  discussions  of  this  subject  in 
his  work  on  the  Hebrews.  So  that,  with  every  desire  to  find 
help>  we  have  regretfully  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
McDowall  has,  after  all,  failed  to  get  at  the  heart  of  his 
subject,  because  he  has  left  out  the  New  Testament  teach¬ 
ing  and  never  faced  the  problem  of  the  Atonement  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  Divine  law.  All  that  is  really  true  about  evolution 
we  believe  can  be  thoroughly  correlated  with  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  because  science  and  the  Bible,  coming  from  the  same 
source,  cannot  disagree.  But  it  is  essential  that  students  of 
.science,  as  well  as  students  of  the  Bible,  should  keep  strictly 
to  facts  and  not  indulge  in  hypotheses.  We  shall  still  turn 
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to  men  like  Denney,  Forsyth,  and  Simpson  for  a  view  of  the 
Atonement  that  satisfies  both  mind  and  heart. 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 

The  People  of  God:  An  Inquiry  into  Christian  Origins.  By 
H.  F.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  formerly  Professor  of  Pastoral 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Bishop’s  College,  Lennox- 
ville,  Canada.  In  Two  Volumes.  Hvo.  Vol.  I.  Israel. 
Pp.  xxxix,  201.  Vol.  II.  The  Church.  Pp.  xvi,  252. 
London.  Edinburgh,  New  York,  Toronto,  and  Melbourne: 
Henry  Frowde.  1912. 

In  these  volumes  the  learned  author  makes  a  strong  plea 
for  the  union  of  Christians.  Though  a  member  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  and  a  defender  of  the  divine  authorization  of  the 
Episcopal  form  of  government,  he  strongly  emphasizes  his 
belief  “  that  grace  has  been  and  is  given  through  the  sacra¬ 
ments  administered  by  non-Episcopal  ministries.”  Judging 
them  by  their  fruits,  he  says:  “If  we  apply  this  test  to  the 
several  bodies  of  Christians  as  they  exist  to-day,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  say  that  any  one  of  them  ought  to  cease  to  exist.” 
Still,  it  is  evident  that  Christianity  as  a  whole  is  suffering  by 
these  divisions,  and  he  hopes  for  the  time  to  arrive  when 
there  shall  be  such  enlightenment  of  all  parties  that  this  divided 
state  shall  cease,  and  all  shall  recognize  “  the  Ministry  of 
Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons  as  the  basis  of  the  re-union  of 
Christendom”  (vol.  ii.  pp.  208-209). 

The  extended  argument  of  the  author  leads  him  to  devote 
the  whole  of  the  first  volume  to  an  original  theory  concerning 
the  development  of  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
its  religious  conceptions.  Unfortunately  he  has  embarrassed 
his  position  by  accepting  the  prevalent  documentary  hypothe¬ 
sis  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  so  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  posit  a  later  origin  for  the  development  of  true 
monotheism  among  the  Israelites  than  the  facts  warrant.  His 
theory  is,  that  Yahweh  was  originally  the  national  God  of  the 
Hebrews, — “  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  characteristic 
Semitic  deity”  (p.  xxviii).  This  conception  he  maintains 
was  that  which  prevailed  among  the  Jews  until  well  along 
Vol.  LXX.  No.  278.  11 
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into  the  prophetic  era.  The  prophetic  belief  he  characterizes 
as  “  mono-Yahwism.”  The  great  difficulty  with  the  author’s 
whole  contention  in  this  matter  is,  that  it  must  place  the  reve¬ 
lation  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  in  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments,  and  in  Deuteronomy  as  occurring  at  a  late  stage  in 
Jewish  history.  We  need  not  say  that  the  critical  theory 
upon  which  this  conclusion  is  based  is  now  so  far  discredited 
that  its  adoption  by  any  writer  vitiates  his  whole  argument. 
The  volumes,  however,  contain  a  vast  amount  of  erudition, 
and  will  greatly  assist  any  one  who  is  studying  the  subject  and 
has  at  the  same  time  access  to  the  literature  which  is  cor¬ 
rective  of  his  erroneous  assumptions. 

J’rimitivk  Christi.vnity  and  its  Xon-Jkwisii  Sources.  By 
Carl  Clemen,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Bonn.  Translated  by  Rohert  G.  Nishet,  M.A.,  Lecturer 
in  Latin  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Pp.  xiii,  403.  Edin¬ 
burgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark;  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  1912.  9s.,  net. 

There  have  been  so  many  extravagant  statements  made 
concerning  the  dependence  of  primitive  Christianity  on  non- 
Jewish  sources  that  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  have  the  whole 
.subject  treated  in  detail,  thus  giving  to  every  one  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  forming  an  independent  conclusion.  Among  the 
subjects  coming  up  for  treatment  are  “  Divine  Worship  and 
Church  Organization,”  “  Baptism,”  ”  The  Lord’s  Supper,”  and 
many  things  relating  to  the  life  of  Christ  and  the  teachings 
of  the  Pauline  and  Johanniiie  theology.  The  conclusion  of 
the  author  is,  that  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  there  is  very  little 
evidence  of  influence  from  non-Jewish  sources  except  in  the 
incorporation  of  various  expressions,  metaphors,  and  com¬ 
parisons.  Even  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Johannine 
literature  and  its  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  and  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians  ”  are  influenced  by  it  [Grecian  philosophy]  only 
in  their  phraseology  and  their  figurative  language”  (p.  367). 
The  book  is  a  mine  of  information  upon  the  topic  of  which 
it  treats. 
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Christianity  in  the  Modern  World.  By  the  Rev.  D.  S. 
Cairns,  M.A.  8vo.  Pp.  xv,  314.  Cincinnati :  Jennings 
and  Graham;  New  York:  Eaton  and  Mains. 

In  his  introduction  the  author  expresses  his  confident  belief 
“that  the  outlook  for  Christianity  at  the  present  moment  is 
far  grander  than  is  commonly  believed,  and  what  we  are 
really  witnessing  is  the  slow  coming  to  life  of  a  new  and 
nobler  world”  (p.  xv).  Of  his  many  striking  illustrations 
one  of  the  most  effective  is  found  in  the  analogy  which  he 
draws  between  the  evolutionary  view  of  nature  and  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  view  of  the  growth  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  In  each 
a  far-off  goal  is  kept  in  view,  and  the  temporary  interests  of 
'  the  individual  are  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the  consummate 
flower  of  the  process.  “  Scripture,  with  all  its  daring  claim 
that  the  world  is  made  for  the  believing  soul,  never  suffers 
us  for  long  to  forget  that  the  soul  is  made  to  find  its  true 
life  only  in  something  greater  than  itself”  (p.  243).  The 
chapter  upon  “  Christianity  in  the  Modern  World  ”  is  specially 
illuminating  in  its  contention  that  religion  is  the  only  power 
that  “  can  deliver  the  world  out  of  the  present  ”  apparently 
hopeless  predicament. 

Our  Growing  Creed:  or.  The  Evangelical  Faith  as  Devel¬ 
oped  and  Reaffirmed  by  Current  Thought.  By  William 
D.  McLaren,  M.A.  8vo.  Pp.  xxxv,  537.  Edinburgh: 
T.  and  T.  Clark;  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
1912.  9s.,  net. 

After  giving  a  somewhat  exaggerated  account  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  evangelical  theology  of  the  early  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  present  time,  the  au¬ 
thor  believes  that  we  are  still  permitted  to  reaffirm:  (a) 
“  One  God,  Almighty  •and  All  Wise  .  .  .  eternally  existent  in 
the  life  and  love  of  an  ever-blessed  Trinity”;  (b)  “the  Di¬ 
vine  kinship  of  man  with  God  and  his  consequent  dignity, 
rationality,  moral  freedom,  .  .  .  the  creaturely  origin  of  sin 
.  .  .  the  consequent  reality  of  the  Fall,  .  .  .  and  man’s  position 
as  one  of  alienation  from  God,  and  liability  to  doom”;  (c) 
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“  the  substantially  historical  character  of  the  Gospel  narra¬ 
tives,  the  reality  of  His  [Christ’s]  miracles,  and  the  necessity 
of  the  Nativity  and  the  Resurrection  to  the  Divine  purpose”; 
((/)  “the  work  of  Christ  as  that  of  a  Mediator,  Redeemer, 
and  Intercessor”;  (f)  “justification  as  a  completely  recti¬ 
fied  standing  with  God  .  .  ,  entirely  free  and  gracious  ” ;  ( f) 
“the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit”;  (^g)  “a  final  judgment 
of  men  to  a  dual  destiny ;  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  a  dread¬ 
ful  and  final  doom,  and  an  abundant  entrance  into  God’s 
everlasting  joy  and  glory  of  His  ransomed  children”  (pp. 
382-384).  The  arguments  leading  to  these  conclusions  are 
carefully  worked  out,  but  are  dependent,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in 
too  great  a  degree  upon  generalities  rather  than  upon  close 
consideration  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 

The  Fundamental  Christian  Faith:  The  Origin,  His¬ 
tory,  and  Interpretation  of  the  Apostles’  and  Xicene 
Creeds.  By  Charles  Augustus  Briggs,  D.D.,  D.Litt., 
Charles  Butler  Graduate  Professor  of  Theological  Ency¬ 
clopedia  and  Symbolics.  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York.  8vo.  Pp.  x,  332.  New  York;  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  1913.  $1.50,  net. 

From  being  chief  American  representative  of  what  in  his 
earlier  days  were  considered  heretical  views  concerning  the 
Pentateuch,  Dr.  Briggs  in  his  later  years  has  become  a  valiant 
defender  of  orthodo.x  views  concerning  the  \’irgin  birth  of 
our  Lord,  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  and.  in  fact,  of  the  Athanasian  and  Nicene  creeds 
as  a  whole.  Of  the  Nicene  Creed  he  says.  It  “is  now',  as  it 
ev’^er  has  been,  a  sufficient  statement  of  the  Christian  Faith  ” 
(p.  319).  In  the  preface  he  affirms  principles  of  criticism 
which  he  would  do  well  to  apply  to  the  revision  of  his  former 
views  of  the  Pentateuch.  In  reference  to  the  interpretation 
both  of  the  creeds  and  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  says:  “We 
cannot  tolerate  in  the  one  case,  any  more  than  in  the  other, 
misinterpretation  in  the  interests  of  any  modern  theories 
whatever.  These  Creeds  have  their  historic  meaning  wffiich 
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we  must  either  accept  or  reject.  We  cannot  honestly  accept 
them  in  form  and  reject  them  in  substance”  (p.  viii).  We 
welcome  the  present  clear  historical  summary  and  able  in¬ 
terpretation  and  defense  of  the  historic  creeds. 

Jesus  the  Christ:  Historical  or  Mythical?  A  Reply  to 
Professor  Drews’  “  Die  Christusmythe.”  By  Thomas 
James  Thorburn,  D.D.,  LL.D.  8vo.  Pp.  xix,  311.  Edin¬ 
burgh;  T.  and  T.  Clark;  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  1912.  6s.,  net. 

The  necessity  for  this  volume  has  been  created  by  numer¬ 
ous  recent  publications  denying  the  very  existence  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  an  historical  personage.  The  author  meets  these 
denials  in  a  very  satisfactory  and  convincing  manner.  The 
following  main  points  of  his  thesis  are  considered  at  length 
and  established  beyond  reasonable  doubt:  “(i)  that  the  Christ 
of  St.  Paul  is  identical  with  the  Jesus  of  the  Synoptics;  (ii) 
that  the  Jesus  of  the  Synoptists  is  an  historical  Person,  and 
not  an  ancient  cult-god,  either  Jewish  or  pagan;  and  (iii) 
that  the  Jesus  Christ  of  primitive  Christianity  is  no  mere 
idea,  which,  either  in  the  mind  of  St.  Paul,  or  in  that  of  the 
early  Christian  community,  was  subsequently  ‘  precipitated  * 
and  historicized  as  an  uhreal  and  pseudo-historical  figure,  the 
supposed  Founder  of  the  Christian  Church”  (p.  291).  Al¬ 
together  the  volume  is  a  timely  and  most  important  publi¬ 
cation. 

The  Historic  Jesus:  A  Study  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  By 
Charles  Stanley  I.ester.  8vo.  Pp.  xi,  426.  New  York 
and  London :  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1912.  $2.50,  net. 

The  writer  of  this  volume  accepts  without  question  the 
statements  of  that  school  of  higher  critics  that  denies  the  his¬ 
torical  character  of  the  four  Gospels  in  general,  and  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  in  particular,  but  endeavors  to  save  the 
ennobling  spiritual  ideas.  The  best  antidote  to  the  author’s 
perversion  both  of  facts  and  of  reasoning  will  be  found  in 
the  volume  of  Dr.  Thorburn  noticed  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graph. 
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Mose  und  sein  Werk:  Ein  Vortrag.  Von  D.  Dr.  Georg 
Beer,  o.  Professor  der  Theologie  an  der  Universitat  Heidel¬ 
berg.  Giessen:  Alfred  Topelmann.  1912.  M.  0.70. 

This  is  a  lecture  that  was  delivered  on  the  26th  of  June 
1912,  to  a  meeting  of  Baden  preachers.  Dr.  Beer,  who  owes 
his  name  largely  to  textual  work  on  Job,  has  never  even  con¬ 
templated  the  possibility  of  applying  textual  methods  to  the 
Pentateuch,  and  adheres  to  the  obsolete  documentary  theory 
with  a  pathetic  belief  in  its  worth.  He  has  heard  of  the 
earlier  work  of  Eerdmans  (p.  40),  but  shows  no  acquaint¬ 
ance  whatever  with  his  volume  on  Exodus,  and  he  does  not 
appear  to  know  of  the  existence  of  any  other  scholars  who 
reject  the  documentary  theory.  In  these  circumstances  his 
lecture  was  naturally  out  of  date  before  it  was  printed,  and 
its  publication  will  hardly  enhance  the  author’s  reputation. 
He  takes  Moses  to  have  been  a  magician,  and  apparently  re¬ 
gards  this  as  his  most  valuable  idea  on  the  subject.  He  may 
be  advised  to  devote  careful  study  to  Dahse’s  “  Textkritische 
Materialien  zur  Hexateuchfrage,”  which  is  issued  by  the 
same  publisher. 

Harold  M.  Wiener. 

A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  H.xggai, 
Zechariah,  Malachi,  and  Jonah.  (The  International 
Critical  Commentary.)  By  Hinckley  G.  Mitchell,  D.D., 
John  Merlin  Powis  Smith,  FMi.D.,  Julius  A.  Bewer, 
Ph.D.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark;  New  York;  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons. 

This  is  the  concluding  volume  of  the  commentary  on  the 
Minor  Prophets  in  this  series.  Dr.  Mitchell  writes  on  Hag- 
gai  and  Zechariah,  Dr.  Smith  on  Malachi,  and  Dr.  Bewer  on 
Jonah.  The  characteristics  of  the  latter  two  writers  that  were 
noticed  in  the  review  of  the  earlier  volume  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  naturally  reappear.  All  the  writers  are  unnecessarily 
diffuse,  and  the  commentary  suffers  from  the  irritating  typo¬ 
graphical  arrangements  and  cumbersome  divisions.  Dr. 
Smith’s  work  is,  as  usual,  by  far  the  best.  He,  however,  like 
his  colleagues,  suffers  from  his  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the 
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Wellhausen  theory  has  been  overthrown.  Thus  the  whole 
religious  and  historical  framework  of  the  commentaries  is  out 
of  date.  In  these  circumstances  the  book  possesses  value 
merely  as  a  collection  of  details  and  textual  work.  I  refer 
to  one  or  two  instances.  Dr.  Smith  (p.  35)  has  an  interest¬ 
ing  note  on  “  command  ”  in  Malachi  ii.  1,  but  unfortunately 
does  not  know  that  the  word  had  a  technical  significance  in 
connection  with  covenants  in  which  it  does  not  mean  com¬ 
mand  at  all.^  Dr.  Bewer  contributes  a  valuable  discussion  of 
the  Divine  appellations  in  Jonah  in  which  he  practises  the 
textual  methods  that  he  has  learned  from  my  “  Essays.” 

Dr.  Mitchell,  the  new  writer,  is  the  weakest  of  the  three; 
but  he  is  painstaking,  and  should  be  able  to  do  some  fairly 
sound  work  of  a  subordinate  character  if  he  evfer  succeeds  in 
getting  abreast  of  the  times. 

Harold  M.  Wiener. 

Das  Alte  Testament  in  religiosen  Betrachtungen  fur 
DAS  moderne  Bedurfnis.  Herausgegeben  von  Lie.  theol. 
Dr.  Gottlob  Mayer.  Das  2.-5.  Buch  Mose.  Von  Lie. 
theol.  Dr.  Johann  Rump.  Pp.  xxiv,  347.  Gutersloh;  C. 
Bertelsmann.  1912.  Paper,  M.  4.80 ;  cloth,  M.  5.40. 

This  is  an  expository  volume  written  for  the  use  of  preach¬ 
ers,  and  possesses  considerable  value  for  homiletic  purposes. 
It  is  full  of  thought  which  is  often  deep  and  true,  and  it 
draws  out  the  ethical  elements  of  the  Pentateuch  and  shows 
their  general  superiority.  The  discussions  are  frequently  con¬ 
nected  with  the  texts  to  which  they  are  attached  by  only  the 
slenderest  threads,  but  the  book  is  none  the  worse  on  that 
account.  The  views  expressed  are  naturally  warped  by  dog¬ 
matic  considerations.  Topics  are  often  handled  with  express 
reference  to  the  social  and  religious  problems  of  modern 
Germany,  and  the  light  thrown  on  these  is  by  no  means  the 
least  interesting  feature  of  the  volume.  Unfortunately  Dr. 
Rump  is  not  always  just.  His  ideas  on  Judaism  can  only 
provoke  a  smile  (pp.  180  f.),  though  he  twice  pays  a  tribute 
‘  See  Studies  In  Biblical  Law,  chap.  ii. 
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to  Jewish  family  life  (pp.  191,  304),  to  which,  on  his  showing, 
German  family  life  is  vastly  inferior.  More  regrettable  is  his 
attack  on  England  (p.  265),  which  is  obviously  based  on  one¬ 
sided  information  and  cannot  operate  for  good.  It  is  much 
to  be  wished  that  political  views  should  be  omitted  from 
works  of  this  character. 

Dr.  Rump  is  a  whole-hearted  opponent  of  the  documentary 
theory.  His  preface  gives  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  reaction  against  the  school  of  Astruc  has  proceeded  in 
Germany.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  textual  crit¬ 
icism  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  he  has  advocated  since  1903, 
and  his  book  cannot  fail  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  newer 
scholarship  which  is  now  becoming  so  prominent. 

Harold  M.  Wiener. 

Is  A  Revolution  in  Pent.xteitciial  Criticism  at  Hand? 
P.y  the  Rev.  Johannes  Dahse.  Translated  by  Edmund 
McClure,  M.A.,  from  an  article  in  the  Ncuc  Kirchliche 
Zeitschrdft  for  September,  1912.  With  a  Preface  by  the 
Rev.  Professor  Sayce,  D.D.  Pp.  24.  London :  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  1912. 

In  this  significant  article  the  learned  author  gives  special 
credit  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Wiener,  who,  he  says,  has  “been 
the  first  to  draw  attention  in  England  and  America  to  the 
extremely  numerous  divergences  in  the  use  of  the  names  of 
God,  to  be  found  in  the  great  editions  of  the  Septuagint,  from 
Swete’s  onwards”  (p.  12).  After  referring  to  Dr.  Troel- 
stra’s  work,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  Bibliotheca  S.\cra 
“  furnishes  in  every  number  new  material  on  the  Pentateuch 
question,”  the  author  inquires,  “  Will  German  science  of  the 
Old  Testament  rest  on  its  laurels  and  leave  the  continuation 
of  the  Pcntateuchal  Criticism  to  others?”  (p.  24).  But  Ger¬ 
man  scholars  are  not  slow  in  entering  the  arena.  In  a  late 
number  of  the  same  periodical  Sellin  devotes  thirty  pages  to 
a  discussion  of  the  article,  while  Strack  and  Eerdmans  both 
are  promoting  the  discussion. 
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The  SpiRITU.al  Body  in  Relation  to  the  Divine  Law  ok 
Life.  By  Rev.  George  H.  Peeke.  Pp.  207.  Boston: 
Richard  G.  Badger.  1012.  $1.50,  net. 

The  author  of  this  book  enters  the  list  of  writers  with  an 
earnest,  forceful,  and  convincing  plea  for  a  more  rational 
view  than  has  heretofore  prevailed  concerning  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Emphasizing  the 
modern  conceptions  of  matter  which  reduce  the  atoms  to 
forms  of  electrical  activity,  the  spiritual  body  spoken  of  by 
Paul  comes  to  have  an  intelligible  meaning.  The  characteris¬ 
tics  of  such  a  body,  except  so  far  as  to  the  medium  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  personality,  though  incapable  of  definite 
mental  conceptions,  are  no  more  so  than  are  the  ultimate 
conditions  of  matter.  We  need  not  reject  the  fact  because  of 
the  apparent  contradiction  in  the  phrase  “  spiritual  body.” 
The  literary  style  of  the  book  is  excellent,  and  the  discussion 
follows  true  logical  order.  We  believe,  however,  that  the 
author’s  rejection  of  the  material  resurrection  of  Christ’s 
body  is  not  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  his  argument.  It 
seems  to  us  better  to  assume  that  the  emergence  of  the  spir¬ 
itual  body  from  its  material  associations  took  place  in  the 
ascension.  The  resurrection  of  the  material  body  served  other 
purposes  than  that  of  emphasizing  the  spirituality  of  our  im¬ 
mortal  existence. 

Nine  Great  Preachers.  By  Albert  H.  Currier,  D.D. 
8vo.  Pp.  xi,  412.  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago:  The  Pil¬ 
grim  Press.  1912.  $1.50,  7iet. 

The  Nine  Great  Preachers  of  this  volume  are  Chrysostom, 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  Richard  Baxter,  Bossuet,  John  Bun- 
yan,  Frederick  W.  Robertson,  Alexander  McLaren,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  Phillips  Brooks. 

In  these  admirable  studies  the  reader  is  thus  taken  over  a 
wide  range  and  great  variety  of  topics.  From  Chrysostom 
to  Phillips  Brooks  is  indeed  a  long  stretch,  but  the  greatness 
of  the  themes  treated  by  the  preacher  compels  a  unity  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  church  universal  as  of  no  other  or- 
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ganization.  The  boldness  with  which  all  these  preachers  de¬ 
nounced  the  sins  of  their  times  is  strikingly  apparent  in 
these  biographies ;  while  the  elevated  standard  of  the  moral¬ 
ity  which  they  proclaim  shows  them  all,  and  the  class  to 
which  they  belong,  to  be  lineal  descendants  of  the  great  law¬ 
giver  of  Israel,  who  by  divine  sanctions  enforced  a  morality 
far  higher  than  any  which  can  be  obtained  by  mere  legal 
enactments. 

The  volume  is  to  be  commended  for  its  charming  style,  its 
admirable  introduction  upon  the  “  Interest  and  Value  of  Min¬ 
isterial  Iliographies,”  and  its  full  bibliograi)hy  and  index. 

From  the  Nile  to  Nep.o:  A  Discussion  of  the  Problem  and 
the  Route  of  the  Exodus.  By  Franklin  E.  Hoskins, 
D.D.,  Syria  Mission,  Beirut,  Syria.  Hvo.  Pp.  3T8.  Phil¬ 
adelphia;  The  Sunday  School  Times  Company.  1912. 
$3.00,  net. 

Dr.  Hoskins’s  long  residence  in  Syria,  his  familiarity  with 
the  languages  of  the  region,  and  his  previous  explorations 
have  prepared  him  to  furnish  an  account  of  a  journey 
through  the  Sinaitic  desert  which  will  serve  as  a  guide  to 
all  future  travelers  and  as  a  cyclopiedia  of  information  un¬ 
rivaled  in  its  fullness  of  details  and  its  accuracy  of  statement. 
The  eighty-five  illustrations  accompanying  the  text  are  mostly 
from  original  photographs,  and  are  reproduced  with  remark¬ 
able  brilliancy.  The  mass  of  the  volume  is  in  the  form  of  a 
diary,  but  there  are  several  subjects  to  which  special  discus¬ 
sion  is  devoted.  The  date  of  the  Exodus  is  fixed  by  him  in 
the  fifteenth,  rather  than  the  thirteenth,  century  n.c.  (p.  88). 
In  the  fourteenth  chapter  there  is  an  able  defense  of  the 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  word  alaf  by  “  clans,”  instead  of 
“  thousands,”  thus  reducing  the  number  of  the  Hebrews  who 
fled  from  Egypt  to  about  100,000,  —  a  figure  which,  he  main¬ 
tains,  ”  will  be  found  to  fit  in  satisfactorily  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  Egypt  before  the  Exodus,  with  the  conditions  and 
possibilities  through  the  Exodus  itself,  and  supply  all  the 
requirements  for  the  growth  and  extension  of  the  kingdom 
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after  the  Exodus”  (p.  187).  In  the  eighteenth  chapter  we 
find  a  very  illuminating  discussion  of  the  problem  as  related 
to  the  documents,  in  which  he  concludes  that  “  linking  the 
Land  with  the  Book,  as  did  Dr.  Thomson  forty  years  ago, 
will  again  produce  an  overw^helming  impression  that  the 
book  fits  the  life  and  the  land  and  man’s  relation  to  God  ” 
(p.  235).  Dr,  Hoskins  is  specially  impressed  with  “  the  Bib¬ 
lical  atmosphere  of  Sinai.”  Among  other  things  to  be  noticed 
is  that  “  the  materials  of  the  Tabernacle  are  wholly  those  from 
Egypt  and  Sinai,  and  not  from  Arabia,  Palestine  or  farther 
north  and  east”  (247).  The  author  does  not  find  sufficient 
evidence  to  believe  that  the  rainfall  in  Sinai  has  changed  since 
5000  B.c.  The  volume  is  of  equal  value  to  the  ordinary  reader 
and  to  the  scientific  investigator,  and  so  deserves  a  wide  cir¬ 
culation. 

Etern.al  Life:  A  Study  of  its  Implications  and  Applica¬ 
tions.  By  Baron  Friedrich  von  Huec.el,  Member  of  the 
Cambridge  Philological  Society ;  author  of  “  The  Mystical 
Element  of  Religion,  as  Studied  in  Saint  Catherine  of 
Genoa  and  her  Friends.”  8vo.  Pp.  1,  443.  Edinburgh: 
T.  and  T.  Clark;  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
1912.  8s.,  net. 

We  learn  from  the  preface  that  this  volume  was  originally 
designed  as  an  article  for  Hastings’  “  Encyclopjedia  of  Re¬ 
ligion  and  Ethics  ” ;  but,  proving  too  long  for  incorporation 
in  such  a  work,  it  is  published  separately  in  the  present  form. 
The  volume  is  superabundantly  supplied  with  tables  of  con¬ 
tents,  and  indexes,  these  occupying  no  less  than  seventy-five 
pages.  We  are  taken  by  the  author,  in  the  first  part,  succes¬ 
sively  over  “  The  Oriental  Religions  ” ;  “  Israelitish  Relig¬ 
ion”;  “The  Hellenic  Experiences”;  “Jewish  Hellenistic 
Times  ” ;  “  Primitive  Christianity,”  and  so  on  to  “  Modern 
Times.”  In  the  second  part,  “  Philosophies  Derivative  from 
Kant  ” ;  “  Biology  and  Epigenesis  ” ;  “  Socialism  and  Pres¬ 
ent  Social  Problems  ” ;  and  “  Institutional  Religion  ”  are 
treated  of  in  detail.  A  brief  chapter  on  “  Prospects  and 
Conclusions  ”  forms  the  third  part.  The  volume  is  very 
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helpful,  especially  in  pointing  out  many  of  the  inconsistencies 
involved  in  the  current  use  of  the  word  “  evolution.”  The 
true  theory  of  progress,  the  progress  manifest  in  the  universe, 
is  not  evolution  from  resident  forces,  but  “  epigenesis,”  which 
“  postulates  the  integration  of  new  orders  and  powers  ”  (p. 
269).  According  to  epigenesis,  which  is  really  Darwin’s  the¬ 
ory,  man,  though  indeed  descended  from  the  monkey,  “  yet 
is  not  a  monkey,  but  a  creature,  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
ages,  has  integrated  much  that  is  new  into  what  has  de¬ 
scended  to  it  through  the  monkey”  (p.  2T0).  Altogether  the 
volume  must  take  high  rank  in  the  discussion  of  present-day 
problems. 

Man  a  Machine.  By  Julien  Offray  de  la  Mettrie. 
French-English,  including  Frederick  the  Great’s  ”  Eulogy” 
on  La  Mettrie  and  Extracts  from  La  Mettrie’s  “  Natural 
History  of  the  Soul.”  Philosophical  and  Historical  Notes 
by  Gertrude  Carman  Bussey,  M.A.,  Wellesley  College. 
8vo.  Pp.  216.  Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  1912. 

It  is  well  to  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  clearest  state¬ 
ments  of  materialism  which  maintains  “  boldly  that  man  is 
a  machine,  and  that  in  the  whole  universe  there  is  but  a  sin¬ 
gle  substance  differently  modified.”  The  present  volume  in¬ 
cludes  1x>th  the  original  French  text  of  de  la  Mettrie's  state¬ 
ment  of  the  case  and  an  English  translation.  The  fact  is 
that  the  best  refutation  of  materialism  is  its  bald  statement.- 

The  Open  Secret:  A  Study  of  Life’s  Deeper  Forces.  By 
James  Thompson  Bixhy,  Ph.D.,  author  of  “The  New 
World  and  the  New  Thought,”  “  The  Ethics  of  Evolution.” 
“  Religion  and  Science  as  Allies,”  etc.  12mo.  Pp.  242. 
Boston:  American  Unitarian  Association.  1912.  $1.25,  net. 

Dr.  Bixby  long  since  established  his  reputation  as  one  of 
the  keenest  critics  of  the  materialistic  philosophy  and  one 
of  the  most  successful  defenders  of  the  theistic  view  of  the 
universe.  In  this  volume  he  has  concentrated  his  thought 
upon  such  topics  as  “  Vitality  and  Mechanism,”  “  Purpose 
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in  Nature,”  ”  Law  and  Providence,”  “  Fate  or  Choice,”  and 
“Our  Self-Made  World,”  with  as  many  other  equally  inter¬ 
esting  subjects,  all  of  which  are  illuminated  in  a  style  which 
is  as  clear  as  it  is  interesting.  It  is  refreshing  to  find,  in  his 
chapter  on  “Fate  or  Choice,”  such  a  creed  as  the  following: 
“  I  am  not  ready  yet  to  surrender  either  my  higher  estimate 
of  the  worth  of  virtue,  my  faith  in  the  human  ability  to  guard 
that  virtue,  or  the  Providential  support  that  is  given  to  every 
struggling  soul”  (p.  153).  A  quotation  from  Asa  Gray’s 
“  Darwiniana  ”  reveals  the  author’s  position  in  regard  to  pur¬ 
pose  in  Nature :  “A  strange  contradiction  would  it  be  to  in¬ 
sist  that  the  shape  and  markings  of  certain  rude  pieces  of 
flint,  lately  found  in  drift  deposits,  prove  design,  but  that 
nicer  and  thousandfold  more  complex  adaptations  to  use,  in 
animals  and  vegetables,  do  not  ‘  a  fortiori  ’  argue  design  ” 
(p.  71).  The  volume  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  w-ho  are 
perplexed  by  the  paradoxes  of  the  fatalistic  philosophy.  The 
prevalence  among  scientific  men  of  evolutionary  determinism 
is. rapidly  perverting  the  minds  of  even  our  theological  stu¬ 
dents,  and  undermining  the  religious  faith  of  all. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ.  (Interna¬ 
tional  Theological  Library.)  By  H.  R.  Mackintosh, 
D.Phil.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  New  College,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  8vo.  Pp,  xiv,  540.  Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark ; 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1912,  10s.  6d, 

The  author  of  this  able  and  satisfactory  volume  assumes 
the  correctness  of  the  portrait  of  Jesus  given  in  the  first  three 
Gospels  and  the  authoritative  character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
and  indeed  of  the  entire  New  Testament.  Throughout,  the 
discussion  shows  deep  sympathy  with  the  underlying  spirit 
which  has  animated  the  great  theological  movements  in  the 
Christian  world.  The  author  defends  the  miraculous  birth 
of  Jesus  and  the  preexistence  of  his  divine  nature,  but  believes 
that  some  form  of  the  Kenotic  conception  must  be  employed 
fully  to  express  the  truth  concerning  the  person  of  Chri.st. 
But  he  insists  that  it  is  not  possible  to  solve  all  the  mysteries 
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involved  in  the  Christian  conception  of  the  God-man.  The 
following  extract  well  illustrates  the  judicial  attitude  of  the 
author’s  mind:  “  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  conceive  how  an 
apostolic  writer  is  to  satisfy  a  certain  type  of  criticism.  Let 
him  create  a  new  world  of  ideas,  and  he  is  in  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  pronounced  unintelligible;  let  him  use  the  categories  of 
his  day,  even  though  baptized  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  he 
is  scouted  as  a  plagiarist  who  has  nothing  of  his  own  to  sav. 
The  Christ  of  Hebrews  does  replace  the  Philonic  Logos,  in 
which  philosophy  had,  as  it  were,  been  dreaming  of  a  Sa¬ 
viour;  but  to  state  the  one  in  terms  of  the  other  is  impossi¬ 
ble”  (p.  86). 

A  History  of  Creeds  and  Confessions  of  Faith  in  Chris- 
TENixDM  AND  Beyond.  With  Historical  Tables.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Curtis,  B.  D.,  D.Litt.  (Edin.),  Professor  of  Sys¬ 
tematic  Theology  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  8vo. 
Pp.  XX,  502.  Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.’ Clark.  1912.  $3.00. 

A  portion  of  this  volume  appeared  in  the  “  Encyclopaedia  of 
Religion  and  Ethics.”  But  the  matter  has  been  revised  and 
enlarged,  and  in  the  present  form  makes  an  indispensable 
book  for  any  well-furnished  theological  library.  The  author 
acknowledges  great  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  whose 
work  covers  the  same  ground.  Every  conceivable  sect  that 
bears  the  name  of  Christian  is  brought  under  review,  and 
the  merits  of  their  creeds  are  fairly  considered.  The  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  greater  creeds  is  full  and  satisfactory.  The  effect 
of  such  broad  and  careful  study  of  creeds  as  the  author  has 
given  must  produce  on  the  reader,  as'  well  as  on  the  author, 
the  impression  which  he  states  in  the  following  words :  “  Few 
Christian  scholars,  and  few  Churchmen,  can  pass  through  a 
busy  life  without  having  made  the  painful  and  disconcerting 
discovery  that  through  unconscious  ignorance  they  have 
failed  to  do  simple  justice  to  some  sister  Church  or  some 
rival  Theology”  (p.  400).  Of  the  “Commission  Creed,” 
prepared  for  the  Congregational  National  Council  in  1883, 
the  author  says :  “  Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
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modern  Declarations”  (p.  324).  To  some  it  will  be  distres¬ 
sing  to  learn  that  “The  Apostles’  Creed  is  not  the  Creed  of 
the  Apostles:  the  Nicene  Creed  is  not  the  Creed  of  Nicsea  but 
the  Creed  of  Constantinople,  based  on  the  Creed  of  Jerusalem, 
reinforced  by  elements  from  Nicjea,  Chalcedon,  and  Toledo: 
the  Athanasian  Creed  is  not  the  Creed  of  Athanasius,  but  the 
anonymous  composition  of  Gallic  orthodoxy  at  least  a  cen¬ 
tury  later  than  the  champion  of  the  Nicene  Faith.  Nor  is 
one  of  them  in  its  current  form  strictly  Catholic  or  (Ecumeni¬ 
cal,  for  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  gives  no  dogmatic 
sanction  to  the  Qnicunqne  Vidt,  the  Apostles’  Creed,  or  the 
Te  Dciim,  and  denounces  the  form  of  the  Niceno-Constanti- 
nopolitan  Creed  which  is  current  in  the  West,  while  in  the 
Churches  beyond  the  Greek  and  Roman  pale  there  is  every 
conceivable  variety  of  attitude  toward  each  and  all  of  them. 
The  application  to  them,  therefore,  of  the  title  of  catholicity 
and  oecumenicity,  involves  a  similar  kind,  though  not  per¬ 
haps  an  equal  degree,  of  pious  exaggeration  to  that  which  is 
inherent  in  its  use  in  the  official  designation  of  the  great 
Churches  of  the  East  and  West”  (pp.  406-407). 

Syndicalism  :  A  Critical  Examination.  By  J.  R.xmsay  Mac- 
iKiNALD.  16mo.  Pp.  72.  Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  1913. 

Syndicalism  is  a  social  theory  which  originated  in  France 
and  which  aims  at  ending  the  present  capitalistic  system  by 
revolutionary  methods,  its  chief  instrument  for  accomplishing 
this  end  being  the  strike.  In  its  organization  it  resembles  our 
trade  unions,  and  in  France  its  central  body  is  the  famous  Con- 
fcdhation  Gcnerale  dii  Travail.  It  is  really  a  revolt  against 
socialism ;  for,  whereas  socialism  appeals  to  the  whole  body  of 
public  opinion  and  would  bring  about  change  through  legis¬ 
lative  action,  syndicalism  appeals  only  to  the  working  classes 
and  would  bring  about  the  desired  change  by  force.  The 
philosophy,  the  principles,  and  the  program  proposed  by  the 
propagandists  of  syndicalism  are  very  clearly  set  forth  in 
this  little  book. 


